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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOLUME   VII 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

IN  this,  the  concluding  volume,  will  be  found  some  articles 
dealing  with  the  training  of  the  teacher,  teachers'  organisations, 
and  some  very  interesting  suggestions  by  Professor  Adams  for 
a  teachers'  library,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  history  of  educational  thought  by  Professor  Darroch. 
This  subject  has  been  so  handled  as  to  form  a  complete  text- 
book. 

The  preceding  volumes  have  been  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  various  educational  problems  in  their  modern  and  practical 
aspect.  The  history  of  educational  thought  has  been  reserved 
until  the  last  volume,  so  as  to  weld  together  and  place  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  past  the  many  subjects  discussed  and  the 
views  expressed  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  I 

THE  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  Education  has  been  written  by 
James  Drevor,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  remainder  of  the  article 
is  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Darroch,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  writers  have  given 
the  results  of  their  study  over  a  number  of  years,  and  they  trust 
that  the  article  may  be  useful  not  merely  to  the  teacher  in  the 
school,  but  to  many  general  readers  and  students  of  Education. 


THE 

TEACHER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

i 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MAIN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEORY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GREEKS  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

L    INTRODUCTORY 

IN  the  endeavour  to  understand  the  history  of  educational  thought, 
it  is  important  that,  at  the  outset,  the  reader  should  have  some 
conception  of  the  right  method  to  be  pursued,  if  any  permanent 
result  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  successive  changes 
in  educational  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  the  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearly  perceived  that  educational 
change  is  an  integral  part  of  the  wider  phenomenon  of  social 
change,  or,  in  other  words,  educational  progress  is  always  related 
to,  is  always  closely  connected  with  social  progress.  For,  given 
a  society  static  in  its  social  conditions,  we  have  a  correspond- 
ingly static  and  unprogressive  system  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  a  society  in  which  social  conditions  are  ever  changing, 
then,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  changing  and  progressive 
system  of  education.  The  educational  condition  of  China  over 
many  centuries  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  static  society, 
with  a  correspondingly  static  and  unprogressive  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  past  hundred  years 
furnishes  an  example  of  a  dynamic  society  or  State,  with  an  ever- 
changing  and  progressive  system  of  education  fitted  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  made  by  the  State  upon  its  school 
agencies. 

Now,  social  change  or  a  change  in  the  structure  of  any  society 

Kvays  the  resultant  of  the  operation  of  two  factors  or  causes, 

one  of  which  may  be  dominant  over  the  other  during  any  given 
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period.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  have  a  change  in  man's 
conception  of  human  life  and  human  destiny,  and,  as  a  resull 
an  endeavour  made  to  change  the  social  conditions  so  as  to  bring 
things  into  harmony  with  the  newer  ideal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  determining  factor  which  initiates  the  movement  may  be  a 
change  in  the  outward  relations  of  the  State  to  other  and  neigh- 
bouring States.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  social  movement  is 
ideally  determined — i.e.  it  is  determined  by  some  new  conception 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  State,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society. 

In  studying,  then,  the  history  of  educational  thought,  the 
reader  must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  social  ideals  prevalent  during  any  period,  and  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  innovators  of  the  time  to  alter  and  to 
mould  the  outward  circumstances,  in  order  that  they  might 
bring  the  social  conditions  into  harmony  with  the  ideal  which 
they  believed  ought  to  prevail.  Now,  one  great  and  important 
direction  which  these  social  efforts  take,  at  all  times,  is  to 
alter  and  improve  the  prevailing  system  of  education.  This  is 
natural,  for  if  we  believe  that  some  newer,  and  what  seems  to 
us  higher  conception  of  life  ought  to  prevail  and  to  be  realised  in 
individual  selves,  then  one  principal  way  to  attain  this  end  is 
to  endeavour  to  mould  the  young  in  conformity  with  the  new 
ideal.  One  or  two  examples  may  be  given  to  illustrate  this 
statement. 

Through  the  recovery  of  the  lost  literatures  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  men  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  became  acquainted 
with  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  of  human  destiny. 
The  individual  life  was  not  in  itself  to  be  starved  in  this  direction, 
repressed  in  that,  but  a  life  to  be  developed  on  all  sides ;  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this  change  in  men's  thoughts  we  have  the 
rise  of  a  broader  conception  of  what  education  should  aim  at, 
and  an  endeavour  made  to  devise  rational  systems  of  means 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
centuries,  the  development  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  sides  of  human  nature,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  aim  in  education. 

In  this  case,  we  have  a  change  in  man's  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  human  life  and  human  destiny ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  an  endeavour  to  alter  the  social  conditions  of  the  times; 
and,  as  a  further  result,  we  have  a  new  conception  as  to  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  education,  and  the  foundation  and  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas. 

The  second  case,  in  which  the  initiating  factor  is  the  realisation 
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of  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  particular  society  to  other  and 
neighbouring  societies,  may  be  illustrated  from  what  is  going  on 
in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time :  e.g.,  it  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent  that  the  struggle,  in  the  future,  between  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  will  be  economic — a  contest  in 
which  each  will  compete  against  the  others  for  the  possession  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  of  the  markets.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  success  in  such  a  struggle  is  that  the  leaders  of 
industry  in  the  various  competing  States  shall  be  fully  equipped 
both  technically  and  practically  for  the  contest.  Now,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  or  approximately  equal,  the  State  which 
possesses  a  body  of  industrial  and  commercial  leaders,  with  an 
exact  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  principles  which 
underlie  the  industrial  arts,  and  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
how  to  apply  these  principles  under  varying  circumstances, 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  devise  better  and  more  economical 
means  of  producing  the  various  articles  of  commerce,  and  so  be 
likely  to  oust  its  more  backward  neighbours  from  the  markets 
of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  the  relationship 
of  the  civilised  nations  to  one  another,  we  have  had  within 
recent  years  a  large  and  extensive  development  in  the  provision 
of  technical  and  commercial  education. 

The  second  thing  to  note  in  the  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  education  is  that  the  ends  or  aims  of  education  are 
determined,  as  Professor  Findlay  has  pointed  out,  by  the  adult 
portion  of  the  community,  as  organised  in  the  forms  of  the  family, 
the  Church,  the  State,  and  various  voluntary  associations,  and 
that  the  organisation  dominant  has  varied  in  the  various 
epochs.  For  example,  over  many  centuries  the  Church  determined 
in  Europe  the  aims,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  methods,  of  educa- 
tion. In  our  own  time,  the  control  of  the  State  over  education 
tends  to  increase,  with  the  result  that  the  predominant  aim  is  to 
secure  the  physical  and  economic  efficiency  of  the  individual. 
Hence  in  the  endeavour  to  understand  the  history  of  education 
during  any  period,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  various  agencies 
dominant  during  the  time :  e.g.,  at  the  present  time  in  France 
the  secularistic  tendencies  in  education  are  due  to  a  rebound 
from  the  dominance  of  the  Church  in  educational  control. 

The  third  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  interpretation 
of  educational  history  is  that  the  national  ideal  of  education 
may  be  in  conflict  with  other  ideals,  and  especially  with  the  ideal 
which  aims  at  developing  all  sides  of  man's  nature.  For  the  type 
of  individual  best  suited  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  State  during 
any  particular  period  may  be  the  individual  whose  education 
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has  been  more  or  less  one-sided ;  and,  conversely,  the  education 
which  aims  at  the  production  of  a  type  more  fully  developed  may 
fail  to  produce  the  citizen  best  suited  for  the  present  particular 
needs  of  the  State.  For  example,  the  education  of  ancient  Sparta 
was  one-sided  ;  it  over-emphasised  the  physical  and  moral  aims 
of  education,  to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual ;  and  yet  the  educa- 
tion of  Sparta  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  State  as  then 
organised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  the  Italian 
humanists,  in  the  earliest  and  best  days,  aimed  at  producing  the 
complete  citizen  after  the  model  of  the  citizen  of  ancient  Athens 
in  its  prime ;  but  the  citizen  so  produced  was  not  the  best  fitted 
to  succeed  in  the  Italy  of  that  day,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  its  high 
educational  aims,  Italy  became  politically  decrepit,  and  in  time 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  "For  the  great  problem, 
at  all  times,  in  the  organisation  of  a  national  system  of  education, 
is  to  devise  a  system  which  will  tend  to  produce  the  type  of 
individual  best  suited  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  individual. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  ever-present 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  the  State  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

The  fourth  fact  to  note,  in  the  understanding  of  educational 
thought,  is  that  educational  change  often  lags  behind  social 
change,  and  that  there  may  be  large  changes  in  the  social  structure 
of  society  before  any  serious  attempt  is  made  to  remodel  the 
educational  aims  and  agencies.  As  an  example,  we  may  note 
that  the  classical  tradition  prevailed,  as  the  one  and  only  type 
of  education  amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Western 
Europe,  long  after  the  social  structure  had  changed;  and  as  a 
further  illustration,  we  may  notice  how  slow  and  tardy  has  been 
the  recognition  that  science  should  find  a  place  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  youth  of  Western  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  the  difference  between  social  and  natural 
evolution  must  be  noted.  In  the  latter  we  may  have  a  change 
in  the  environmental  conditions  followed  or  accompanied  by 
an  adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  new  conditions.  In  this 
case  the  individuals  who  are  unfitted  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances gradually  perish,  whilst  those  who  are  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  order  survive  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
environment  may  be  more  or  less  constant,  but  we  may  have 
individuals  born  varying  in  some  respects  from  their  fellows  of 
their  own  species.  If  these  variations  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
allow  their  possessors  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  the  environment 
than  the  others,  then  they  live  a  fuller  life,  persist,  and  tend 
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to  beget  progeny  better  adapted  to  the  environment  than  their 
less  favoured  neighbours. 

Evolution  so  conceived  is  not  a  process  which  is  consciously 
worked  out — there  is  no  explicit  and  conscious  idea  of  an  end 
to  be  attained  or  of  the  means  necessary  for  its  realisation. 
All  we  can  say  is  that,  given  any  environment  of  a  relatively 
stable  character,  we  find  amongst  the  organisms  placed  in  relation 
to  these  external  circumstances  varying  degrees  of  adaptation, 
and  that  the  organisms  which  either  intensively  or  extensively 
enter  into  more  harmonious  relations  than  the  others  with  the 
existing  conditions  tend  to  survive  and  to  propagate  their  kind. 
Moreover,  in  such  adaptation  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
moral  purpose. 

In  social  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  present 
some  idea  of  an  end  to  be  achieved,  and  a  conscious  adaptation 
of  means  for  its  attainment.  As  a  consequence,  in  educational 
change  we  always  have  operative  an  idea  of  some  end  to  be  reached, 
and  a  corresponding  adaptation  of  means  for  its  achievement. 
The  difficulty  of  comprehending  this  fact,  and  so  of  understanding 
the  educational  practice  of  any  particular  period,  is  due  mainly 
to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  always  operative 
various  aims,  and  as  a  result  varying  systems  of  means  for  their 
attainment.  This  is  inevitable,  partly  because  there  is  no  one 
single  agency,  which  alone  determines  during  any  period  the 
aims  and  methods  of  education,  and  partly  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  social  services  in  demand.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  and  never  can  be  any  one  type  of  education  suited 
to  all  individuals  and  fitted  to  attain  every  social  end.  As  long 
as  there  are  differences  in  individual  capacity,  as  long  as 
there  are  differences  in  social  service  required,  there  must  be 
corresponding  differences  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  education. 
The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  agency  which 
lays  down  the  aims  of  education  in  most  cases  entrusts  the 
devisal  of  the  methods  to  other  agencies.  As  a  consequence  the 
latter  often  fail  clearly  to  understand  the  aims  of  the  former, 
and  we  have  as  a  result  a  confusing  or  blending  of  various 
aims. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
trace  the  development  of  educational  thought  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  the  present.  To  the  present-day  educationist  or 
teacher,  the  modern  period — which  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  the  Italian  cities  in  the  fourteenth  century — is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  as  a  consequence  will  receive  the  larger  share  of 
our  attention. 
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GREEK    EDUCATION1 

INTRODUCTION 

GREEK  education  may  still  be  said  to  possess  at  the  present 
day  an  educational  as  well  as  a  historical  significance.  From 
the  historian's  point  of  view  the  history  of  a  civilisation  must 
be  regarded  as  incomplete  so  long  as  it  does  not  include  a  history 
of  the  system  of  education  which  was  characteristic  of  that 
civilisation.  The  history  of  Greek  education  is  therefore  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Greek  civilisation.  Further,  still  taking 
the  historian's  point  of  view,  we  may  trace  important  influences 
in  Roman  education  derived  from  the  earlier  Greek  development, 
and  in  modern  education  derived  from  both  educational  develop- 
ments of  the  Ancient  World.  Hence  the  historical  significance 
of  Greek  education.  But  Greek  education  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant from  the  educational  point  of  view.  We  might  conceivably 
at  the  present  day  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which 
no  lessons  could  be  learned  from  the  educational  systems  of  the 
Ancient  World,  even  though  we  could  trace  historically  the  in- 
fluence of  those  systems  right  on  to  the  present  time.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  not  yet  reached  such  a  stage.  Greek  and 
Roman  education  may  still  furnish  lessons  for  the  educational 
theorist  and  for  the  practical  teacher  of  to-day.  The  history  of 
those  systems  can  throw  some  light  on  many  problems  still  un- 
solved. 

Both  historically  and  educationally  the  characteristics  of 
Greek  education  which  are  most  significant  for  modern  civilisation 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads : 

1.  In  the  first  place  Greek  education  is  significant  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
and  more  especially  because  of  its  emphasis  on  individual  develop- 
ment and  individual  freedom  under  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  make  the  phenomenon  unique  in  human  history. 

2.  In  the  second  place  Greek  education  is  significant  as  furnish- 
ing us  with  the  earliest  definitely  and  clearly  formulated  conception 
of  a  liberal  education. 

As  regards  the  first  point  Greek  education  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  all  Oriental  educational  developments  ;  as  regards 
both  it  is  only  less  near  to  us  at  the  present  day  than  is  the 
education,  say,  of  Germany  or  of  America. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  education  it  is  usual  to  recognise  two 

1  The  account  of  "Greek  Education"  is  based  (by  permission)  on  the  writer's 
Creek  Education  :   its  Practice  and  its  Principles  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
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periods  of  development,  each  with  special  characteristics,  known 
respectively  as  the  old  education  and  the  new  education,  the 
dividing  line  being  drawn  at  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  grand 
distinction  between  the  old  education  and  the  new  may  be 
briefly  expressed  by  saying  that  during  the  period  of  the  old 
education  the  State  was  supreme  and  the  individual  was  re- 
garded as  existing  for  the  State,  while  under  the  new  educational 
regime  individualism  became  gradually  more  and  more  prominent, 
until  finally  it  became  predominant,  this  change  being  clearly 
reflected  in  the  education  of  the  young.  At  the  same  time  Greek 
civilisation  from  being  national  became  cosmopolitan. 

THE    OLD    EDUCATION 

In  the  education  of  the  Homeric  Period  we  find  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  educational  developments  of  historical 
times  in  Greece.  Our  information  is  naturally  very  scanty  with 
regard  to  this  education,  but  its  aim  or  ideal  has  been  expressed 
for  us  by  Homer  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles :  "  For  this  end  he  (Peleus) 
sent  me  forth  to  teach  thee  all  these  things,  to  be  a  speaker  of 
wise  words  and  a  doer  of  valiant  deeds"  (//.  ix.  1.  443).  The 
man  who  was  wise  in  counsel  and  brave  in  battle  represents  the 
ideal  of  the  Homeric  Greeks,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously 
their  education  aimed  at  this.  The  education  itself  must  have 
been  largely  informal  and  almost  entirely  through  practice,  such 
instruction  as  there  was  being  of  relatively  minor  significance. 

Homeric  Education  is  interesting  mainly  as  showing  the 
very  early  recognition  among  the  Greeks  of  the  two  aspects  of 
education,  the  intellectual  and  the  physical.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Greek  education  that  these  two  aspects  are  always  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  way  that  implies  almost  equal  emphasis.  In  historical 
times  we  find  thus  two  recognised  kinds  of  education,  physical 
and  intellectual,  and  two  recognised  school  subjects,  music  and 
gymnastics,  both  being  understood,  especially  the  former,  in  a 
wide  sense.  However  radically  different  the  two  developments 
of  Greek  education  during  historical  times,  which  we  find  typified 
by  the  education  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  may  have 
been  in  other  respects,  this  at  least  was  a  common  characteristic. 
Culture,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  music  and  gymnastics, 
\\ords  and  deeds,  are  constant  features  of  Greek  education  during 
the  old  education  period.  The  developments  of  education  at 
Athens  and  at  Sparta  were,  however,  so  distinct  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  them  separately,  and  we  shall  begin  with  the 
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educational  system  of  Sparta  for  reasons  which  will  become  obvious 
as  we  proceed. 

Education  at  Sparta. — Spartan  education  is  important  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  we  have  in  the  case  of 
the  Spartan  system  an  extremely  interesting  educational  experi- 
ment, made  under  fairly  well  understood  conditions,  carried  out 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  the  results  to  be  estimated, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  and  with 
these  results  recorded  for  us  in  history.  In  the  second  place  the 
Spartan  system  exerted  considerable  influence  on  all  the  Greek 
educational  theorists,  but  more  especially  on  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Spartan  system  is  that  it  was 
a  development  of  the  older  Greek  education,  such  as  it  was  for 
example  in  Homeric  times,  under  State  control,  education  being 
conducted  entirely  by  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  ends  of  the  State.  We  have  at  Sparta  education  under  a 
system  of  State  Socialism.  Further,  the  Spartans  had  a  perfectly 
clear  and  definite  aim  in  their  education,  along  with  a  consistent, 
controlled,  and  fully  organized  system  of  means,  in  their  compul- 
sory State  school  system,  the  first  of  which  we  have  record  in 
history. 

This  Spartan  system  is  largely  explained  by  the  social  and 
political  conditions  under  which  it  arose.  In  early  times,  prob- 
ably about  the  Homeric  age,  or  shortly  after,  the  Dorian  Greeks 
had  migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  invasions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus were  by  independent  bands,  and  these  made  independent 
settlements  in  the  new  country.  From  one  of  such  independent 
bands  of  Dorian  Greeks  sprang  the  State  of  Sparta.  In  most  cases 
the  invaders  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  which  they  had  settled.  Consequently  their  attempt 
to  retain  all  political  power  in  their  own  hands  failed.  At  Sparta 
this  was  not  the  case.  Here  the  ancient  inhabitants  never  re- 
gained any  political  power  or  privileges.  But  the  consequence  was 
that  the  Spartans  were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  like 
a  small  army  encamped  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country.  It  is 
this  fact  which  gives  us  the  key  to  the  Spartan  educational  policy. 
For  centuries  Sparta  remained  little  more  than  a  large  military 
camp  in  the  midst  of  a  population,  hostile  because  they  had  been 
deprived  of  their  political  rights,  and  outnumbering  the  privileged 
citizens  of  the  State  in  the  proportion,  probably,  of  at  least  ten 
to  one.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  so  situated  that  the  existence 
of  the  State  depended  on  their  keeping  up  their  soldierly  habits, 
and  as  a  result  the  whole  education  and  life  of  the  Spartans  became 
a  preparation  for  war. 
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The  ideal  and  aim  of  the  Spartan  education  follows  almost 
necessarily.  The  aim  was  to  raise  a  body  of  hardy,  brave,  dis- 
ciplined citizen-soldiers.  The  ideal  is  best  expressed  in  the 
terms  "  fortitude  of  body  and  of  mind/'  A  body  trained  to 
endure  hunger,  thirst,  the  pain  of  wounds,  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
march,  all  extremes  of  temperature  and  climate,  and  a  mind 
disciplined  to  obedience,  cool  and  alert  in  emergencies,  and  un- 
dismayed in  the  face  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  even  death — such 
was  the  Spartan  aim  and  ideal  in  education.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  individual  existed  for  the  State,  the  human  being 
was  absorbed  in  the  citizen.  From  this  point  of  view  the  ideal 
was  a  strong,  self-reliant,  and  self-sufficient  State. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  regarding  education  at  Sparta 
was  entrusted  to  a  Minister  of  Education,  as  we  may  call  him, 
a  State  official  appointed  for  the  purpose  (^aiSoi/d^os).  Under 
him  were  subordinate  officials  termed  overseers  (/3i8ialoi), 
charged  mainly  with  the  supervision  of  the  physical  training. 
The  period  of  education  under  State  control  extended  from  the 
end  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  year,  at  which  age 
full  citizenship  was  attained.  Up  to  the  completion  of  his  seventh 
year  the  boy's  education  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother.  Only  immediately  on  birth  was  there  any  interference 
by  the  State.  Throughout  Greece  the  custom  of  exposing  children 
prevailed,  and  at  Sparta  all  children  who  did  not  satisfy  the 
State  officials  who  examined  them  at  birth  were  ordered  to  be 
exposed  on  the  mountains.  Otherwise  the  State  did  not  interfere 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  year. 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  Spartan  boy  was  taken  over  by  the 
State.  He  was  transferred  from  his  home  to  a  kind  of  public 
boarding-school,  and  thenceforward  the  Minister  of  Education 
was  responsible  for  his  upbringing,  the  cost  of  the  education  being 
defrayed  from  the  State  revenue.  In  the  public  boarding-school 
the  boys  were  arranged  in  bands  and  companies,  each  under  the 
charge  of  an  older  boy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  boys  themselves 
of  a  young  man  or  "Eiren."  The  system  was,  in  other  words, 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  pupil-teacher  or  monitor  system. 
Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  the  boys  were  grouped 
into  three  classes  according  to  age — from  seven  to  twelve,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  The  life  and 
training  were  graduated  accordingly  with  respect  to  severity. 

Throughout  Greece  during  early  times  the  subjects  of  education 

re  two — gymnastics  for  the  body  and  music  for  the  soul. 
Music  was,  however,  in  historical  times  a  very  wide  term,  and 
included  those  subjects  which  we  would  sum  up  under  the  term 
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"  intellectual  culture/'  such  subjects,  for  example,  as  literature 
and  letters  generally,  and  even  arithmetic.  At  Sparta,  gym- 
nastics was  considered  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  a  boy's 
education.  This  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it  appears 
to  be,  for  we  must  remember  that  throughout  Greece,  under  the 
old  regime,  gymnastics  was  at  least  equally  esteemed  with  music. 
The  aim  of  Spartan  physical  training  was,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  at  least  by  implication,  to  develop  those  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a  good  soldier — strength,  activity,  endurance.  The 
development  of  the  athlete  was  never  in  Greece  looked  upon  as 
the  true  aim  of  athletic  exercises,  but  in  the  best  days  was  rather 
despised  than  otherwise.  The  gymnastic  exercises  at  Sparta 
were  performed  naked  and  in  public.  The  chief  stimulus  em- 
ployed was  rivalry,  and  the  competitive  spirit  was  intensified  by 
the  critical  crowd  of  spectators,  which  was  always  to  be  seen 
around  the  exercising  grounds.  There  were  periodical  exami- 
nations at  short  intervals,  and  punishments  were  frequent 
and  severe.  These  must,  however,  be  regarded  partly  as  an 
extension  of  the  Spartan  physical  training — training  to  en- 
dure pain. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  Spartan  boy  was  in  general 
much  less  elaborate.  The  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  was  confined  to  the  merest  rudiments,  if  given  at  all. 
Everything  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life  was  proscribed.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Spartans 
were  absolutely  deficient  in  intellectual  culture,  more  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  literature.  The  boys  had  to  learn  by  heart 
the  laws,  and  the  words  of  songs  and  hymns.  They  also  learned 
by  heart  the  poems  of  Homer,  heroic  ballads  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  like,  obtaining  in  this  way,  as  Laurie  points  out,  such  intel- 
lectual culture  as  a  nation  may  obtain  before  the  invention  or 
introduction  of  letters,  quite  independently  of  what  they  learned 
to  read  and  write.  Moreover,  informal  moral  and  intellectual 
training  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Spartan  system.  It 
was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  the  future  citizens.  Further, 
each  boy  was  a  kind  of  adopted  child  to  one  particular  citizen, 
and  that  citizen  was  held  responsible  for  teaching  the  boy  how 
to  behave  on  all  occasions,  when  and  how  to  speak,  and  when  to 
be  silent. 

The  musical  education  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  music,  consisted  in  their  being  taught  to  sing  and  to  dance, 
but  not  to  play  any  musical  instrument,  these  at  Sparta  being 
left  to  professional  musicians.  The  Spartan  music — the  Dorian 
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mode — received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  great  Greek 
educational  theorists,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  boys  at  Sparta  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
if  only  for  its  peculiarity.  This  was  the  encouragement  of  petty 
theft  as  regards  certain  things,  so  long  as  it  was  not  discovered. 
If  discovered  in  the  act,  the  boy  was  punished — but  for  his  clumsi- 
ness, not  for  his  theft.  The  object  of  this  curious  custom  seems 
to  have  been  to  develop  resource  and  self-reliance.  Its  obvious 
dangers  were  minimised  at  Sparta  by  the  fact  that  the  society 
was  largely  communistic,  and  there  was  therefore  little  temptation 
to  theft  in  ordinary  life.  Another  feature  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  peculiar,  but  which  we  can  more  easily  understand, 
was  the  custom  prevalent  at  the  common  meals  of  the  boys  for 
the  youth  or  "  Eiren"  in  charge  to  call  upon  individual  boys,  at 
the  end  of  the  meal,  to  answer  questions  with  regard  to  actions 
and  persons,  such  as  were  calculated  to  test  and  develop  their 
powers  of  discrimination  and  their  conciseness  of  speech.  In 
this  way  the  boys  were  trained  in  moral  judgment  and  in  such 
policy  and  statecraft  as  the  Spartans  practised  or  thought  com- 
mendable. 

After  the  Spartan  boy  had  passed  his  eighteenth  year  he  began 
what  we  may  call  his  professional  training.  Since  at  Sparta 
the  only  profession  was  the  military,  this  training  was  mainly — 
and  more  exclusively  as  time  went  on — a  training  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  complete  training  occupied  a  period  of  twelve  years 
—till  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  age  the  young  man  became  a 
full  Spartan  citizen.  The  first  two  years  were  devoted  to  pre- 
paration for  the  more  serious  training  which  came  later.  During 
these  two  years  the  budding  youth  or  "  Melleiren  "  devoted  him- 
self to  the  continuation  of  his  gymnastics,  and  preliminary  work 
in  military  drill,  light  skirmishing,  and  the  use  of  arms.  He 
seems  at  this  stage  to  have  come  more  directly  under  the  charge 
of  the  "  overseers,"  and  he  had  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
the  Ephors  every  ten  days  to  make  sure  that  his  physical  develop- 
ment was  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  preliminary  period  over,  the  "Melleiren  "  became  a  full- 
fledged  "  Eiren,"  and  his  specific  military  training  began.  He  was 
now  exercised  in  gymnastics  of  the  severest  kind,  in  riding,  in 
swimming,  and  in  exhausting  dances.  He  lived  on  the  coarsest 
food,  slept  on  reeds,  and  underwent  a  discipline  as  severe  as  that 
of  an  army  in  the  field.  The  young  men  were  not  sent  out  to 
war,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  send 
any  but  full-grown  citizens  to  face  the  terrors  of  battle,  but  they 
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were  expected  to  man  the  various  fortresses,  and  a  body  of  a 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  accompanied 
the  kings  into  the  field  to  serve  as  a  bodyguard. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  young  men  an 
important  part  was  played  by  the  "common  tables  "  at  which 
all  the  citizens  and  young  men  were  expected  to  take  their  meals 
together.  Most  writers  say  that  the  institution  of  these  public 
tables  was  intended  to  repress  luxury.  But  Xenophon  maintains, 
and  he  is  probably  right,  that  they  were  intended  also  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  school  for  the  youth  and  younger  citizens.  At  all 
events  they  served  this  purpose.  These  public  tables  were  not 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  but  each  person  was  obliged 
to  bring  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  provisions  every  month. 
The  usual  number  at  each  table  was  fifteen,  and  each  group  of 
fifteen  formed  a  small  club,  candidates  for  admission  being 
balloted  for  and  admitted  only  if  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  girls  at  Sparta  were  educated  on  practically  the  same 
lines  as  the  boys,  except  that  they  were  not  taken  away  from 
their  homes  and  put  under  the  care  of  State  officials  for  their 
upbringing.  Their  gymnastic  training  was  perhaps  not  quite 
so  severe,  but  it  had  the  same  end  in  view,  the  development  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  body,  in  order  that  the  race  might  not 
degenerate  physically  because  of  the  want  of  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  women.  A  defect  common  to  most  of  the  other 
Greek  States — neglect  of  the  education  of  women — was  thus 
absent  at  Sparta,  and  this  because  the  recognised  position  of 
woman  was  much  higher  at  Sparta  than  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

The  Spartan  system  of  education  may  be  judged  by  its  results. 
In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  question  that  fine  soldiers  were 
produced.  States  used  to  send  to  Sparta  for  a  Spartan  general 
to  lead  their  armies.  On  the  other  hand  the  system  failed  to 
produce  statesmen.  Fettered  by  his  narrow  education  and  out- 
look, the  Spartan  could  not  appreciate  large  issues  or  a  far-sighted 
policy.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Sparta  became 
practically  mistress  of  Greece,  it  was  very  soon  evident  that  though 
she  could  conquer  she  was  absolutely  unfitted  to  rule.  Moreover, 
the  Spartans  failed  even  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the 
military  art  itself,  and  this  in  the  long  run  proved  their  destruction. 
All  these  results  were  due  primarily  to  their  ignoring  the  impor- 
tance of  a  wide  intellectual  culture  to  supplement  their  physical 
training. 

In  the  second  place,  the  system  produced  loyal  and  obedient 
citizens  of  the  State,  willing  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood 
in  its  defence — at  least  in  the  best  days — and  carefully  obser- 
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vant  of  all  its  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spartan  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  was  largely  blind  and  unreasoning — just 
the  sort  of  obedience  that  strict  military  discipline  develops. 
Further,  the  morality  of  the  Spartan  was  a  State  system  imposed 
from  without,  and  not  a  personal  morality  developed  from 
within.  The  moral  code  according  to  which  he  guided  his  actions 
was  on  the  same  level  in  his  eyes  as  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  he 
regarded  it  because  he  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  it  in  the 
strict  and  consistent  Spartan  fashion.  Consequently,  away  from 
home,  and  freed  from  the  iron  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  was 
licentious,  greedy,  and  neither  just  nor  honourable  in  his  dealings. 
The  morality  which  was  part  of  a  cast-iron  system  to  which  he 
had  to  adjust  himself  never  became  morality  in  a  true  personal 
sense. 

Lastly,  the  brutalising  tendency  of  an  exclusive,  or  almost 
exclusive,  devotion  to  gymnastics,  had  little  to  counteract  it  at 
Sparta.  The  whole  State  might  be  said  to  be  organised  on  a 
basis  of  brute  force,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  finer  traits  of 
human  nature,  such  as  gentleness,  tenderness,  pity,  or  mercy. 
Aristotle  criticises  the  Spartan  system  of  education  severely  in 
this  regard.  Even  home  life,  which  might  have  supplied  to  a 
great  extent  what  was  wanting,  was  practically  or  at  least  partially 
destroyed  by  the  institution  of  the  public  tables,  and  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  education  of  the  boys  after  the  age  of  seven 
and  until  manhood  and  citizenship  had  been  attained. 

Athenian  Education. — It  was  at  Athens  that  Greek  edu- 
cation was  really  developed.  The  development  was  possible 
because  there  was  no  cast-iron  system  representing  the  State  and 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  State  to  wh^ch  the  individual  was 
compelled  to  adjust  himself.  This  was  not  due  to  any  funda- 
mentally different  conception  of  the  relationship  between  indi- 
vidual and  State.  Like  the  Spartans  the  Athenians  held  the 
characteristically  Greek  view  that  the  individual  existed  for  the 
State,  that  the  State  was  everything,  the  individual  a  mere 
unit.  But  the  Athenians  differed  from  the  Spartans  in  their 
idea  of  how  the  State  ideal  could  best  be  realised.  At  Athens  it 
was  held,  at  least  by  implication,  that  the  full  and  free  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  his  powers 
was  the  best  way  to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  Athenian 
progress  and  Spartan  stagnation,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  us  a 
key  to  the  kind  of  development  which  later  took  place  in  Athenian 
education. 

There  are  three  main  respects  in  which  Athenian  education 
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contrasts  itself  with  Spartan.  In  the  first  place,  the  Spartans 
educated  for  war,  the  Athenians  for  peace.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Athenians  emphasised  quite  different  aspects  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  and  correspondingly  modified  the  aim  of  education.  With 
the  Athenians  the  Homeric  "  wise  speech  and  brave  action  "  was  no 
longer  an  adequate  expression  of  the  ideal.  They  emphasised  the 
excellence  of  man  as  man,  and  included  in  their  conception  of  this 
the  idea  of  self-control  or  moderation — inner  harmony,  as  it  were — 
together  with  becomingness  or  grace — outer  harmony  of  action 
and  behaviour.  In  the  third  place,  Spartan  education  was  public, 
Athenian  private.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  at  Athens  no  State 
school  system,  as  at  Sparta,  administered  by  State  officials,  but 
the  schools  were  adventure  schools,  and  the  father  as  head  of  the 
family  was  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  Athenian  system  of 
education  was  the  result  partly  of  their  development  of  the  ideal 
of  human  excellence,  partly  of  the  position  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  partly  of  the  democratic  form 
of  the  government,  which  gave  public  opinion  an  exceptional 
degree  of  influence.  The  aim  of  education  throughout  Greece 
was  always  to  produce  the  good  citizen,  but  at  Athens  the  con- 
ception of  what  constituted  good  citizenship  was  so  broad,  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  were  so  multifarious  and  their  functions 
so  important,  and  increasingly  so  as  time  went  on,  that  a  narrow 
system  of  education  like  that  of  Sparta  was  out  of  the  question. 

As  at  Sparta,  the  period  of  home  education  at  Athens  lasted 
normally  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  and  during  this  period 
the  mother  was  responsible  for  the  bringing-up  of  the  child ;  but 
at  Athens  wealthy  families  frequently  employed  nurses,  and 
Lacedaemonian  nurses  were  especially  fashionable.  The  care  of 
the  body  was  the  main  consideration  at  this  stage,  but  a  beginning 
was  also  made  with  intellectual  and  moral  education  by  means 
of  tales  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  children's  games,  and  the 
like.  The  age  at  which  children  began  to  go  to  school  at  Athens 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  all  probability  it  varied 
in  individual  cases,  and  similarly  the  length  of  time  children 
were  kept  at  school,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  social 
position  of  the  parents.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume  that  the 
normal  period  of  elementary  education  at  Athens  extended  from 
the  end  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 

When  the  Athenian  boy  began  to  go  to  school  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  "  paidagogos,"  a  trusted  slave  who  had 
charge  of  the  pupil  on  his  way  to  and  from  school,  and  was  par- 
ticularly responsible  for  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  school 
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subjects  at  Athens  were  three :  "  grammata,"  or,  as  we  should 
say,  "  letters "  in  a  wide  sense;  music,  and  gymnastics.  Under 
"  grammata  "  were  included  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
In  historical  times  the  Athenian  boy  had  three  schools  to 
attend :  the  school  of  the  "  grammatistes "  for  letters,  the 
school  of  the  "  kitharistes "  for  music,  and  the  "palaistra"  for 
gymnastics.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  schools  were 
attended  simultaneously  or  at  different  periods,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability they  were  attended  simultaneously  for  a  part  at  least  of 
the  whole  school  period.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  Athenian 
boy's  elementary  education  can  be  deduced  from  numerous 
passages  in  classical  writers.  He  read  and  learned  by  heart  the 
older  poets,  especially  Homer ;  he  learned  to  play  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  and  to  sing  to  its  music  the  works  of  the  lyric 
poets;  and  he  practised  wrestling,  running,  jumping,  and  the 
usual  exercises  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  method  was  emphatically  one  of  "  learning  by  doing/1 
and  during  the  old  education  period  little  or  no  place  was  given 
to  merely  informational  instruction.  Further,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  behaviour,  conduct,  etiquette,  or  on  moral  education 
generally  through  training.  And  lastly,  professional  skill  was 
never  aimed  at — in  fact,  was  despised  rather  than  admired  in  the 
best  days.  It  was  even  something  of  a  disgrace  to  be  too  good 
a  penman.  All  this  refers  only  to  the  education  of  boys.  The 
position  of  women  at  Sparta  was  much  superior  to  their  position 
at  Athens.  At  Athens  the  general  tendency  was  to  confine  women 
to  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  where  they  lived  in  almost 
Oriental  seclusion.  A  girl's  education,  therefore,  was  purely 
a  home  education  in  household  duties,  with  the  least  possible 
contact  with  the  outer  world. 

The  ordinary  elementary  education  of  the  Athenian  boy 
terminated,  as  already  noted,  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
probably  earlier  in  the  case  of  many,  but  the  sons  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  spent  the  next  two  years  in  obtaining  what  we  can  only 
call  a  secondary  education,  albeit  in  older  times  confined  to 
gymnastics.  This  took  the  form  of  more  advanced  physical 
exercises  at  the  public  gymnasia.  This  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  education,  as  the  germ  from  which  a  real 
secondary  education,  as  we  understand  it,  afterwards  developed. 
During  the  period  from  the  termination  of  the  elementary 
education  to  the  beginning  of  the  ephebic  training,  the  youth 

nt  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  the  gymnasium,  associated  with 

adult  citizens  there,  and  listened  to  the  social  and  political  dis- 

:is  which  went  on.     This  valuable,  if  somewhat  informal, 
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education,  began  to  be  systematised  with  the  coming  of  the 
Sophists,  but  that  is  a  subject  which  must  be  dealt  with  later, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  new  education. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Athenian  youth  came  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  State,  as  an  "  Ephebos  "  or  cadet,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  he  was  required  to  direct  his  attention  primarily 
to  physical  training,  and  to  the  acquiring  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms  and  in  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  incident  to  a 
soldier's  life.  The  first  year  he  spent  in  camp  life  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  ;  the  second  year  he  lived  the  life  of  a  regular  soldier, 
doing  garrison  duty  and  policing  the  frontier ;  and  during  the 
whole  period  he  participated  in  various  religious  festivals,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  all  religious  processions.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  full  Athenian  citizen,  and  thence- 
forward shared  in  that  magnificent  higher  education  which  public 
life  at  Athens  could  yield. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

Striking  changes  in  education  began  to  appear  at  Athens 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  These  were  due  in  the 
main  to  profound  changes  in  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 
partly,  also,  to  the  development  of  new  influences  predominantly 
literary  and  philosophical,  themselves  the  results  of  the  same 
factors.  An  adequate  discussion  of  these  transitional  influences 
would  involve  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  history  of  Athens 
during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
here  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  chief  changes  that  took  place 
and  to  show  how  they  affected  education. 

In  the  first  place,  during  this  period  there  was  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  ending  in  as  completely  democratic  a  form 
of  government  as  we  can  expect  to  find  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  ancient  Greece.  Owing  to  this  and  the  kind  of 
political  life  which  was  consequently  developed  at  Athens,  a 
premium  was  placed  on  the  ability  to  sway  the  minds  of  a  popular 
audience,  and  hence  on  forensic  skill  and  oratorical  ability.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  State  to 
lose  somewhat  of  its  dignity  and  of  its  moral  and  religious  signi- 
ficance. Along  with  this  there  was  a  proportional  development 
of  individualism  in  thought  as  well  as  action. 

In  the  second  place,  during  the  fifty  years  succeeding  the 
Persian  Wars  there  was  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  owing  to  Athens  becoming  a  great  imperial  power  as  well 
as  a  great  commercial  centre.  This  offered  a  further  inducement 
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to  a  political  career.  The  premium  on  forensic  skill  and  oratorical 
ability  was  therefore  increased.  A  scramble  for  wealth  and 
power  resulted,  with  all  the  selfish  individualism  which  that 
entails.  The  resulting  evils  were  aggravated  with  the  fall  of 
Athens  and  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
citizens. 

In  the  third  place,  the  wide  commercial  relations  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  brought  them  into  contact  with  foreign  customs  and 
foreign  ideas.  This  had  a  stimulating  effect  in  many  directions, 
but  the  critical  spirit  with  regard  to  their  own  customs  and  ideas 
which  was  aroused  led  ultimately  to  a  decay  in  their  old  religion 
and  morality,  and  to  a  general  scepticism  and  indifference  with 
regard  to  such  matters.  The  breaking-down  of  the  old  religious 
basis  of  morality,  accompanied  by  the  gradual  crumbling  away 
of  the  civic  basis,  strengthened  the  individualistic  tendencies 
arising  from  other  sources. 

Finally,  there  were  several  literary  and  philosophical  ten- 
dencies, partly  the  outcome  of  these  factors,  and  partly  the 
natural  development  of  the  Greek  genius,  which  now  came  to 
exercise  a  marked  influence  on  education  and  on  life.  These 
were  focussed  by  the  Sophists,  and  this  is  the  real  secret  of 
their  influence  and  the  key  to  their  significance  in  the  history  of 
Athenian  education.  (See  Special  Chapter.) 

As  a  result  of  these  influences  far-reaching  changes  took  place 
in  education.  These  changes  were  most  obvious  in,  but  by  no 
means  confined  to,  higher  education.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
secondary  and  university  education,  as  we  understand  it,  first 
came  into  existence.  The  period  of  two  years  previous  to  the 
period  of  ephebic  training,  formerly  spent  in  advanced  gymnastic 
exercises,  the  ephebic  period  itself,  and  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  its  completion,  were  largely  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
higher  education  offered  by  the  Sophists.  The  chief  part  of  this 
new  learning  may  be  called  rhetoric,  though  it  was  hardly  as 
yet  the  systematic  rhetoric  afterwards  taught  in  the  rhetorical 
schools.  This  means  that  higher  education  was  largely  linguistic 
and  literary.  Literature  had  always,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  a 
great  part  of  Athenian  education,  but  in  former  times  the  content 
of  literature  had  been  emphasised,  and  attention  had  been  mostly 
confined  to  the  older  poetry  ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  emphasis 
began  to  be  laid  on  the  formal  side,  and  grammar  and  rhetoric 
developed  as  formal  studies,  while  the  later  poetry  and  prose 
were  more  and  more  studied.  Rhetoric  was  important  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  to  begin  with  it  was  studied  mainly 
from  that  point  of  view.  To  persuade  or  please  the  multitude, 
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to  win  a  lawsuit,  to  confound  an  opponent,  were  the  ends  which 
the  new  language  study  was  intended  to  subserve.  The  choice 
of  words,  grammar,  style,  logic  came  therefore  to  occupy  an 
altogether  predominant  position  in  higher  education. 

Analogous  changes  took  place  in  elementary  education. 
Emphasis  came  to  be  laid  on  form  rather  than  content,  on  in- 
struction rather  than  training,  and  on  showy  and  superficial 
knowledge  rather  than  practice.  Here  also  the  older  poets  were 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  later  didactic  poets,  and  new  and 
complicated  musical  instruments  were  introduced.  There  was  a 
general  relaxing  in  the  severity  of  the  gymnastic  training,  and 
more  or  less  neglect  of  moral  training. 

The  transition  period  ultimately  gave  birth  to  two  distinct 
types  of  higher  school,  which  later  came  to  be  grades  rather 
than  types — the  philosophical  school  and  the  rhetorical.  Both 
types  are  combined  in  the  Sophists,  but  they  are  clearly 
distinguishable  in  the  following  generation.  Even  among  the 
Sophists  there  had  been  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
two  groups,  the  one  group  confining  itself  to  the  preparation  of 
the  youth  for  public  life,  the  other  aiming  at  something  like  an 
encyclopaedic  culture,  with  more  than  a  tincture  of  philosophy. 
The  school  of  Isocrates  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rhetorical 
school  proper.  Isocrates,  however,  rather  represents  the  tran- 
sition from  the  sophist  to  the  rhetor.  The  strictly  rhetorical 
schools  of  Lysias,  Isseus,  and  others,  completely  severed  them- 
selves from  philosophy,  developing  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
style  pure  and  simple. 

In  such  rhetorical  schools  the  training  and  instruction  con- 
sisted in  the  careful  choice  of  words,  the  studied  arrangement 
of  matter,  the  clear  statement  of  arguments,  and  generally  the 
formal  side  of  language  study.  Such  an  education  easily  became 
showy  and  superficial,  and  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  really 
deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  anything  except  the  subtleties 
of  rhetoric  itself. 

Alongside  of  the  rhetorical  schools  were  developed  schools 
of  a  radically  different  type  in  the  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  Stoic, 
and  Epicurean  schools  of  philosophy.  The  earlier  philosophical 
schools  were  merely  the  bodies  of  students  who  gathered  round 
a  philosopher  as  his  disciples.  In  this  sense  Socrates  might  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  first  distinctively  philosophical  school. 
But  obviously  such  schools  could  not  be  very  definite  or  very 
permanent  so  long  as  they  lacked  organisation  and  were  bound 
together  by  no  bond  except  community  of  tastes  and  ideas  and 
common  admiration  of  the  master.  Several  circumstances  con- 
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tributed  to  develop  the  requisite  definiteness,  organisation,  and 
permanence.  The  first  was  the  acquisition  of  a  definite  and 
permanent  place  of  meeting — a  school  building,  as  we  should 
say — and  along  with  this  a  name.  The  Platonic  school  was  the 
first  to  acquire  these  by  establishing  itself  in  connection  with  the 
public  gymnasium,  the  Academy.  The  relation  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  to  the  gymnasia  at  Athens  is  interesting,  and 
is  significant  of  the  relation  of  the  new  higher  education  to  the 
period  formerly  given  over  by  the  youth  to  advanced  gymnastic 
exercises. 

Continuity  was  given  to  the  schools  by  the  custom  which  came 
to  prevail  of  the  head  of  the  school,  or  scholarch,  designating  his 
successor.  Thus  Plato  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  Speusippus  his 
property  near  the  Academy,  his  manuscripts,  and  the  headship 
of  the  school.  In  time  the  election  of  the  head  came  to  be  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  school,  and  later  still 
was  taken  over  by  the  State.  Another  important  factor  in  trans- 
forming a  changing  body  of  students  into  a  regular  and  definite 
school  was  the  charging  of  definite  fees.  Neither  Socrates,  Plato, 
nor  Aristotle  took  fees,  but  Speusippus  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  schools  of  that  and  succeeding  generations  followed  the 
precedent  of  the  Sophists  rather  than  of  the  great  founders  of 
the  schools.  Partly  in  this  way,  and  partly  by  means  of  donations 
and  bequests  from  friends  and  pupils,  regular  endowments  were 
built  up,  which  contributed  very  materially  to  the  influence  as 
well  as  the  continuity  of  the  various  schools. 

Sometimes  a  very  large  number  of  students  seems  to  have 
been  in  attendance.  We  are  told  that  Theophrastus,  the  successor 
of  Aristotle,  had  at  one  time  over  2,000  students.  In  a  large 
school  like  this  there  must  have  been  a  somewhat  complex  organisa- 
tion, and  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  while  we  know  that  there  were 
in  addition,  attached  to  each  of  the  great  schools,  extramural 
lecturers,  as  we  should  call  them,  with  numerous  tutors  to  prepare 
the  students  to  enter  the  schools  and  to  assist  and  direct  them 
with  their  studies. 

"As  civic  bonds  gradually  weakened,  and  Greek  education 
became  more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  membership  in  these  schools 
came  to  take  the  place  occupied  in  the  life  of  previous  generations 
by  the  duties  of  active  citizenship,  and  the  schools  came  to  be 
powerful  self-governing  societies,  with  their  own  laws,  ritual, 

vmonies,  privileges,  etc.  This  development  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Pythagoreans,  but  that  school  was  suppressed 
e  of  its  anti-civic  tendencies.  Things  were  now  altered, 
and  the  contemplative  life  claimed  more  and  more  the  loyalty 
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and  adherence  of  the  best  minds  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  State 
became  less  and  less  able  and  less  and  less  disposed  to  advance  a 
counterclaim/1  This  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  development  of 
the  political  and  philosophical  teaching  of  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, although  it  was  one  of  the  tendencies  which  they  both 
strove  to  counteract.  (See  Special  Chapters.)  The  work  done  in 
the  schools  became  purely  formal  in  a  very  short  time  after  the 
death  of  the  founders.  Their  ideas  were  simply  expounded  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  development  or  progress.  Consequently 
the  education  given  in  these  schools  soon  became  as  artificial 
as  that  given  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric.  Subtleties  of  thought 
and  meaning  came  to  occupy  an  analogous  position  to  subtleties 
of  language  and  expression. 

We  may  obviously  consider  these  philosophical  schools  as 
providing  a  university  education,  and  we  may  therefore  speak 
of  them  as  together  constituting  the  University  of  Athens.  This 
took  more  definite  shape  with  the  modification  of  the  ephebic 
training  and  the  removal  of  the  philosophical  schools  from  the 
outskirts  into  the  city.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  period 
of  ephebic  training  "  with  the  colours/'  as  we  should  say,  was 
reduced  from  two  years  to  one,  and  after  the  Macedonian  Con- 
quest it  was  made  entirely  voluntary.  A  change  of  a  still  more 
radical  nature  followed  in  the  admission  of  foreign  students  to 
the  rank  or  degree  of  "  Ephebos."  After  the  establishment  of 
Roman  rule  the  Roman  element  became  as  numerous  as  the 
native.  From  the  ranks  of  the  "  Epheboi "  the  philosophical 
and  rhetorical  schools  drew  the  majority  of  their  students.  The 
year  of  ephebic  training  became  merely  introductory  to  a 
prolonged  period  of  study.  The  schools  now  came  to  occupy 
a  very  important  position  in  Athenian  life,  and  the  State  began 
to  be  more  directly  interested  in  them.  It  began  to  give 
financial  support  from  the  public  funds,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  claim  the  right  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  election  of 
the  various  scholarchs.  At  a  later  date  the  head  of  what  we 
may  now  certainly  call  the  University  of  Athens  received  the 
title  of  Sophist.  Various  Roman  emperors  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  University,  endowing  what  we  should  call  professorial 
chairs.  At  last,  in  A.D.  529,  the  University  was  suppressed,  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  leaders,  as  a  centre 
of  pagan  influence.  It  had,  however,  much  declined  in  influence 
long  before  this  time,  and  in  the  end  was  little  more  than  a 
neo-Platonic  school,  the  rhetorical  schools  having  long  disappeared. 

After  Alexander's  conquests  other  centres  of  Greek  learning 
arose  in  different  parts  of  his  empire  which  might  well  be  called 
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universities.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  and  important  was 
the  University  of  Alexandria.  In  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria 
Alexander  intended  that  it  should  be  a  centre  of  Greek  influence, 
culture,  and  learning.  The  University,  however,  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  break-up 
of  Alexander's  empire,  Ptolemy  seized  and  held  Egypt,  assuming 
in  306  B.C.  the  title  of  king.  Ptolemy  pursued  a  most  enlightened 
policy  as  King  of  Egypt.  Part  of  this  policy  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  Museum  of  Alexandria  and  of  the 
first  public  library  in  the  world.  The  Museum  was  intended  as 
a  home  for  research  rather  than  as  a  teaching  institution,  but 
to  some  extent  it  fulfilled  both  functions.  There  scholars  and 
philosophers  resided  at  the  royal  expense  and  pursued  their 
investigations. 

The  Alexandrian  University  was  not  at  first  conspicuous  for 
its  development  of  philosophy,  but  in  science  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  most  successful  work  was  done  in  astronomy, 
geography,  and  mathematics.  Euclid  and  Archimedes  are,  per- 
haps, the  two  most  famous  names  associated  with  this  work. 
Apart  from  the  progress  in  science  the  University  of  Alexandria 
is  important  on  account  of  the  influence  which  it  transmitted  to 
the  Christian  Church.  Orthodox  Christian  doctrine  at  the  present 
day  still  bears  traces  of  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophical schools.  With  regard  to  the  education  in  the  strict 
sense  given  in  Alexandria,  we  must  record  the  same  dreary  formal- 
ism both  in  rhetoric  and  in  philosophy,  which  we  have  already 
found  at  Athens,  formal  imitation,  pedantic  criticism,  hair- 
splitting divisions  and  distinctions,  with  little  attempt  to  develop 
original  work  or  to  educate  in  any  true  sense.  In  grammar  and 
literary  criticism,  however,  we  owe  a  good  deal  to  the  work  of 
Alexandrian  scholars. 

The  development  of  the  recognised  curriculum  of  higher 
education  begins  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Greeks.  It  went  on, 
however,  through  Graeco-Roman  times,  and  we  shall  therefore 
return  to  a  consideration  of  it  after  dealing  with  Roman  education. 
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GREEK  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 
SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOPHISTS 

The  history  of  educational  thought  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  Sophists.  There  was,  of  course,  an  educational  theory  implicit 
in  all  Greek  educational  practice.  But  it  is  only  when  this  theory 
becomes  explicit  that  we  have  educational  thought  properly 
so  called.  The  Sophists  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  make  the 
theory  explicit.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the 
Sophists  were  in  any  strict  sense  educational  theorists.  They 
find  a  place  in  educational  history  first  and  foremost  as  practical 
teachers  ;  their  theory  was  merely  secondary  and  incidental. 
In  their  practice  the  Sophists  represented  the  tendencies  in 
contemporary  Greek  life,  as  in  their  theory  they  summed  up  the 
tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy. 

Philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the 
universe,  of  what  it  really  is  and  how  it  came  into  being.  The 
earliest  Greek  philosophers,  belonging  to  the  Ionic  school,  assumed 
that  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  single  material  substance,  and 
tried  to  show  how  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and  change  of  the 
world,  as  we  know  it,  could  be  derived  from  this  original  substance. 
The  difficulties  of  deriving  multiplicity  from  one  substance,  and 
change  from  permanence,  led  to  the  rise  of  other  schools  of 
philosophical  thought.  We  seem  to  get  rid  of  these  difficulties 
by  drawing  a  distinction  between  real  knowledge  and  the  kind  of 
knowledge  we  get  from  sense-perception,  asserting  that  the  latter 
is  thoroughly  unreliable,  and  then  denying  the  reality  of  the  world 
as  it  is  reported  to  us  by  the  senses.  The  Eleatics,  for  example, 
asserted  that  change  and  multiplicity  were  not  real,  but  simply 
appearance.  But  then  it  becomes  equally  possible  to  deny  the 
stability  and  rest,  which  sense-perception  seems  also  to  find  in 
the  world,  and  to  hold,  with  Heraclitus,  that  everything  is  in 
perpetual  flux.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  we  assert  the  entire  unrelia- 
bility of  sense-perception,  we  are  left  without  any  criterion  of 
knowledge  at  all,  and,  however  unreliable  sense-perception  may 
be,  it  is  the  only  direct  knowledge  we  have. 

Anaxagoras,  the  first  of  the  Attic  philosophers,  made  an 
important  forward  movement,  when  he  maintained  that  there  was 
in  the  universe  an  immaterial  substance,  vovs  or  Reason,  as  well 
as  a  material,  and  that  Reason  is  supreme,  in  the  sense  that  its 
entrance  into  the  universe  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  This 
meant  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  in  accordance  with 
which  the  universe  must  be  explained.  The  characteristic  of 
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Reason  is  that  it  forms  purposes  or  designs.  Our  account  of  the 
universe  must  therefore  be  in  terms  of  purpose  or  end — that  is, 
must  be  teleological.  This  was  the  point  reached  by  philosophy 
when  the  Sophists  came  upon  the  scene,  and,  upon  the  philosophy 
they  inherited,  they  founded  their  educational  theory  and  their 
ethics,  such  as  they  were. 

The  most  famous  of  the  individual  Sophists  were  Protagoras, 
Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Hippias.  To  these  we  might  add  the 
greatest  Sophist  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  the  life-long  enemy 
of  what  they  stood  for  in  philosophy  and  in  education — Socrates. 
Though  professedly  belonging  to  different  schools  of  philosophical 
thought — Protagoras  was  a  follower  of  Heraclitus  and  Gorgias 
an  Eleatic — the  Sophists,  when  they  philosophise  at  all,  one  and 
all  maintain  a  sceptical  subjectivism,  based  upon  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras.  They  accept  his 
position  that  Reason  is  supreme,  and  that  we  must  seek  a  teleo- 
logical explanation  of  the  universe.  But  by  Reason  they  under- 
stand mere  cleverness,  Reason  seeking  finite  ends,  as  we  find 
that  manifested  in  individuals  seeking  their  own  advantage,  and 
they  hold  that  everything  exists  merely  to  be  mastered  by  man 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  Hence  the  sophistic  aphorism, 
1  The  clever  are  masters  of  everything." 

The  Aim  of  the  Sophists  in  Education  was  frankly  utilitarian. 
This  followed  inevitably  from  their  philosophical  position.  Greek 
education  was  always,  in  a  certain  sense,  utilitarian,  inasmuch 
as  the  aim  was  to  prepare  the  individual  for  efficient  citizenship. 
The  utilitarianism  of  the  Sophists  was,  however,  much  more 
thoroughgoing,  and  much  narrower.  The  apenj  which  they 
professed  to  teach  was  the  kind  of  excellence  that  brings  success 
in  life,  which  consists  in  the  clever  management  of  one's  property 
and  civic  affairs.  Since,  according  to  their  subjectivist  doctrine, 
the  individual  man  "  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  pure  utility 
for  the  individual  becomes  the  guiding  principle  in  education. 
When  they  professed  to  teach  men  to  think,  speak,  and  act 
rationally,  they  meant  successfully  from  the  individual  and 
personalpoint  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  they  undertook  to  furnish 
young  men  with  the  kind  of  education  which  would  enable  them 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  they  called  this  the  teaching  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  All  this  was  involved  in  the  supremacy  of  Reason 
as  they  interpreted  it. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  content  and 
method  of  the  sophistic  education.  Language,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
a  superficial  philosophy  of  life  constituted  the  content  ;  the 
method  was  instruction  by  means  of  the  formal  lecture.  In  this 
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connection  their  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  educational 
thought  is  in  the  sphere  of  moral  education.  They  maintain— 
and  quite  consistently  from  their  own  point  of  view — that  Virtue 
can  be  taught  by  what  we  should  call  the  direct  and  systematic 
method.  Quite  apart  from  what  they  mean  by  Virtue,  their 
identification  of  Virtue  with  insight  or  knowledge  is  important 
in  educational  thought  as  the  keynote  also  of  much  of  the  teaching 
with  regard  to  moral  education  of  both  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Socrates  we  have  called  the  greatest  of  the  Sophists,  and  this 
was  how  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  It  was  he  who 
began  the  main  advance  from  their  philosophical  position,  and 
though  he  can  hardly  be  designated  an  educational  theorist,  he 
really  supplied  a  new  aim,  a  new  method,  and  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  education,  while  he  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  the  educational  teaching  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
indirectly  on  that  of  Aristotle. 

The  development  by  Socrates  of  the  sophistic  position  in 
philosophy  and  educational  theory  is  notable.  He,  to  begin 
with,  accepts  the  dogma  that  Reason  is  supreme  and  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things.  But  he  interprets  this  quite  differently. 
He  seeks  the  universal  in  man  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  true 
philosophy  of  life  must  be  founded.  True  wisdom,  he  says,  is  to 
know  one's  self  ;  but  this  means  knowledge  of  the  best  and  the 
universal  in  one's  self,  and  practical  mastery  of  the  self,  which 
springs  from  such  knowledge.  Moreover  he  regards  all  learning 
as  mere  recollection,  and  all  teaching  as  eliciting  knowledge  from 
the  learner,  since  the  knowledge  is  merely  of  the  universal  in 
human  nature  and  is  already  present  in  the  learner.  Hence  the 
Socratic  method  of  thinking  in  common  or  conversing  is  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  this  universal,  rising  from  the  individual  and 
particular  by  searching  out  what  is  in  ourselves  with  the  assistance 
of  another. 

The  answer  of  Socrates  to  the  utilitarianism  of  the  Sophists 
is  given  by  accepting  their  teleological  principle  but  transcending 
their  point  of  view.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  that  which 
is  an  end  for  particular  individuals,  i.e.  the  Useful,  and  that  which 
is  an  end  universally  and  in  and  for  itself,  i.e.  the  Good.  The 
educational  implication  of  this  position  is  that  we  cannot  rest 
our  education  on  the  determination  of  what  is  merely  a  finite 
end,  but  only  on  the  determination  of  what  is  an  end  in  itself. 
For  the  finite  end  is  only  an  end  in  so  far  as  it  subserves  a  higher 
end,  and  it  therefore  necessarily  leads  beyond  itself. 

As  regards  moral  education  we  find  a  similar  development 
of  sophistic  thought.  The  characteristic  principle  of  the  Socrat|c 
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ethics  is  the  position  that  the  Good  is  not  merely  the  end  of  human 
knowledge,  but  also  the  content  of  human  volition,  and  hence 
that  it  is  impossible  either  to  know  what  is  good  and  not  to  do 
it  or  to  do  what  is  good  without  knowing  it.  Knowledge  and 
Virtue  are  therefore  one  from  the  Socratic  point  of  view.  It 
follows  that  Virtue  can  be  taught  just  as  any  other  knowledge 
can  be  taught.  If  we  put  the  position  of  Socrates  into  modern 
language,  and  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  present-day  controversies 
between  the  advocates  of  indirect  and  of  direct  moral  instruction, 
or  between  disciplinarians  and  Herbartians,  we  should  say  that 
he  held  that  a  good  disposition  does  not  secure  Virtue,  nor  does 
training  and  discipline.  The  best  the  last  can  do  is  to  form  good 
habits  and  establish  a  morality  based  on  custom.  The  only 
morality  that  is  worth  while,  that  can  be  truly  called  Virtue,  is 
a  morality  that  is  conscious  of  the  grounds  of  its  actions,  and  is 
able  to  teach  these  or  explain  them  to  other  people.  The  only 
thing  that  ought  to  determine  what  is  good  and  right  for  a  man 
to  do  is  his  own  insight  or  knowledge.  Thus  enlightenment  is 
the  only  road  to  Virtue,  and  the  opposite  of  Virtue  is  ignorance, 
including  both  unconsciousness  of  the  Good  and  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  Good.  While  holding  emphatically  that  Virtue  can 
be  taught,  Socrates  implies  that  it  can  only  be  taught  by  the 
Socratic  method,  by  drawing  it  out  from  the  individual  himself, 
in  this  way  transcending  the  individual  element  and  reaching 
the  universal  element  in  human  nature.  A  good  deal  of  this 
teaching  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  man  Socrates.  To 
him  knowledge  of  the  Good  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  were 
knowledge  of  the  self,  insight  and  virtue,  but  only  because  he  was 
Socrates. 

The  life  of  Socrates,  and  above  all  his  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  both  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  in  shaping  their  ideas  with  regard  to  government 
and  education.  In  fact  we  may  almost  say  that  the  personality 
and  life  of  Socrates  have  as  much  significance  for  the  history  of 
education  as  his  thought  and  specific  teaching.  He  was  an 
educator  rather  than  an  educational  theorist. 

XENOPHON  AND  PLATO 

Two  of  the  three  chief  Greek  writers  on  education  were  actual 
and  professed  disciples  of  Socrates.  For  this  reason  we  may 

cuss  these  two,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  together,  as  well  as  for 
the  further  reason  that  both  were  social  reformers  and  saw  in 
at  ion  the  only  means  towards  social  reform. 
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Xenophon  (445-354  B.C.). — According  to  Jebb,  Xenophon 
is  better  known  to  us  as  a  man  than  almost  any  Greek  author. 
He  was  born  at  Athens  of  a  good  family,  probably  some  years 
later  than  445  B.C.,  the  date  generally  assigned  for  his  birth. 
Having  received  a  good  education  at  the  expense  of  his  brother 
Gryllus,  he  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  remained  one  of 
his  closest  and  most  intimate  disciples,  until  he  left  Athens  in 
401  B.C.  to  take  part  in  that  expedition  of  Cyrus  of  which  he  has 
left  us  record  in  the  Anabasis.  So  far  as  we  know,  Xenophon 
never  returned  to  Athens.  A  decree  of  exile  was  passed  against 
him  for  assisting  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  while  these  were 
the  enemies  of  Athens.  He,  therefore,  settled  near  Olympus  in 
Elis  under  Spartan  protection.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Sparta  at  Leuktra  in  371  B.C.  he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from 
this  new  home  and  to  have  settled  at  last  in  Corinth,  where  he 
died  about  354  B.C.,  his  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens 
having  been  repealed  about  ten  years  before. 

Unlike  Plato,  Xenophon  was  no  philosopher,  and  although 
he  writes  on  education,  he  does  not  write  as  a  philosopher,  nor 
even  as  a  practical  teacher — for  he  was  neither — but  purely  as 
a  social  reformer,  finding  in  education  the  key  to  the  social  prob- 
lems and  the  cure  for  the  social  evils  of  the  time.  In  Xenophon's 
educational  theories  we  have  expressed  the  views  of  a  man  of 
wide  and  varied  experience  of  the  world,  of  undoubted  practical 
ability,  of  high  moral  character,  and  keenly  observant  of  men  and 
things,  on  the  possible  reform  of  social  conditions  by  means  of 
education. 

Xenophon  was  an  Athenian  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
somewhat  puritanical,  and,  like  Plato,  with  an  intense  hatred  of 
the  extreme  form  of  Athenian  democracy.  He  was  excessively 
fond  of  things  Spartan,  especially  enamoured  of  Spartan  education, 
so  much  so  that  he  had  his  own  children  brought  up  at  Sparta, 
loved  an  active  outdoor  life  in  the  country,  had  won  considerable 
renown  as  a  soldier,  and  did  not  really  understand  city  and  civic 
life.  These  characteristics  of  the  man  explain  a  good  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  system  of  education  he  advocates. 

The  educational  ideas  of  Xenophon  are  developed  mainly 
in  his  Cyropcedia  or  Education  of  Cyrus.  This  work,  which 
has  often  been  regarded  as  a  history,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
pedagogical  romance,  and  the  first  of  that  series  which  includes 
the  Emile  of  Rousseau  and  the  Leonard  and  Gertrude  of 
Pestalozzi.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  but  the  system  of  education 
sketched  is  essentially  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
on  terms  of  hostility  when  Xenophon  wrote,  and  it  has  been 
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conjectured  that  Xenophon  therefore  chose  to  put  his  educational 
teaching  in  this  form,  as  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
Athenians  than  if  he  had  directly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  some  of  the  practices  of  the  hated  Spartans. 

Xenophon's  system  of  education  is  moral  and  military,  the 
intellectual  element  being  wholly  eliminated.  "  When  boys  go 
to  school/'  he  says,  "  they  spend  the  time  in  learning  justice. 
They  say  they  go  for  that  purpose,  just  as  our  boys  go  to  learn 
letters."  Thus  strongly  does  Xenophon  react  against  the  in- 
tellectual tendencies  of  the  Sophists.  The  main  features  of  the 
system  may  be  briefly  summarized  : 

1.  The  education  is  purely  political  and  civic;  that  is  to  say, 
men  are  regarded  solely  from  the  civic  point  of  view.     The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  nominally  a  democracy,  though  really  an 
aristocracy,  since  the  poorer  classes  are  virtually  excluded  by 
their  poverty  from  sharing  in  the  education,  which  is  the  road  to 
all  honours,  distinction,  and  advancement  in  the  State.     Social 
distinctions  are  based  upon  distinctions  of  worth — that  is,  of 
education  and  conduct. 

2.  The  laws  of  the  State,  with  regard  to  education,  are  so 
framed  as  to  render  unnecessary  prohibitions  of  the  form  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  by  providing  beforehand  that  the  citizens  shall 
never  have  the  disposition  to  do  any  such  things. 

3.  In  order  to  develop  the  physique   and  military  qualities 
of  the  citizens  hunting  is  made  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and 
pursued  systematically  as  an  important  part  of  education. 

4.  Several  characteristic  features  of  the  Spartan  system  are 
adopted,  such  as  common  meals,  monitorial    teaching,  inuring 
to  hardships,  and  the  like. 

Xenophon  apparently  makes  no  provision  for  the  education 
of  women  in  his  ideal  State.  His  opinions  on  this  subject  we  gather 
from  his  (Economics,  which  is  largely  a  discussion  of  the  func- 
tion and  education  of  woman.  Here  we  see  that  he  considers 
the  range  of  woman's  activities  as  confined  to  the  family.  In 
this  respect  Xenophon  is  Athenian  rather  than  Spartan.  He 
does  not  ignore,  therefore,  the  very  important  question  of  the 
education  of  women,  but  he  regards  it  as  distinctly  another  kind 
of  problem  altogether  from  the  education  of  men.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  we  may  characterise  Xenophon's  whole  educational 
theory  by  saying  that  he  merges  the  man  in  the  citizen,  the  woman 
in  the  housewife,  and  advocates  for  each  the  training  and  educa- 
tion demanded  by  their  respective  duties. 

Plato  (426-347  B.C.). — Aristocles,  afterwards  surnamed  Plato, 
was  born  at  Athens,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  view, 
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in  the  summer  of  the  year  in  the  autumn  of  which  Pericles 
died.  His  life  therefore  began  at  the  very  time  when  the  Athenian 
State  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and  fame.  Be- 
longing to  a  wealthy  and  noble  Athenian  family,  Plato  had  the 
best  education  which  Athens  could  at  that  time  afford.  During 
his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  brilliance, 
not  only  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  also  in  gymnastics  and 
physical  exercises.  Before  the  age  of  twenty,  at  which  age  he 
first  came  under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  he  is  also  said  to  have 
made  several  attempts  in  poetry — epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  On 
being  introduced  to  the  society  of  Socrates,  however,  he  burned 
his  poems,  and  thenceforward,  throughout  a  long  life,  devoted 
himself  to  philosophy. 

The  death  of  Socrates  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
in  399  B.C.  aroused  in  Plato,  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  temperament, 
and  education,  an  intense  hatred  of  anything  that  savoured  of 
mob  government.  He  retired  for  some  time  to  Megara,  and  then, 
apparently  without  returning  to  Athens,  set  out  on  an  extended 
tour,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Cyrene,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  There  is  much  doubt  and  obscurity 
with  regard  to  the  order  and  purpose  of  these  journeyings,  and 
several  of  the  stories  related  of  them  must  be  considered  as  of 
very  dubious  authenticity.  It  is  not  certain  when  Plato  re- 
turned to  Athens,  but  about  386  B.C.  he  began  teaching  philosophy 
there  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy,  and  in  his  own  garden  which 
adjoins  it,  founding  here  the  first  of  the  great  philosophical  schools 
of  Athens,  the  true  beginning  of  university  life  in  Europe.  Ex- 
cept for  two  further  brief  visits  to  Sicily,  which  are  indeed  not 
too  well  authenticated,  at  least  as  regards  details,  Plato  re- 
mained teaching  philosophy  in  Athens  till  his  death  in  347  B.C., 
without  remuneration,  and  taking  no  part  in  public  life.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  school,  thus  giving  it  a 
permanence  hitherto  possessed  by  no  school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens.  The  reputed  works  of  Plato  consist  of  Dialogues  and 
Letters,  but  the  Letters  are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious, 
and  doubt  has  also  been  cast  on  many  of  the  Dialogues  attributed 
to  him.  For  the  student  of  education  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Dialogues  are  the  Protagoras,  Republic,  and  Laws,  especially 
the  second. 

Plato's  General  Philosophical  Teaching. — Plato's  fame  rests  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  on  his  eminence  as  a  philosopher, 
and  any  account  of  Plato  which  ignored  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
would  be  hopelessly  incomplete  even  for  the  student  of  education. 
Plato's  philosophy  takes  its  rise  on  the  negative  side  from  a 
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criticism  of  the  philosophical  views  of  the  Sophists.  He  points 
out  that,  by  adopting  the  subjectivist  standpoint  of  the  Sophists, 
we  are  left  without  either  truth  or  knowledge.  This  involves 
us  in  a  conflict  with  Reason,  because  contrary  statements  can 
be  made  with  regard  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  shows  further 
that  this  conclusion  is  really  involved  in  any  theory  that  is  founded 
on  the  ordinary  notions  of  everyday  life,  which  are  utterly  inade- 
quate and  often  self-contradictory.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  what  is  right  action.  In  so  far  as  these 
are  based  on  custom  or  rule  of  thumb,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
rightness.  "The  negative  result  of  Plato's  whole  argument  is 
that  neither  the  current  conceptions,  nor  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sophists,  nor  even  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  can  be  held  to  have 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  truth  or  even  establishing  a  criterion 
for  it." 

The  positive  side  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  grasp  or  to  summarise.  He  holds  that  the  necessary  starting- 
point  of  a  true  philosophy  is  the  true  point  of  view,  and  to  this 
only  he  can  rise  who  has  the  philosophic  impulse,  the  desire 
not  only  to  possess  knowledge  oneself  but  to  lead  others  to  its 
possession  likewise — the  lover  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  wisdom. 
At  this  point  we  come  into  touch  for  the  first  time  with  Plato's 
teaching  concerning  the  nature  and  need  of  education.  The 
philosophic  impulse  is  a  natural  gift,  but  it  requires  to  be 
nourished.  All  learning  nourishes  it,  and  hence  the  philosopher 
must  be  desirous  of  all  learning.  But  true  learning  is  not  of 
such  knowledge  as  is  derived  from  the  senses.  Sense  perception 
does  not  instruct  in  any  true  sense.  The  desire  for  learning 
must  be  directed  towards  knowledge  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  which  alone  can  be  said  to  nourish  the  philosophic 
impulse.  Music,  for  example,  is  of  this  nature,  and  music  is 
therefore  a  preparation  for  philosophy.  Again,  mathematics 
tends  to  direct  our  minds  away  from  the  sensible  to  the 
abstract,  and  is  as  it  were  intermediate  between  the  sensible 
and  the  permanent  reality,  the  Platonic  world  of  Ideas. 
Mathematics  therefore  also  nourishes  the  philosophic  impulse. 
But  the  most  important  study  of  all  is  dialectic  or  philosophy 
itself ;  it  is  for  this  that  the  earlier  education  in  music,  mathe- 
matics, and  science  must  prepare. 

Where    we    speak  of    Plato's    Ideas    he   usually   speaks   of 

'forms"    (€1877).     The  term  is   applied   to   that    which    makes 

individual  things  what  they  are,  e.g.  that  which  makes  a  table 

i bio,  or  a  man  a  man.     The  Idea  must  therefore  be  taken  as 

signifying   the    essential   nature,   function,    and    purpose    of   a 
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thing.  The  first  principle  of  the  universe,  or  its  ultimate 
purpose,  in  which  are  combined  and  concentrated  all  the  other 
purposes,  the  purpose  of  the  purposes,  the  end  of  ends,  Plato 
terms  the  Good,  or  the  IDEA.  For  Plato  the  Good  and  the  Ideas 
in  their  relation  to  it  and  to  one  another  constitute  a  world  or 
universe  which  is  rational.  Although  Plato  himself  speaks  of 
the  Ideas  as  constituting  a  mystical,  supersensible  world,  we 
may  preferably  consider  them,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  thought,  as  laws  or  principles  of  nature. 
Each  object  in  the  visible  world  is  the  meeting-place,  as  it 
were,  of  innumerable  laws  of  nature,  and  the  real  world  of 
nature  is,  to  a  perfect  intelligence,  the  world  of  Ideas. 

Plato's  Ethics  and  Psychology. — In  the  conception  of  the 
Good  we  have  the  fundamental  thing  not  only  of  Plato's  meta- 
physics but  also  of  his  ethics.  The  coincidence  of  Knowledge 
and  Virtue  he  derives  from  Socrates,  but  it  is  Knowledge  of  the 
Good  which  is  Virtue,  and  this  is  involved  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy  all  through.  Obviously  there  is  a  true  end  or 
Good  of  man,  just  as  there  is  a  Good  or  true  function  of 
every  object.  The  problem  of  moral  philosophy  is  to  deter- 
mine this  true  end  of  man.  Similarly  the  problem  of  moral 
education  is  to  make  the  end  or  ends  which  a  man  posits  for 
himself  coincide  with  the  end  or  ends  so  determined.  A  man 
lives  a  moral  life  when  he  performs  his  true  function  in  a  universe 
as  rationally  conceived.  Hence  it  is  clearly  important  that  man 
should  be  enlightened  as  to  his  true  end  or  Good.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  Platonic  ethical  philosophy  is  so  markedly 
intellectual  and  places  so  much  emphasis  on  knowledge.  The 
more  a  man  sees  his  end  or  purpose  in  all  its  relations,  the  more 
will  his  life  be  intelligent  on  his  own  part  and  intelligible  to  others. 
When  a  man  recognises  his  position  in  the  economy  of  things 
and  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  can  best  realise 
his  true  Good,  "  can  best  do  what  he  is  meant  to  do  and  be 
what  he  is  meant  to  be." 

Plato's  psychology  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  somewhat 
crude  one.  He  conceives  of  the  human  mind  or  soul  as  a  complex 
organism  consisting  of  three  parts — appetite,  spirit,  and  reason. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  speaks  as  if  there  were  three  different  souls. 
The  first  and  lowest  of  the  elements  of  the  soul  is  appetite.  The 
only  education  the  appetitive  element  is  capable  of  is  expressed 
by  Plato  as  "taming."  The  second  element  in  the  soul,  spirit, 
includes  the  basis  in  the  mind  of  courage  and  pugnacity, 
emulation  and  ambition.  It  is  this  part  of  the  soul  which  is 
specially  developed  by  gymnastics,  but  if  developed  too  ex- 
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clusively  it  becomes  brutality  ;   educated  in  the  proper  way  it 
is  the  ally  of  the  higher  rational  element. 

A  new  aspect  of  Plato's  psychology  appears  in  his  discussion 
of  the  degrees  of  knowledge  and  stages  of  intelligence.  The 
development  of  knowledge  Plato  represents  by  his  figure  of  the 
twice-divided  line  leading  up  to  the  Den  Allegory  in  the  Republic. 
Plato  figures  a  vertical  straight  line  beginning  in  total  darkness 
at  one  end  and  passing  up  to  perfect  light  at  the  other.  The 
two  main  divisions  of  the  line  stand  for  the  visible  and  the  in- 
telligible worlds  respectively,  or  for  opinion  and  knowledge.  Each 
is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  we  thus  have  four  stages  of 
mental  development  corresponding  to  the  four  divisions  of  the 
line.  These  Plato  calls  "  conjecture  "  (dKaaria),  "  assurance  " 
,  "  understanding  "  (Siai/oia),  and  "  knowledge  "  (vorjo-i?  or 


At  the  stage  of  development  which  Plato  calls  "  conjecture  " 
we  obtain  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  world,  the  view  which 
involves  the  least  true  knowledge.  When  we  are  content  with 
a  superficial  and  second-hand  knowledge  of  things  we  are  in 
the  stage  of  "  conjecture/'  We  must  not  think  of  this  as  an 
essentially  degenerate  or  vicious  condition  into  which  some  men 
have  fallen,  but  simply  as  the  state  in  which  most  men  are,  and 
from  which  they  can  only  escape  by  means  of  education.  To 
describe  the  second  stage  Plato  employs  a  word  which  may  be 
translated  "faith,"  "belief,"  "assurance,"  or  "a  feeling  of 
certainty."  In  this  condition  the  mind  has  come  into  direct 
contact  with  individual  objects  or  acts,  but,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  underlying  principles,  cannot  give  a  rational  account 
of  these.  Hence,  the  condition  is  still  one  of  mere  opinion.  As 
in  the  case  of  "  conjecture  "  we  must  not  regard  this  as  an  essen- 
tially bad  state.  It  is  only  a  state  from  which  the  reason  of  man 
naturally  seeks  to  escape,  and  education  is  again  the  means  by 
which  advance  is  rendered  possible. 

The  third  stage  Plato  describes  by  a  word  which  may  be 
translated  "  understanding  "  or  "  intellect,"  but  which,  in  this 
connection,  means  rather  "  a  scientific  view  of  things."  There 
are  two  characteristic  marks  of  this  stage.  In  the  first  place 
it  reasons  from  hypotheses,  that  is  from  truths  assumed  without 
any  attempt  at  explanation,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  sciences, 
and  which  are  taken  for  granted  by  them.  In  the  second  place, 
though  it  is  concerned  with  sensible  things,  it  treats  them  as 
symbols  of  that  which  is  not  sensible  but  rational.  The  fourth 
stage  is  perfect  knowledge.  This  is  the  sphere  of  pure  reason. 
Its  attainment  is  only  an  ideal,  and  can  never  be  fully  realised 
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by  man,  but  philosophy  is  the  attempt  to  realise  it  as  far  as 
possible.  Here  we  have  the  knowledge  of  a  connected  and  rational 
universe,  a  world  of  ideas,  finding  their  ultimate  explanation  and 
organic  interrelations  in  the  Absolute  Idea  of  Good. 

Plato's  Educational  Theory. — Plato's  general  conception  of 
education  is  best  expressed,  as  Nettleship  points  out,  by  the 
word  "  nurture."  He  conceives  of  the  human  soul  as  a  living 
thing,  which  may  be  fed  or  starved,  nourished  or  poisoned. 
Sometimes  he  compares  the  growth  of  the  soul  to  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  dependent  for  the  manner  in  which  it  grows  upon 
the  soil  and  surroundings.  At  other  times  he  compares  it  to  the 
growth  of  an  animal,  which  depends  for  its  development  on  the 
pasture  on  which  it  feeds.  Such  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  its  development  leads  Plato  to  lay  great  stress 
on  the  influence  of  environment.  According  to  this  view,  it  is 
not  the  function  of  the  educator  to  put  knowledge  into  the  soul  so 
much  as  to  develop  the  best  that  is  latent  in  the  soul  itself,  by 
surrounding  it  with  an  environment  of  the  right  kind.  Plato 
supplements  this  conception  to  some  extent  by  his  metaphor 
of  turning  the  eye  of  the  soul  towards  the  light.  This  does  not 
involve  any  essential  change  in  his  general  conception,  but  is 
merely  the  manner  in  which  he  pictures  the  mode  of  bringing 
the  soul  into  contact  with  its  own  proper  environment.  For 
Plato  the  problem  of  education  is  to  give  the  soul  the  right 
surroundings,  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  it  is  brought 
into  the  right  relations  with  these  surroundings.  Imitation  and 
example  are  the  keywords  more  especially  to  Plato's  system  of 
early  education,  because  he  holds  that  the  soul  through  imitation 
and  accommodation  assimilates  itself  to  its  environment. 

Plato's  most  important  discussion  of  education  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Republic,  but  education  is  also  discussed  at  great  length 
in  the  Laws.  From  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Republic  Plato  developes  his  idea  of  a 
perfect  society.  The  function  of  education  is  to  fit  the  young 
to  become  efficient  members  of  such  a  society.  Plato  is  a 
thorough-going  utilitarian  in  the  sense  that  he  holds  that  edu- 
cation should  aim  in  the  first  place  at  making  the  individual  an 
efficient  member  of  society.  Individual  development  is  by  no 
means  an  end  in  itself  or  an  absolute  Good,  but  only  an  end 
in  relation  to  the  higher  end  of  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  State.  Plato  is  still  further  utilitarian  in  that  he  holds  that 
education  should  prepare  definitely  for  special  functions  in  the 
State,  so  far  as  these  functions  are  necessary  for  its  existence. 
He  finds  his  escape  from  the  narrowness  to  which  such  utilitarian- 
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ism  leads  in  his  philosophy.  In  a  perfect  society  it  does  not 
matter  whether  we  consider  the  true  end  of  the  individual  or  the 
true  end  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  since  the  two  coincide. 

Plato's  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Education  in  the  "  Re- 
public. " — In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Republic  we  have  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  complete  scheme  of  education,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
sixth  book  that  we  find  that  Plato  has  anything  to  add  to  it. 
We  there  learn  that  the  first  sketch  is  only  the  preliminary  part 
of  education,  corresponding  to  the  first  two  stages  of  intelligence, 
and  intended  for  both  the  warrior  and  the  governing  classes  in 
the  State,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  and  advanced  education 
intended  for  the  governing  classes  alone. 

Plato  divides  the  whole  period  or  course  of  education  into 
four  main  stages:  from  birth  to  eighteen,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 
It  is  no  mere  accident  that  these  stages  almost  coincide  with 
the  recognised  stages  of  the  Spartan  system.  Like  Xenophon 
Plato  admired  several  features  of  Spartan  education  and  life. 
The  first  stage,  from  birth  to  eighteen,  is  taken  up  with  the 
ordinary  Athenian  education  in  music  and  gymnastics.  That 
is  to  say,  Plato  practically  accepts  the  means  of  education  em- 
ployed at  Athens  in  his  day.  He  thinks  that,  in  this  respect, 
men  "  have  builded  better  than  they  knew.11  The  only  addition 
he  would  make  is  the  teaching  of  science  in  an  informal  manner. 
The  second  stage,  which  corresponds  to  the  Athenian  "ephebic" 
period,  is  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  gymnastics  of  so  severe  a  type 
that  intellectual  work  will  be  for  the  time  impossible.  With 
the  third  period  we  have  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in 
science  and  philosophy  according  to  Plato's  own  scheme. 

According  to  Plato's  scheme  in  the  Republic  the  children 
are  to  be  brought  up  from  the  beginning  by  State  nurses,  since, 
family  life  having  been  entirely  abolished,  the  State  has  charge 
of  children  from  their  birth.  In  the  Laws  Plato  revises  this 
part  of  his  scheme,  and,  with  the  retention  of  the  family,  advo- 
cates that  the  State  should  not  take  over  the  children  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  seven.  To  begin  with,  chief  attention 
must  naturally  be  paid  to  physical  development,  but  as  early 
as  the  third  year  intellectual  and  moral  education  must  be  begun 
with  the  telling  of  simple  stories. 

With  the  discussion  of  the  kind  of  stories  that  ought  to  be 

told  to  children,   Plato  is  launched  into  the  consideration  of 

\rer  questions,  some  of  which,  from  our  point  of  view,  belong 

to  the  sphere  of   art  rather  than  that  of  education.     The  one 

point  that  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view  with  regard  to  Plato's 

vn — 3 
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treatment  of  these  larger  questions  is,  that  it  is  not  art  or  litera- 
ture as  such  that  he  is  mainly  concerned  with,  but  art  and 
literature  in  their  bearing  upon  education,  the  educational  influ- 
ence of  art  and  literature,  wherever  and  however  that  manifests 
itself,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  selection  of 
art  and  literature  for  this  purpose.  The  principles  which  Plato 
applies  are  four :  (i)  that  it  represent  what  is  true ;  (2)  that  it 
represent  what  is  worthy ;  (3)  that  it  be  not  excessively  stimulating 
or  emotional ;  and  (4)  that  the  style  be  simple  and  harmonious, 
not  intricate  and  elaborate.  These  principles  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  when  applied  to  art  and  literature  as  such,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  ought  to  guide  our  choice  of  art 
and  literature  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  true  that  Plato 
considers  education  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  mere  school 
education,  and  if  the  State  is  to  take  control  of  this  wider  educa- 
tion, the  same  principles  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  applied  more 
widely  to  literature  and  art  as  a  whole. 

Plato  applies  practically  the  same  principles  to  gymnastics. 
He  thinks  that  gymnastics  should  not  be  begun  till  about  the 
seventh  year.  Further,  the  second  stage  of  education,  from  the 
eighteenth  year  to  the  twentieth  year,  is  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  the  object  being  to  prepare  the 
youth  for  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers. 

At  every  stage  the  course  of  education  is  to  be  selective  of 
those  best  fitted  to  go  on  to  the  next  higher  stage.  Thus  the 
gymnastic  course  will  give  the  basis  of  selecting  the  ruling  class, 
who  are  to  receive  a  further  education.  Plato  maintains,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  behaviour  of  a  man  at  gymnastics  gives  a 
very  good  indication  of  his  general  character. 

The  principles  which  Plato  lays  down  in  the  Laws  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Republic,  but  the  system  is 
there  sketched  in  much  greater  detail.  The  influence  also  of 
Spartan  education  is  still  more  pronounced.  He  advocates  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  public  meals,  State 
schools,  State-paid  teachers,  both  male  and  female.  The  main 
education  from  the  third  year  ought  to  be  by  regulated  and 
organised  games  up  to  the  sixth  year.  After  the  sixth  year  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be  educated  separately,  but  on  similar  lines, 
the  former  apparently  by  male  teachers,  the  latter  by  female. 

Plato's  Scheme  of  Higher  Education. — In  Book  VII.  of  the 
Republic  we  have  a  further  discussion  of  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ruling  class.  This  connects  itself  directly  with  the 
famous  allegory  of  the  Den.  The  earlier  system  of  education 
was  intended  for  the  stages  of  development  called  "  conjecture  " 
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and  "  assurance/'  The  problem  is  now  to  develop  the  soul 
through  the  stage  of  "  understanding  "  to  that  of  "  knowledge," 
or,  in  the  allegory  form,  to  bring  those  who  are  to  rule  the  State 
into  the  world  of  reality,  and  enable  them  to  look  at  the  sun  of 
tliis  world,  which  is  the  Good.  It  is  as  if  Plato  said,  "  Character 
is  the  essential  thing  in  education,  and  character  is  produced  by 
the  right  training,  but  is  not  perfected  till  habit  has  given  place 
to  insight." 

This  new  scheme  of  education  is  obviously  intended  only 
for  a  very  special  class.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  important, 
in  other  respects  less  important,  than  the  earlier  scheme.  It 
is  more  important  because  we  have  here  Plato's  deepest  teaching 
concerning  education,  and  his  widest  conception  of  what  it  means 
and  implies.  It  is  less  important  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  an 
essentially  impracticable  dream  of  a  State  governed  by  philo- 
sophers, and  is  considerably  modified  by  its  relation  to  this 
unrealisable  dream-republic.  The  fundamental  thought  under- 
lying it  is  that  education  is  the  only  means  of  social  salvation, 
and  the  first  and  essential  measure  of  social  reform  is  to  secure 
that  the  leaders  of  society  should  have  true  insight. 

To  begin  with,  Plato  criticises  the  sophistical  and  popular 
view,  as  based  on  an  essentially  wrong  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  education  itself.  Education,  he  says,  is  not  like  putting  sight 
into  blind  eyes,  but  like  turning  the  eyes  to  the  light.  By  this 
he  apparently  means  that,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory, 
education  is  the  giving  of  so-called  knowledge  to  the  soul.  But 
true  knowledge  is  only  obtained  by  the  soul  seeing  for  itself,  and 
the  function  of  education  is  to  put  the  soul  into  such  a  situation 
that  it  cannot  but  see  and  know.  Further,  he  holds  that  education 
means  more  than  developing  the  intellect ;  it  means  turning  the 
whole  soul  another  way,  involving  feeling,  emotion,  will,  char- 
acter, as  well  as  intellect.  Having  cleared  up  this  point,  Plato 
proceeds  to  develop  his  plan  by  which  men  are  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  condition  symbolised  by  the  prisoners  in  the  Den, 
into  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  things  as  they  actually 
are,  of  the  Reason  which  is  at  the  heart  of  things  and  of  the 
Good  which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  universe. 

The  bringing  of  men  to  this  true  knowledge  now  constitutes 
Plato's  educational  problem.  What  are  we  to  teach  them  ? 
Before  answering  this  question  Plato  reviews  what  has  already 
been  taught,  and  points  out  that  the  sole  aim  of  this,  the  first 

it  of  education,  was  to  cause  the  soul,  through  habituation,  to 
assimilate  itself  to  what  is  best  in  the  world,  and  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  strong,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  character. 
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But  he  also  points  out  that  in  all  this  learning  there  has  been  no 
real  knowledge,  no  actual  contact  with  reality.  In  answering 
the  question  he  sketches  out  the  course  which  remained  for  many 
centuries  the  course  of  university  study,  the  Quadrivium,  leading 
up  to  philosophy. 

The  first  step  which  the  soul  takes  in  coming  into  contact 
with  reality  Plato  calls  "  bewilderment  "  (airopia).  This  is  the 
stage  through  which  the  soul  passes  from  sense-perception  to 
thought.  So  long  as  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
of  individual  things  it  feels  no  need  of  going  beyond  sense- 
perception.  At  a  certain  stage  of  development,  however,  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  relations  between  things,  and 
then  the  qualities  of  the  perceived  objects  may,  in  different 
relations,  change  into  their  opposites.  This  raises  the  question 
for  thought,  What  are  those  qualities  in  themselves,  concerning 
which  the  senses  report  so  variously  ?  We  get  the  distinc- 
tion arising  between  the  object  of  thought  and  the  object  of 
sense-perception,  and  it  is  this  stage  between  unreflecting 
sense-perception  and  thought  that  Plato  calls  "  bewilderment." 
A  similar  stage  appears  in  morality,  when  we  pass  from  mere 
opinion  to  the  search  for  principles  or  laws. 

According  to  Plato,  the  sciences  are  necessary  at  this  point, 
in  order  that  the  problem  raised  may  not  be  left  unsolved,  and 
the  soul  sink  into  the  apathy  of  universal  scepticism.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  in  what  order  Plato  thought  the  sciences  should 
be  taught.  First  would  come  arithmetic,  which  resolves  the 
first  "  bewilderment "  that  arises.  Next  to  arithmetic  ought  to 
come  plane  geometry,  the  study  of  space  of  two  dimensions; 
then  solid  geometry,  the  study  of  tri-dimensional  space;  then 
astronomy,  the  study  of  solid  bodies  in  motion;  and  finally 
harmonics,  the  study  of  sound  as  produced  by  the  motion  of 
solid  bodies.  This  order  is  the  order  of  their  relative  complexity. 
The  study  of  the  sciences  has  two  functions.  In  the  first  place 
it  gives  mental  discipline — that  is,  it  trains  the  mind  to  think,  and 
affords  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics.  In  the  second  place,  by 
introducing  us  to  the  world  of  ideas,  it  leads  up  to  the  supreme 
study,  dialectic,  or  philosophy  itself. 

Such  is  Plato's  scheme  of  higher  education.  It  remains  to 
sum  up  what  appear  to  be  the  most  important  ideas  underlying 
his  educational  teaching  as  a  whole.  These  (following  Nettleship) 
are  three  : 

1.  Education    ought   to  meet    all    the    demands    of   human 
nature. 

2.  Education  is  a  process  which  continues  as  long  as    the 
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human  soul  is  capable  of  growth,  and  should  be  co-extensive 
with  life. 

3.  The  means  of  education  are  all  those  things  which  humanity 
in  the  course  of  its  evolution  and  history  has  produced :  religion, 
art,  science,  philosophy,  literature,  law,  institutional  forms. 
All  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  education  ;  each  has  its 
proper  function,  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  them. 

The  main  defect  of  Plato's  whole  theory  is  its  impracticable 
character.  Plato  was  evidently  conscious  of  this  himself,  for  we 
find  him  in  the  Laws  barely  mentioning  the  system  of  higher 
education.  Plato  also  somewhat  over-emphasises  the  intellectual 
at  the  expense  of  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature.  Never- 
theless this  first  and  greatest  of  the  humanists  remains  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  of  all  writers  on  education. 

ARISTOTLE 

Greek  educational  thought  proper  terminates,  and  in  a  sense 
reaches  its  culmination  in  Aristotle,  though  Plato's  teaching 
is  more  typically  Greek.  Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagira  in  Thrace 
in  384  B.C.  He  came  to  Athens  early,  and  up  to  his  thirty- 
seventh  year  was  under  the  influence  and  instruction  of  Plato. 
At  the  death  of  Plato  in  347  B.C.,  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  for 
some  twelve  years  devoted  himself  to  study  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia.  In  335  B.C.  he  returned  to  Athens 
and  established  his  school  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  where 
he  taught  practically  till  his  death  in  322  B.C. 

General  Principles. — Both  in  philosophy  and  in  educational 
theory,  there  is  less  fundamental  difference  than  is  commonly 
supposed  between  the  views  of  Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle. 
In  educational  theory  the  main  differences  arise  out  of  their 
different  attitudes  towards  what  we  might  call  the  life  of  "  culture. " 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  must  look  for  Aristotle's  chief 
contribution  to  educational  thought.  Other  minor  differences 
arise  from  the  fact  that  Plato's  ideal  State  is  an  aristocracy,  while 
Aristotle's  is  a  republic,  and  that  Aristotle  in  his  sketch  of  the 
ideal  State  rejects  Plato's  communism,  so  far  at  least  as  to  advocate 
the  retention  of  family  life.  They  agree  in  general  approval  of 
the  existing  education,  and  also  in  advocating  certain  modifica- 
tions, all  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  Spartan  system,  such 
as  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  the  institution 
of  public  meals,  and  the  like. 

In  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  attitude  towards  the  life  of 
culture,  and  its  relation  to  the  end  of  education,  it  is  necessary 
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that  we  should  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with  his  ethical 
and  political  philosophy,  as  developed  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
and  the  Politics.  Ethics  and  politics  are  for  Aristotle  a  single 
department  of  philosophical  thought :  ethics  the  theoretical 
and  politics  the  practical  aspect,  while  education  is  one  of  the 
main  topics  which  politics  requires  to  discuss. 

Aristotle's  fundamental  problem  in  ethics  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Good — that  is,  the  ultimate  end  of  human  activity, 
that  which  is  of  value  for  itself  and  not  as  a  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  something  else.  This  ultimate  Good  is  happiness, 
he  says.  But  happiness  is  not  a  state  so  much  as  an  activity : 
it  is  the  highest,  worthiest,  most  perfect  activity  of  a  rational 
being.  Hence  "good  living "  in  the  highest  sense  is  synonymous 
with  "  happiness  "  ;  "a  perfect  and  self-sufficing  life  "  implies 
that  a  man  is  fulfilling  his  proper  function  in  the  world  as  a 
rational  being,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  continually  in 
process  of  attaining  happiness.  We  describe  this  highest  activity 
as  either  Virtue  or  Happiness  according  to  our  point  of  view. 

As  the  supreme  end  of  life  this  highest  activity  is  ipso  facto 
the  supreme  end  of  education.  But  such  a  statement  of  the  end 
of  education  is  purely  formal,  until  we  have  determined  it  more 
closely,  and  have  seen  what  it  implies  in  the  concrete.  In  the 
first  place  it  involves,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  will  to 
attain  the  highest  life,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  his  character, 
and  upon  rational  insight  into  the  principles  underlying  the 
universe  and  its  relation  to  human  life,  so  far  as  to  see  wherein 
happiness  consists.  In  the  second  place  it  involves,  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  lead  this 
highest  life.  This  again  depends  upon  two  conditions,  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  more  material  needs,  and  an  organised  social 
life,  upon  which,  as  upon  a  pedestal,  the  higher  life  may  be  built. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  each  of  these  three  conditions 
in  turn,  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

The  first  condition  brings  us  into  touch  with  that  part  of 
Aristotle's  ethical  theory  which  bears  most  closely  upon  moral 
education,  as  ordinarily  understood.  His  classification  of  "  vir- 
tues "  is  essentially  on  a  psychological  basis.  There  are  two 
elements  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  rational  and  the  irrational.  The 
ordinary  virtues,  or,  as  Aristotle  calls  them,  the  ethical  or  practical 
virtues,  temperance,  liberality,  and  the  like,  imply  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  irrational  by  the  rational.  These  virtues  do 
not  come  by  nature,  but  are  the  results  of  training.  Exercise  of 
the  kind  of  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  any  virtue  is  the 
means  by  which  we  attain  that  virtue.  "  The  things  we  are  to 
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do  when  we  "have  learnt  them  we  learn  by  doing  them."  So  is 
it  with  goodness  of  character.  We  become  just  by  doing  just 
acts,  brave  by  brave  deeds. 

Aristotle's  views  concerning  moral  education  do  not  differ 
radically  from  those  of  Plato  ;  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the 
emphasis  he  lays  upon  this  moral  training.  He  accepts  the 
position  that  virtue  and  insight  coincide.  But  virtue  implies 
this  good  character  already  built  up  by  training,  though  it  is  not 
attained  until  a  man  wills  the  good,  not  by  habit  but  because  of 
rational  insight.  Insight  may  even  be  held  to  underlie  virtue 
from  the  beginning  ;  but  at  first  it  is  the  insight  of  the  educator, 
guiding  and  controlling  the  educated  in  the  formation  of  good 
habits.  The  individual  is  morally  educated  when  external  gives 
place  to  internal  guidance — that  is,  when  he  himself  attains  this 
rational  insight  and  becomes  a  responsible  and  self-governing 
being.  The  important  point  is  that  good  character  cannot  be 
built  up  by  intellectual  instruction,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
feelings  and  the  will ;  the  intellect  only  comes  upon  the  scene 
when  good  character  in  its  practical  aspect  has  been  attained. 
Nevertheless,  since  man  is  a  rational  being,  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  situations  and  ends,  an  enlightened  will,  is  necessary 
for  complete  moral  development. 

The  second  condition  carries  us  over  into  Aristotle's  discussion 
of  utilitarianism,  and  his  statement  of  what  is  implied  by  a 
"liberal"  education.  There  is  a  higher  virtue  than  ethical  or 
practical  virtue — viz.,  dianoetic  or  intellectual  virtue.  This  is  the 
virtue  of  a  rational  being  as  such,  involving  both  the  deepest 
insight  and  the  highest  happiness,  and  Aristotle  identifies  it  with 
speculative  wisdom.  The  highest  and  divinest  life  is  a  life  of 
culture,  philosophic  speculation,  scientific  research,  or,  generally, 
a  life  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  needs  of  man  ; 
in  the  living  of  such  a  life  the  highest  virtue  is  attained. 

This  perfect  life  must  obviously  be  a  life  of  "  leisure."  A 
man  must  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  satis- 
faction of  lower  wants.  In  the  moral  sphere,  for  example, 
character  must  be  developed  until  all  moral  conflict  has  been 
transcended.  The  individual  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  worldly 
"  goods,"  and  such  material  things  as  are  indispensable  for  the 
attainment  of  the  higher  ends,  though  worldly  goods  are  not 
considered  as  goods,  in  or  for  themselves,  but  only  in  so 
as  they  are  means  towards  the  attainment  of  that  which  is 
really  and  ultimately  good,  and  are  used  in  the  right  way  for  its 
attainment.  We  should  probably  express  this  by  saying  that 
the  perfect  life  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  efficient  or 
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successful  life,  successful  morally,  economically,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  socially. 

In  our  education  we  have,  therefore,  to  keep  in  view  two 
aims.  In  the  first  place  we  must  educate  the  individual  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  do  what  is  useful  and  necessary — for  example, 
conduct  war  or  business.  In  the  second  place  he  must  be  edu- 
cated so  as  to  be  able  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  a  rational  being, 
"to  do  actions  which  are  noble. "  The  two  aims  are  not  on  the 
same  footing.  The  first  is  only  an  aim  in  order  that  the  second 
may  be  attained.  We  do  not  conduct  war  for  the  sake  of  war, 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  we  do  not  conduct  business  for 
the  sake  of  business,  but  for  the  sake  of  leisure.  But  education, 
however  much  it  may  emphasise  the  higher  aim,  cannot  neglect 
the  lower.  So  far,  then,  utilitarianism  is  justifiable  and  necessary. 
Where,  however,  we  find  a  utilitarianism  setting  up  utility  as 
the  sole  criterion  and  standard,  we  have  a  theory  which  cannot 
justify  itself  on  rational  grounds.  Moreover  the  practice,  based 
on  such  a  theory,  furnishes  the  best  of  all  arguments  against  it, 
by  failing  even  to  attain  the  practical  ends  sought.  Sparta  forms 
an  admirable  illustration.  Educated  primarily  for  war,  the 
Spartans  "  lost  their  temper  like  steel  in  time  of  peace/'  and 
were  ultimately  excelled  by  other  nations  even  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  highest  aim  of  all  education  being  to  prepare  for  the 
life  of  "  leisure/*  those  studies  which  are  undertaken  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  right  employment  of  leisure  are  the  characteristi- 
cally "  liberal "  studies.  Even  liberal  studies  may  become 
illiberal  or  "  mechanical "  (fiavavcros)  if  they  are  not  studied 
in  the  right  spirit.  The  Greek  in  Aristotle  speaks  in  this  con- 
nection :  "  If  it  is  for  our  own  sakes,  or  that  of  our  friends,  or 
to  produce  goodness  [that  we  pursue  certain  studies],  they  are 
not  illiberal,  while  a  man  engaging  in  the  very  same  pursuits  to 
please  strangers  would  in  many  cases  be  regarded  as  following 
the  occupation  of  a  slave  or  serf."  But  although  Aristotle's 
application  of  his  principle  is  here  characteristically  Greek,  the 
underlying  principle  itself  is  universally  valid.  "  By  illiberal 
subjects,"  he  says,  "  we  must  understand  all  arts  and  studies 
that  make  the  body,  soul  or  intellect  of  freemen  unserviceable 
for  the  use  and  practice  of  virtue." 

The  third  condition  raises  the  question  of  "  social  efficiency," 
and  finally  clears  up  Aristotle's  position  that  the  life  of  "  leisure  " 
is  the  ultimate  and  determining  aim  in  education.  The  key  to 
Aristotle's  position  we  find  in  his  oft-quoted  statement  that  the 
man  who  is  independent  of  society  is  either  a  brute  or  a  god.  It 
is  only  through  the  State  that  man,  being  as  he  is,  can  realise  his 
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true  destiny.  The  life  of  citizenship  is  thus  a  necessary  founda- 
tion of  the  highest  life.  In  the  same  way  the  practical  virtues, 
which  are  the  virtues  involved  in  the  life  of  citizenship,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  dianoetic  virtue.  But  the  wider  utili- 
tarianism, which  inscribes  "  social  efficiency  "  upon  its  banner, 
cannot  give  us  an  ultimate  educational  standard,  for  social  effi- 
ciency, after  all,  is  merely  a  means  towards  the  higher  end  of  a 
perfected  human  development,  in  which  the  activities  exist  for 
their  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  ulterior  end. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  must  in  the  main  accept  the  principle 
which  Aristotle  lays  down.  The  point  at  which  the  modern  is 
inclined  to  differ  from  him  is  his  conception  of  what  constitutes 
the  highest  life.  A  life  of  work  done  in  the  right  spirit  is  really 
quite  consistent  with  Aristotle's  fundamental  principles.  If  we 
retain  his  life  of  philosophy  or  culture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  prevent  conflict  arising  between  the  claims  of  the 
practical  and  the  speculative  life,  between  ethical  and  dianoetic 
virtue. 

Special  Problems. — The  fifth  book  of  the  Politics  contains 
Aristotle's  most  detailed  discussion  of  educational  problems.  As 
a  preliminary  he  proposes  to  himself  three  questions  : 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  definite  educational  system  ? 

2.  Should  education  be  regulated  by  the  State  or  left  to  the 
private  individual  ? 

3.  If  there  is  to  be  a  definite  system  of  education,  regulated 
by  the  State,  what  should  be  its  nature  ? 

To  the  first  question  Aristotle  answers  that  there  should 
certainly  be  a  definite  system,  since  the  character  of  a  State 
must  be  determined  by  and  in  its  turn  determine  the  educational 
policy.  Moreover,  Virtue  can  itself  only  be  acquired  by  means 
of  education,  and  hence  education  is  a  matter  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  it  cannot  but  demand  the  most  careful  attention 
of  the  legislator.  The  second  question  Aristotle  again  answers 
affirmatively.  Education  cannot  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals, since  it  is  by  means  of  education  that  the  ends  of 
the  State  are  to  be  realised.  Moreover,  the  education  of  the 
individual  citizens  must  be  one  and  the  same,  since  all  are  in 
turn  ruled  and  rulers.  If  rulers  were  to  be  permanently  rulers 

1  subjects  permanently  subjects,  then  matters  might  be  differ- 
ently arranged,  but  not  in  a  democratic  State. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  leads  to  the  practically  im- 
portant part  of  Aristotle's  educational  teaching.  He  deals  first 

li  the  selection  of  studies.  After  criticising  utilitarianism, 
and  defining  occupations  and  studies  which  are  liberal  and  illiberal, 
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he  passes  on  to  consider  the  school  subjects  of  the  day,  and  the 
reasons  for  teaching  each. 

Like  Plato,  Aristotle  accepts  in  the  main  the  prevalent  edu- 
cation. The  common  school  subjects,  he  says,  are  gymnastics, 
reading,  writing,  music,  and,  in  some  cases,  drawing.  Reading, 
writing,  and  drawing  are  taught  for  their  utility,  as  indispensable ; 
gymnastics  for  the  promotion  of  bravery  in  war,  and  therefore 
for  utility  in  a  wider  sense.  Music  is  taught  for  the  pleasure  it 
gives,  but  it  was  originally  included  in  the  school  curriculum  as 
an  element  in  the  rational  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Evidently  leisure 
should  not  be  spent  in  mere  amusement,  since  amusement  is 
really  relaxation  for  the  sake  of  better  capacity  for  business,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  importance 
assigned  to  music  in  former  days  is  therefore  a  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  the  right  use  of  leisure.  Reading  and  writing  also 
must  not  be  taught  merely  for  their  utility  in  themselves,  but 
also  because  they  are  indispensable  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
various  other  kinds  of  learning ;  drawing,  not  merely  because  of 
its  utility,  but  also  because  it  renders  a  man  a  scientific  observer 
of  physical  beauty.  All  these  subjects,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
to  study  liberally  as  well  as  illiberally. 

Aristotle  next  considers  the  different  stages  of  education,  and 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Plato  and  with  prevailing  practice.  There 
are  four  stages.  The  first  stage  extends  from  birth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  and  is  primarily  the  time  for  the  care  of  the 
body.  No  school  education  ought  to  have  a  place  here,  but 
during  the  later  years  of  childhood  preparation  for  school  educa- 
tion may  be  begun.  The  second  stage  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  year  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  lighter  forms  of  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind.  The 
third  stage  extends  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  year,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  severer  kinds  of 
training.  The  rest  of  life  constitutes  the  fourth  stage,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  higher  education. 
The  principles  which  Aristotle  applies  in  determining  the  succes- 
sion of  studies,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  are  somewhat  inter- 
esting. They  are  three  in  number : 

1.  The  education  of  the  body  should  precede  the  education  of 
the  intellect. 

2.  The  education  of  the  habits  should  precede  the  education 
of  the  Reason. 

3.  Intellect  and  body  should  never  be  subjected  to  severe 
exertion  simultaneously. 

Aristotle's  treatment  of  education,  which  is  quite  obviously 
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incomplete,  closes  with  a  fuller  treatment  of  music.  He  reverts 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  objects  with  which  music  should  be  studied, 
and  supplements  his  answer  that  the  primary  object  is  the  right 
enjoyment  of  leisure  by  an  investigation  into  the  effects  produced 
on  the  mind  by  music.  Music,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  art,  is 
calculated  to  produce  three  important  moral  effects.  In  the  first 
place  it  produces  certain  moods.  In  the  second  place  it  gives  a 
representation  of  certain  states  of  mind  and  so  produces  these 
states  in  the  listener.  Lastly  it  exercises  a  cathartic  or  purging 
effect  on  the  emotions. 

Unfortunately  Aristotle's  treatment  of  education  terminates 
here.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  discussion  of  higher  education,  for 
the  solution  of  many  problems  which  he  himself  raises.  The  one 
pre-eminently  important  lesson  which  Aristotle's  educational 
thought  emphasises  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  "  liberal  educa- 
tion/' the  education  which  prepares  a  man  for  a  life  that  is  worth 
while.  "  Leisure  "  may  seem  a  somewhat  unfortunate  term  to 
employ,  in  the  high  sense  in  which  Aristotle  employs  it,  in  these 
strenuous  times  in  which  we  live.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  true  gospel  of  work  and  the  principles  underlying 
Aristotle's  gospel  of  leisure  are  not  entirely  irreconcilable. 
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II.    EARLY  ROMAN  EDUCATION 

WE  may  figure  the  history  of  our  modern  education  and  educa- 
tional systems  as  a  great  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  early 
Greek  world  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  and  which 
already,  after  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  the  source  .and 
course  of  many  of  which  are  untraced,  has  become  a  broad  and 
deep  river  before  the  age  of  Pericles  is  reached.  After  the  age 
of  Pericles  the  chief  tributary  which  joins  the  river  is  that  bearing 
the  influence  of  early  Roman  education,  and  throughout  that 
part  of  the  course  of  the  main  stream  which  we  call  Grseco-Roman 
education,  the  waters  of  this  tributary  are  still  at  least  partially 
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distinguishable.  It  is  the  character  of  these  waters,  the  nature 
of  this  influence,  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

In  passing  from  the  study  of  Greek  to  the  study  of  Roman 
education,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sharp  contrasts 
which  are  at  once  apparent.  Culture  and  self-development  in 
Greek  life  are  replaced  by  duty  and  self-sacrifice  in  Roman.  The 
contrast  is  greatest  when  we  compare  early  Roman  and  Athenian ; 
least  when  we  compare  early  Roman  and  Spartan ;  but  even  in  the 
latter  case  the  contrast  is  still  marked  in  the  radically  different 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  In  almost 
every  influence  which  moulded  education  and  life  we  find  elements 
of  contrast.  The  racial  characteristics  of  the  peoples  were  radi- 
cally different.  The  Roman  was  essentially  practical,  energetic, 
masterful.  The  aesthetic,  imaginative,  and  poetical  elements 
so  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind  were  almost  entirely  absent. 
The  Greek  idealised  and  peopled  with  deities  the  world  in  which 
he  lived,  the  Roman  bent  all  his  energies  to  its  subjugation  and 
practical  use.  The  chief  racial  characteristics  of  the  early  Romans 
were  a  strong  personality,  an  intense  sense  of  duty,  a  practical 
and  utilitarian  understanding,  together  with  boundless  energy  and 
vigour  ;  in  every  respect  there  is  sharp  contrast  with  the  Greek. 

We  find  the  same  thing  when  we  consider  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  races  towards  religion.  The  Greeks  were  in  no  sense  a  deeply 
religious  people,  the  early  Romans  undoubtedly  were.  The 
Greeks  humanised  their  deities,  and  lived  on  an  intimate  and 
friendly  footing  with  them  ;  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopted  towards  their  gods  the  truly  religious  attitude,  an  attitude 
characterised  by  deep  seriousness  and  awe.  The  Greek  deities 
were  the  children  of  the  imagination,  the  Roman  of  the  abstract 
understanding.  In  Greece,  as  in  Rome,  family  worship  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  religious  observances,  but  the  whole  family 
life  was  on  an  entirely  different  footing  at  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
family  worship  was  of  incomparably  greater  importance  in,  and  in 
its  influence  on  life.  The  worship  of  the  Penates,  or  gods  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  Lares,  or  guardian  deities  of  the  family,  as  it  were 
consecrated  that  family  unity  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Roman  life. 

Passing  on  to  social  and  political  conditions,  we  are  faced  with 
the  same  contrast,  as  soon  as  we  look  beneath  the  surface.  The 
family  life  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life  at  Rome. 
This  is  in  no  sense  true  of  Greece.  The  high  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Roman  mother  in  that  family  life  is  another  striking  charac- 
teristic. At  Sparta  too  woman  was  held  in  high  honour,  but  the 
position  of  the  mother  was  more  important  educationally  at 
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Rome  than  at  Sparta  in  proportion  as  the  family  life  itself  was  of 
greater  importance  at  Rome  than  at  Sparta.  The  Roman  wife 
and  mother  was  "  the  mistress  of  the  whole  household  economy, 
instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of  the  honour  of  the 
house  " — not,  like  the  Athenian  housewife,  shut  out  from  social  life 
and  from  participation  in  the  amusements  and  intercourse  of  the 
outer  world,  but  having  her  place  of  abode  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  house,  and  with  a  freedom  which,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  Republic,  was  limited  mainly  by  custom  and  public  opinion. 

The  genius  of  the  Roman  for  organisation  and  government 
was  shown  even  in  the  family,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  small 
State  on  which  the  larger  State  was  modelled.  The  character- 
istically Roman  pride  of  family  gave  it  a  permanence  analogous 
to  that  of  the  State  itself,  and  was  the  foundation  of  that  mighty 
pride  of  Roman  citizenship  to  which,  Mommsen  says,  the  earth 
perhaps  has  never  witnessed  a  parallel,  and  which  was  a  feeling 
quite  different  from  the  air  of  superiority  which  the  Greeks  adopted 
to  those  whom  they  designated  "  barbarians/1  In  early  days 
the  king  was  simply  the  paterfamilias  of  the  whole  State,  with  a 
power  analogous  to  and  co-extensive  with  the  patria  potestas. 
Though  in  later  days  this  power  was  subdivided  and  diluted  down, 
the  idea  which  lay  at  the  base  of  it  was  never  entirely  lost.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  law  is  a  Roman  charac- 
teristic which  springs  from  this  source.  A  law  once  established 
was  submitted  to  without  questioning  or  hesitation.  Hence  too 
arose,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  citizen,  that  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  personal  interests,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  paradox  of  history  that  the  Greek,  starting 
from  the  all-importance  of  the  State  and  the  negligibility  of  the 
individual,  lost  all  patriotism  and  national  spirit,  while  the  Roman, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  personal  character 
and  the  family  life,  reached  a  devotion  to  the  State,  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  ends  of  the  State,  unknown  in  Greece  except  in  the 
case  of  Sparta  at  its  best. 

Growing  up  among  such  influences  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 
education  of  the  Roman  boy  in  early  times  must  have  been,  and 
also  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  the  Romans  brought  into 
education.  Like  the  Greeks  the  Romans  had  originally  one  word 
to  express  manly  excellence,  the  Latin  virtus  and  the  Greek 
apery  being  originally  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  being 
both  originally  applied  to  the  more  salient  qualities  which  charac- 
t  •  rise  the  brave  or  valiant  man.  The  Greek  term,  however,  gradu- 
ally became  more  comprehensive,  until  it  came  to  signify  excellence 
in  its  most  general  acceptation.  With  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
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hand,  virtus  continued  to  be  used  practically  in  its  original  signifi- 
cance, as  corresponding  to  our  word  "bravery  "  or  "  valour/'  Again 
the  Roman  expression  vir  bonus  might  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 
Greek  /caXo/cayatfo?  and  to  our  "perfect  gentleman."  Perhaps 
nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  emphasis  of  the  Romans  on  moral 
qualities  than  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  analysis  of  the  qualities 
summed  up  under  vir  bonus.  These  were,  as  Laurie  well  points 
out,  gravitas,  honestas,  fortitudo,  prudentia,  and  justitia.  But  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  this  exhausts  the  meaning  of  vir  bonus. 
This  is  only  its  theoretical  aspect.  The  Romans  were  above  all 
things  practical ;  they  were  concerned  with  deeds  rather  than 
abstract  qualities,  and  the  ideal  Roman  citizen  was  the  citizen  who 
devoted  himself  most  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  State,  who 
gravely  yet  willingly  performed  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  who  thus  upheld  the  dignity  and  honour  of  his 
family  and  of  his  nation.  The  Roman  ideal  was  an  ideal  of  practical 
citizenship.  In  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  the  children  of  the  Romans 
are  brought  up  that  they  may  one  day  be  able  to  be  of  service  to 
their  country.  Our  country  has  produced  us  and  brought  us  up 
that  we  may  devote  to  its  use  the  finest  capacities  of  our  mind, 
talent,  and  understanding." 

We  may  with  advantage  contrast  this  Roman  attitude  with 
that  of  the  Spartans.  The  Spartans  too  were  brought  up  wholly 
for  the  service  of  the  State.  With  the  Spartans  the  highest 
morality  was  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Now  obedience 
to  law  may  be  called  morality  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  mere  obedience 
to  external  law  and  authority  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  truly 
moral  life.  That  life  only  is  truly  moral  which  is  lived  in  obedience 
to  an  inner  law,  the  law  derived  from  a  system  of  .noral  ideas  or 
ideals  which  has  been  built  up  for  and  by  each  individual,  and 
which  is  recognised  by  him  as  the  law  for  him.  The  central 
principle  of  all  moral  education  is  that  such  a  system  of  moral 
ideas  should  be  built  up.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Spartan.  While,  like  the  Spartans,  obeying  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  State, 
the  Romans  did  so,  not  because  of  the  external  authority  of  the 
State,  but  because  of  the  inner  law  inherent  in  a  system  of  ideas 
which  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  their  education  and  training  to  build 
up  and  develop.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  sacrifice  of 
everything  for  the  sake  of  the  State  may  itself  be  a  moral  ideal ; 
but  if  it  is  not,  the  mere  fact  of  such  obedience  does  not  make  the 
life  truly  moral. 

In  considering  the  system  of  education  itself  that  prevailed 
among  the  Romans  in  early  times,  we  have  one  great  difficulty 
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to  face  at  the  very  outset.  In  early  times,  that  is,  roughly,  up  to 
about  250  B.C.,  there  was  at  Rome  no  definite  system  of  education, 
properly  so  called  ;  there  were  only  the  beginnings  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  development  which 
never  reached  completeness,  but  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
before  the  advance  of  Greek  culture,  giving  place  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  development.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes 
impossible  to  deal  with  details,  partly  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  them,  and  partly  because,  where  we  do  know  them,  they  are 
too  disconnected  to  be  systematised.  We  are  ignorant  at  what 
period  schools  were  first  established,  but  in  any  case  the  school 
education  was,  during  early  times,  of  very  small  importance 
compared  with  the  home  education,  and  that  is  what  we  shall  in 
the  main  consider. 

To  get  a  satisfactory  conception  of  this  home  education  we 
must  consider  it  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  moral  and  religious  training. 

2.  The  intellectual  instruction  and  training. 

3.  The  physical  training. 

The  centre  of  the  family  life  was  the  family  hearth,  and  the 
essential  part  of  Roman  religious  worship  was  the  religion  of 
the  family  and  the  religious  observances  of  the  family  hearth. 
Every  morning  offerings  were  made  to  Vesta  as  goddess  of  the 
fire,  to  the  Penates,  and  to  the  Lares.  At  every  festival,  and 
on  every  special  occasion,  particular  deities  were  propitiated. 
This  faithful  discharge  of  the  traditional  duties  of  religion  the 
boy  learned  from  his  father,  by  precept,  training,  and  example. 
Nor  was  such  religion  a  mere  empty  formalism.  The  early  Roman 
had  a  firm  belief  that,  if  he  was  neglectful  of  such  religious  duties, 
he  would  incur  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  sure  punishment  would 
follow  ;  likewise,  if  he  did  certain  things,  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  would  assuredly  fall  upon  him.  The  Roman  thus  felt  that 
his  conduct  was  not  a  matter  to  which  the  gods  were  indifferent, 
but  that,  according  as  he  acted  well  or  ill,  so  did  he  have  the  gods 
with  him  or  against  him.  Hence,  along  with  the  instruction 
and  training  in  religious  observances,  the  boy  had,  largely  through 
sympathy,  the  development  within  him  of  real  religious  feeling. 
Without  this  emotional  element  we  have  ritual  but  not  religion. 

The  Moral  Education  was  based  on  the  religious,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  most  cases  a  very  important  part  of  the  mother's 
duty.  From  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  early  Roman 

Iron  we  should  expect  such  a  duty  to  be  well  discharged. 

<  TO  sums  up  the  qualities  which  were  aimed  at  in  the  moral 

ming  of  the  young  in  the  words  "  Modest ia  cum  pietate  in 
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parentes,  in  suos  benevolentia,"  which  Wilkins  translates,  "  Self- 
control  accompanied  by  a  dutiful  affection  to  parents,  and  kind- 
liness towards  all  the  members  of  one's  family."  Like  the 
religion,  the  morality  of  the  early  Romans  was  largely  traditional. 
The  mos  maiorum,  discipline*  maiorum,  or  vetus  discipline*,  so  often 
referred  to  by  Roman  writers,  indicates  the  general  Roman 
attitude  towards  the  past.  To  follow  the  example  of  his  fathers 
was  the  aim  of  every  true  Roman,  and  his  greatest  praise  ;  to 
be  justly  charged  with  acting  contrary  to  their  traditions  was 
perhaps  his  greatest  disgrace.  The  striking  thing  about  both 
the  moral  and  the  religious  education  of  the  Romans  is  the  care 
devoted  not  only  to  giving  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  conduct, 
but  to  developing  also  the  sense  of  duty,  and  to  building  up  ideals 
of  conduct  which  should  be  valid  as  law. 

Of  the  Intellectual  Education  of  the  early  Romans  little 
can  be  said  except  in  the  most  general  way.  The  central  position 
in  their  system  of  education  was  always  assigned  to  religion  and 
morality,  training  in  the  duties  which  would  hereafter  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  boy  when  he  became  a  Roman  citizen.  But  although 
this  was  the  case,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Roman  boy  or 
girl  was  entirely  without  intellectual  education  even  in  very 
early  times.  Reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
were  certainly  acquired,  probably  in  the  home,  under  the  care 
of  the  father  or  mother.  As  for  literary  education  in  the  strict 
sense,  that  must  have  been  narrow 'enough.  There  was  no  Roman 
literature  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and 
this  is  the  first  essential  for  literary  education.  Livy  asserts  that 
the  Roman  boys  used  to  be  instructed  in  Etruscan  literature,  as 
in  later  days  they  were  instructed  in  Greek,  but  his  grounds  for 
saying  so  were,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  purely  imaginary.  Cicero 
again  deplores  the  loss  of  ancient  lays  which  were  learned  by 
the  children  in  early  times,  but  many  scholars  hold  that  the  lays 
also  are  imaginary.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  learned 
by  heart  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  was  certainly  also 
an  oral  literature  of  fable  and  legend,  and  every  Roman  boy  was 
taught  the  stories  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
main  traditional  and  historical  exploits  of  his  nation.  Then  there 
was  the  education  of  public  life.  The  free  discussion  of  affairs 
of  State  must  always  in  itself  give  a  comparatively  wide  and 
general  education  and  culture  ;  at  Rome  as  at  Athens  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citizens  was  mainly  of  this  description.  When  schools 
were  first  opened  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  were  probably 
few,  though  almost  certainly  there  were  some,  before  the  coming 
of  Greek  influence. 
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Physical  Training. — With  regard  to  physical  training  the 
Romans,  so  far  as  we  know,  resembled  the  Spartans  rather 
than  the  Athenians,  but  did  not  carry  organised  gymnastic 
exercises  to  the  length  to  which  the  Spartans  carried  them.  In 
their  aim,  however,  they  much  resembled  the  Spartans.  That 
was  to  make  strong  and  hardy  soldiers.  The  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  and  that  evpvfyu'a  or  ease  and  grace  of  motion 
so  characteristic  a  result  of  the  Athenian  physical  training,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  Romans  in  early  times  ; 
gymnastics  for  the  sake  of  gymnastics  they  would  have  heartily 
despised. 

Our  general  conclusion,  then,  with  regard  to  early  Roman 
education,  both  in  practice  and  in  underlying  theory,  is  that  it 
was  thoroughly  utilitarian  and  practical,  with  great  emphasis  upon 
the  moral  side,  and  this  characteristic  it  never  entirely  lost,  even 
under  Greek  influence,  until  the  final  decay  set  in. 

ROMAN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

ClCERO   AND   QUINTILIAN 

Although  their  contributions  to  educational  thought  were 
on  the  whole  inconsiderable,  there  were  many  Roman  writers  on 
education.  Among  such  we  might  mention  Cato  the  Elder, 
Cicero,  Varro,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and  Pliny.  The  most 
important,  as  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  Roman  education,  and  as 
contributing  something  characteristically  Roman  to  educational 
thought,  are  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 

Cicero  (106-43  B.c). — Cicero  lived  during  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  Republic,  and  he  represents  the  culminating  point 
of  Roman  oratory.  Although  not  strictly  an  educational  theorist, 
his  influence  on  educational  thought  has  been  very  great.  The 
ideal  of  education,  as  expressed  by  him  in  his  De  Oratore,  not 
only  remained  the  ideal  of  later  Roman  writers  on  education, 
but  dominated  also  the  education  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  in  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  De  Oratore  was  published  in  55  B.C.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Plato,  of  whom 
Cicero  was  a  warm  admirer — the  scene  being  laid  in  the  Tusculan 
Villa  of  Crassus  in  the  year  91  B.C.  The  parts  of  the  work  which 
are  interesting  from  the  educational  standpoint  are  those  passages 
which  present  the  orator  as  Cicero's  ideal  of  the  educated  man, 
those  which  deal  with  the  content  of  the  education  of  the  perfect 
orator,  and  finally  the  paragraphs  in  which  Cicero  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  education. 
vii— 4 
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The  Roman  ideal  of  the  educated  man  as  the  orator  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  educated  man  as  the 
philosopher.  Cicero  compares  the  two  ideals,  and,  since  the 
ideal  as  the  philosopher  was  quite  alien  to  the  practical  bent  of 
the  Roman  mind  he  decides,  as  one  would  expect,  that  the 
orator  is  the  higher  ideal,  arguing  that  the  orator  must  have  the 
knowledge  which  the  philosopher  has  of  human  nature  and  of 
things  in  general,  and  in  addition  he  must  have  the  power  to  make 
such  knowledge  practically  effective  in  influencing  the  minds  of 
his  fellows.  The  aim  of  oratory,  therefore,  as  inclusive  of  that 
of  philosophy,  is  a  broader  and  higher  one. 

In  dealing  with  the  content  of  education  Cicero  gives  an 
account  of  the  content  of  Graeco-Roman  education.  In  addi- 
tion, he  makes  several  general  remarks  applicable  to  all 
education,  most  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The 
orator  must,  he  says,  have  certain  gifts  of  nature,  without 
which  education  can  do  little.  Education  should  begin  with 
the  earliest  childhood,  and  even  the  games  of  children  should 
be  turned  to  account.  The  teacher  ought  to  temper  severity 
with  kindness,  should  be  always  just  in  his  punishments,  and 
should  never  speak  or  strike  in  anger.  The  education  of  the 
orator  must  be  encyclopaedic.  Law,  history,  philosophy  are  all 
of  the  first  importance.  But  in  addition  to  these  "  he  must  be 
accomplished  in  every  style  of  speaking  and  in  every  part  of 
polite  learning. "  No  man  can  be  an  orator  who  has  not  attained 
the  knowledge  of  everything  important  and  of  all  liberal  arts. 
The  most  interesting  of  Cicero's  contributions  to  method  is  his 
advocacy  of  translation  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  good  choice 
of  words. 

Cicero's  importance  in  the  history  of  educational  thought  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  his  direct  contributions  to  educational 
theory,  but  rather  by  the  influence  he  exerted.  Quintilian  was 
an  avowed  follower  of  his,  and,  after  the  Renaissance,  Erasmus, 
Sturm,  Trotzendorf,  and  many  others,  were  his  disciples,  while 
his  influence  permeates  higher  education  in  France,  and  the 
public-school  system  in  England  to  this  day. 

Quintilian  (c.  40-100  A.D.). — Quintilian  and  Isocrates  are  the 
great  schoolmasters  of  antiquity.  It  was  Quintilian  who  really 
applied  Cicero's  principles  to  practical  teaching.  Marcus  Fabius 
Quintilianus  was  born  in  Spain  somewhere  about  the  year  A.D.  40 
His  father  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  the  boy,  when  quite 
young,  was  brought  to  Rome  to  be  educated  there.  In  early 
manhood  Quintilian  returned  to  his  native  place  and  taught  there 
for  some  years,  but  about  the  age  of  thirty  he  again  came  to 
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Rome  and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar,  winning  considerable 
distinction  as  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker.  Afterwards  he 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  raised  to 
consular  rank  by  Domitian,  and  was  the  first  teacher  at  Rome  to 
receive  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
About  the  age  of  fifty  he  retired  from  active  teaching,  and,  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  occupied  himself  mainly  with 
his  great  work  on  the  Education  of  an  Orator,  which  was  published 
about  A.D.  95. 

Quintilian  deals  with  problems  of  education  as  they  arise  in 
practice,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  concerned  with  practical 

her  than  theoretical  aspects.  Consequently  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give  a  brief  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  main 
principles  of  his  educational  theory.  There  is  nothing  really 
new  in  Quintilian's  expression  of  the  aim  of  education.  "  What 
I  have  in  view/'  he  says,  "  is  a  man  who,  being  possessed  of  the 
highest  natural  genius,  stores  his  mind  thoroughly  with  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  knowledge  ...  a  man  in  every  way  eminent 
and  excellent,  a  thinker  of  the  best  thoughts,  and  a  speaker  of 
the  best  words  to  fit  these  thoughts."  He  concedes  that  no  man 
ever  was  such  a  perfect  orator,  but  that  is  no  reason,  he  urges, 
why  he  should  not  aim  at  perfection,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  render  such  perfection  unattain- 
able. "  Those  who  strive  to  reach  the  summit  will  make  greater 
advances  than  those  who,  despairing  of  ever  reaching  it,  sit  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

Quintilian  raises  an  important  question  when  he  discusses 
tin*  advisability  of  specially  cultivating  particular  intellectual 
gifts  or  tendencies.  His  view  is  that  where  the  general  capacity 
is  poor,  and  an  attempt  at  an  all-round  education  will  yield  a 
poor  return,  the  special  talent,  if  any,  should  be  cultivated.  But 
where  the  general  capacity  is  good,  we  ought  to  give  a  general 
education,  though  at  the  same  time  special  talents  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  strive  to  accomplish  what 
i>  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  neglect  what  is  possible,  or  to 
turn  away  a  youth  from  what  he  can  do  best  to  something  which 
he  can  do,  but  not  so  well. 

As  regards  the  content  of  education,  Quintilian  is  at  one  vyith 
Cicero  and  with  the  whole  tendency  of  Graeco-Roman  education. 
He  recognises  only  two  main  subjects,  grammar  and  rhetoric; 

under  rhetoric,  as  under  the  Greek  music,  practically  any  sub- 

t  may  be  included.     Since  the  aim  of  education  with  Quin- 

m  is  to  produce  a  man  who  can  speak  well  and  write  well, 
it  i>  quite  natural  that  he  should  lay  great  stress  on  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  grammar,  and  that  he  should  emphasise  the  study 
of  words  and  style.  At  the  same  time  he  holds  that  we  must 
"  recognise  the  fact  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
mere  words,  since  words  themselves  have  been  invented  for  the 
sake  of  things/'  and  he  insists  that  the  orator  must  know  things 
as  well  as  words,  must  be  a  student  also  of  the  ideas  which  are 
expressed  by  the  words. 

Although  Quintilian  naturally  devotes  chief  attention  to  highei 
education,  he  discusses  education  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
holds  that  it  is  absurd  to  postpone  intellectual  education  till  the 
child  goes  to  school.  The  child  in  his  early  years  may  not  be 
able  to  make  much  progress,  yet  he  will  always  make  some,  and, 
however  little,  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  Accordingly  he  gives 
advice,  sometimes  of  considerable  practical  value,  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  the  early  stages  of  reading 
and  writing.  He  also  urges  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  in 
early  childhood  by  the  committing  to  memory  of  passages  from 
the  poets  and  the  sayings  of  wise  men.  By  his  seventh  year,  he 
says,  a  child  should  have  learned  to  read  and  write  with  some 
facility,  and  should  have  his  memory  stored  with  select  passages 
from  the  poets  and  a  great  number  of  wise  sayings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  school  course  proper  Quintilian  would 
introduce  the  child  to  the  systematic  study  of  Greek.  At  the 
same  time  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  must  be  begun  sys- 
tematically soon  enough  after  Greek  to  prevent  the  acquiring 
of  a  foreign  accent  or  a  foreign  idiom.  This  at  once  recalls 
to  us  a  fact  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget — that  Quintilian  is 
discussing  living,  not  dead,  languages. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  Quintilian's  discussion  of 
secondary  and  rhetorical  education,  which  is  exceedingly  detailed 
and  elaborate.  It  is  after  all  a"  discussion  of  school  method  and 
practice  rather  than  of  educational  theory.  But  incidentally 
several  important  general  problems  are  treated.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  question  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  a  public-school 
and  a  private  education.  Quintilian  pronounces  unhesitatingly 
in  favour  of  the  former.  To  the  argument  that  morals  are  apt 
to  be  corrupted  at  a  school  he  answers  that  they  are  more 
apt  to  be  corrupted  in  the  ordinary  home,  and  that  boys  carry 
immorality  into  the  school  and  do  not  imbibe  it  there.  Moreover, 
empty  conceit  is  encouraged  by  a  private  education.  He  who 
has  no  one  with  whom  to  compare  himself  naturally  gets  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  wiu'le,  in  addition,  common 
sense  can  only  be  learned  from  contact  with  other  people  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 
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But  school  education  has  other  positive  and  important  advan- 
tages. In  the  first  place  the  best  teachers  will  naturally  be  found 
in  the  schools,  and  it  is  folly  to  have  a  third-rate  teacher  when 
a  first-rate  one  can  be  had  without  greater  expense.  In  the  second 
place  emulation  is  always  operative  in  a  school,  and  that  excites 
the  mind  to  effort ;  though  ambition  itself  may  be  a  vice,  yet  is 
it  often  "  the  parent  of  virtues.11  At  school  also  a  boy  learns  not 
only  what  he  is  taught  directly,  but  also  what  others  are  taught ; 
thus  he  learns  from  the  industry  and  success  or  the  idleness 
and  blunders  of  others  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid.  Lastly, 
the  teacher  himself  will  teach  a  class  better  than  a  single  individual. 
For  the  orator  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  between  the  two 
kinds  of  education.  He  must  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  mix 
with  his  fellows,  and  not  to  be  abashed  at  the  sight  of  man. 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishment  Quintilian  had  equally 
decided  views.  He  condemns  it  on  three  grounds :  firstly  because 
it  is  a  disgusting  practice  only  fit  for  slaves,  and  if  the  pupil  were 
older  would  be  a  personal  insult ;  secondly,  because  a  disposition 
so  ungenerous  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  reproof  will  only  be  hardened 
by  corporal  punishment ;  thirdly,  because  the  need  for  it  is  gener- 
ally the  result  of  fault  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  padagogus,  and 
this  fault  is  not  amended  by  punishing  boys  for  doing  what  is 
wrong,  but  by  requiring  them  to  do  what  is  right.  In  any  case, 
he  adds,  "  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  too  much  liberty  in  dealing 
with  pupils  of  tender  years  and  tender  frames."  We  must,  how- 
ever, read  these  views  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  school 
discipline  in  Roman  schools  was  of  the  harshest  description. 

Quintilian' s  views  with  regard  to  other  general  questions  may 
be  briefly  summarised  : 

1.  Teachers  should  not  attempt  to  give  boys  more  than  their 
stage  of  progress  admits  of.     This  is  like  attempting  to  pour  a 
large  quantity  of  water  into  a  narrow-necked  bottle.     The  water 
is  lost  and  the  bottle  may  not  be  filled.     Little  by  little  fills  the 
bottle  and  saves  the  water.     At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  burdening  the  young  mind  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects. 
The  young  mind  is  pliant,  active,  and  possessed  of  great  variety 
of  interest. 

2.  The  chief  signs  of  early  ability  are  memory  and  power  of 
imitation.     Early  precocity,  however,  seldom  yields  good  results 
in  the  long  run,  because  such  power  has  usually  no  deep  roots, 
and,  besides,  the  doing  of  little  things  with  great  ease  generates 
the    wrong   kind   of   self-confidence.     The    best   disposition,    as 
distinct   from   intellectual  endowment,    is   that    which    "  praise 
excites,  glory  urges,  and  defeat  shames,  but  does  not  cast  down," 
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3.  The  normal  child  is  not  stupid.  It  is  as  natural  for  the 
human  animal  to  learn  as  for  birds  to  fly.  Of  course  some  children 
have  greater  natural  ability  than  others.  It  is  true  also  that 
there  are  stupid  children.  These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as 
abnormal  cases.  It  is  usually  bad  teaching  that  dulls  the  child's 
intelligence. 

We  must  not  leave  the  impression  that  Quintilian  confines 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  intellectual  education.  That 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Quintilian  quite  recognises  that 
character  is  the  first  essential  for  the  perfect  orator  and  must  be 
the  chief  care  of  the  teacher  throughout.  He  explicitly  advocates 
direct  and  systematic  instruction  in  morals,  but  he  implicitly 
acknowledges  throughout  the  much  greater  importance  and 
significance  of  unconscious  influences. 

We  can  conclude  in  no  better  way  than  by  quoting  Quintilian's 
own  words  as  to  the  qualities  which  ought  to  characterise  the 
teacher,  words  which,  as  Laurie  says,  show  that  Quintilian  had 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  teacher,  he  says,  should  be 
"  minime  iracundus,  simplex  in  docendo,  patiens  laboris,  assiduus 
potius  quam  immodicus." 

GR^ECO-ROMAN    EDUCATION 

Graeco-Roman  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  development 
of  Hellenistic,  the  development  taking  place  in  a  direction  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  and  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  Roman  people.  At  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation  in  every 
nation,  no  matter  how  practical,  there  is  always  a  large  and 
increasing  class  desirous  of  intellectual  culture  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  influence  which  it  gives  them  among  their  fellows. 
At  Rome,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  native  literature,  such  a  class 
could  only  have  this  desire  satisfied  by  means  of  Greek  culture. 
It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  Greek  culture  should  fundamentally 
modify  Roman  education  as  soon  as  the  Romans  came  into  direct 
contact  with  it,  and  this  took  place  mainly  between  250  and  150 
B.C.  The  result  was  of  exceeding  interest  to  all  students  of  the 
education  of  the  modern  world,  since  here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  the  rise  of  a  higher  education  based  upon  a  foreign  language, 
literature,  and  culture. 

During  the  century  from  250  to  150  B.C.  there  was  a  steady 
development  at  Rome  of  secondary  education  in  schools  after 
the  model  of  Greek  schools,  taught  by  Greek  scholars,  and  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Along 
with  this  went  the  development  of  a  Roman  literature.  Livius, 
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Ennius,  Naevius,  Pacuvius,  Plautus,  and  Terence  followed  as  it 
were  on  the  heels  of  one  another.  This  movement  was  recognised 
as  of  extreme  importance  even  by  the  Romans  themselves.  It 
implied  the  giving  way  of  the  old  Roman  moral  and  civic  educa- 
tion before  an  education  in  language  and  literature,  and  with 
this  the  substitution  of  Hellenic  aims  and  methods  for  the  aim 
and  methods  of  the  early  Romans.  With  the  death  of  the  elder 
Cato  in  148  B.C.,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  Greece  about  the 
same  time,  the  movement  had  culminated  in  what  was  really  a 
new  system  of  education. 

Cato  himself  is  called  by  Quintilian  the  first  Roman  writer 
on  education.  It  is  significant  that  the  last  great  representative 
of  the  old  order  of  things  should  himself  have  been  so  much  under 
the  new  Greek  influence  as  to  pursue  what  was  essentially  a  Greek 
inquiry — the  inquiry  as  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  education. 
Cato's  De  Liberis  Educandis  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  though 
we  know  in  a  general  way  what  were  its  contents,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  an  expression  of  the  early  Roman  point 
of  view  and  a  protest  against  the  new  Greek  spirit.  Cato's  curri- 
culum included  oratory,  agriculture,  law,  war,  and  medicine. 
There  is  an  evident  attempt  here  to  emulate  the  Greek  curri 
culum  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  drawing,  and  astronomy. 

There  were  other  equally  vain  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Hellenism.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  in  161  B.C.  ordered  the 
expulsion  from  Rome  of  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  and  as 
late  as  92  B.C.  a  censorial  edict  was  issued  against  those  who 
called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians.  Long  before  this  latter 
date,  however,  the  new  learning  was  firmly  established  at  Rome. 
For  a  long  time  the  old  Roman  morality  and  religion  withstood 
the  attacks  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  indeed  philosophy  was  never 
much  developed  at  Rome,  though  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
the  later  Romans  of  the  old  type  found  something  akin  to  the 
old  Roman  moral  tradition,  (ireek  gymnastics  also  never  found 
much  favour  at  Rome  until  the  later  ages  of  decay.  But  with 
these  exceptions  Roman  education  had  by  the  time  of  Augistu-* 
become  thoroughly  Hellenized,  without,  however,  losing  much 
of  the  old  Roman  vigour  and  practical  bent.  As  far  as  knowledge 
was  concerned  the  aims  of  education  became  largely  Greek, 
but  the  ideals  of  life  remained  until  a  much  later  date  distinctly 
Roman. 

Under  Greek  influence  we  find  a  new  signification  of  vir 
bonus  gradually  arising,  which  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  the 
cultured  man  of  action.  The  Roman,  having  made  his  own 
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whatever  of  Greek  civilisation  and  culture  was  not  entirely  ali 
to  his  genius,  set  to  work  in  his  characteristically  practical  way  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  use  possible.  Oratory  was  at  Rome  the  road 
to  influence,  power,  and  success  in  life.  Greek  literature,  Greek 
philosophy,  Greek  logic,  Greek  rhetoric,  could  be  and  were  utilised 
for  the  benefit  of  Roman  oratory.  It  seems  a  great  narrowing  of 
the  aim  of  higher  education  to  make  simply  oratory  that  aim, 
but  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  best  period,  oratory  meant 
public  activity,  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  use  knowledge  in 
modifying  public  opinion,  and  generally  practical  efficiency  as 
a  member  of  society.  The  perfect  orator  is  simply  the  man  of 
education  and  character  taking  part  in  public  affairs. 

The  Organisation  of  Graeco-Roman  Education. — When  this 
new  education  had  become  fairly  established  at  Rome  there  were 
three  grades  of  school:  the  ludus  or  elementary  school;  the 
school  of  the  grammaticus  or  secondary  teacher ;  and  the  rhetorical 
school,  corresponding  to  our  college  or  university.  All  these  were 
adventure  schools  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  Greek  custom  of  appointing  a  slave  to  act  as  pcedagogus 
was  also  introduced  at  Rome.  In  many  cases  he  was  expected  to 
give  the  boys  entrusted  to  his  care  a  conversational  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language. 

The  ludi  or  primary  schools  were  held  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  but  more  usually  in  a  shed  or  booth,  roofed  over  but 
open  to  the  street.  The  social  status  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
was  very  humble.  The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing, 
and  elementary  arithmetic.  About  the  age  of  twelve  the  boys 
entered  the  secondary  school.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
types  of  secondary  school — Greek  and  Latin — but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  were  sometimes  combined  in  one  school 
under  a  single  grammaticus,  in  which  case  we  have  an  inter- 
esting anticipation  of  our  secondary  schools  with  their  classical 
and  modern  sides.  The  social  status  of  the  secondary  teacher 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  elementary,  though  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  that  they  were  admitted  to  Roman 
citizenship. 

In  the  secondary  school  practically  the  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  language  and  literature,  Greek  being  in 
general  the  central  subject,  and  its  systematic  study  being  begun 
before  that  of  the  mother-tongue,  a  practice  which  Quintilian 
approves  and  defends.  Around  the  study  of  literature  clustered 
the  elements  of  the  various  sciences  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
which  were  taught  in  the  form  of  explanations  of  the  literary 
text  being  studied.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  Roman  youth  had 
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finished  his  secondary  education  and  entered  upon  his  higher 
training,  the  nature  of  which  depended  upon  the  profession  he 
meant  to  adopt.  The  higher  education  of  the  better  classes  was 
given  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  in  which  all  the  studies  were 
arranged  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  an  orator.  The 
orator  had  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  learning  and  philosophy,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  oratory. 
Mathematics,  law,  and  philosophy  were  usually  studied  under 
specialists. 

Such  was  the  general  organisation  of  education  at  Rome. 
There  are  two  marked  differences  from  the  Hellenistic  education 
already  described.  In  the  first  place  we  have  here,  as  already 
noted,  secondary  education  centring  round  a  foreign  language 
and  literature.  In  the  second  place,  until  decay  set  in,  there  was 
a  development  of  real  oratory  at  Rome,  for  use  in  the  law-courts 
and  Senate — not  the  merely  formal  exercises  of  a  school,  showy 
and  specious  oratory,  and  superficial  criticism,  as  in  Greece.  In 
later  times  the  rhetorical  training  degenerated  into  mere  forma- 
lism here  also.  There  was  no  longer  the  same  opening  for  the 
orator  in  public  life,  and  rhetoric  became  largely  intellectual 
gymnastics. 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  education,  at  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  by  several  of  the  Emperors ;  but  the  endowment 
of  education,  special  privileges  given  to  teachers,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  bursaries,  all  failed  to  check  the  decay  which 
set  in  as  soon  as  practical  life  ceased  to  be  the  aim  of  the  school 
education.  There  were  other  causes  at  work  also,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  moral  degeneration  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
It  was  the  old  Roman  moral  and  practical  training  that  had 
revived  the  Greek  rhetorical  education.  With  the  decay  of 
Roman  life  this  influence  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  system 
of  education  underwent  the  same  process  of  decay  as  in  Greece. 

The  Seven  Liberal  Arts. — In  conclusion  we  may  trace  briefly 
the  steps  by  which  the  well-known  higher  curriculum  of  mediaeval 
times — the  trivium  and  the  quadriviunt — came  to  be  developed. 
The  starting-point  is  the  music  of  the  Greeks.  That,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  inclusive  of  the  whole  of  intellectual  education.  In  the 
subsequent  differentiation  which  took  place  within  music,  as  it 
were,  a  number  of  separate  school  subjects  came  to  be  recognised 
—letters,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  etc.  When  Hellen- 
istic education  had  developed,  secondary  and  higher  education 
included  all  or  most  of  the  following  subjects  :  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  arithmetic,  drawing,  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  leading 
up  to  the  highest  education  of  all,  philosophy.  In  addition,  as 
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a  result  mainly  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  practical 
education  of  the  Sophists  gave  way  before  the  conception  of  a 
liberal  education. 

With  Grseco-Roman  education  we  return  in  the  first  instance 
to  what  is  practically  the  Sophists*  point  of  view.  The  subjects 
recognised  by  the  Greeks  furnished  also  the  content  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Romans.  But  the  utilitarianism  of  the  Romans  for 
a  time  entirely  swamped  the  Greek  idea  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  result  was  that,  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  two  fairly  definite  curricula  were  developed,  which,  although 
they  did  not  differ  essentially  from  one  another  as  to  subjects, 
differed  very  materially  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  separate  subjects 
and  in  the  relation  of  the  subjects  to  one  another  within  the 
whole  course  of  education. 

The  recognised  Greek  curriculum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  had  not  changed  materially  from  the  curriculum 
of  three  centuries  earlier.  Thus  Philo  Judseus,  in  drawing  up  a 
list  of  subjects,  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  the  encyclic 
arts  and  philosophy.  The  encyclic  arts  include  grammar, 
rhetoric,  dialectic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music ;  and  philosophy 
includes  physics,  logic,  and  ethics.  Two  centuries  later  we 
find  the  curriculum  still  unchanged,  or  practically  so,  in  Sextus 
Empiricus  the  Pyrrhonist. 

When  the  practical  aim  of  Roman  education  had  ceased  to 
be,  this  Greek  curriculum,  with  its  prestige  of  centuries,  rapidly 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  rival  curriculum,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  name  at  least,  if  not  the  original  idea,  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation gained  currency  among  the  Romans  also.  The  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  appear  first,  about  A.D.  400.  By 
that  time,  then,  the  Greek  liberal  education  had  entirely  displaced 
the  rhetorical  education  of  the  Romans  in  the  leading  schools 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  About  a  century  later  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  number  of  the  liberal  arts  by  Cassiodorus, 
and  thenceforward  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  were  "  the  seven 
pillars  "  of  the  House  of  Wisdom  (Prov.  ix.  i).  To  Cassiodorus 
also  we  owe  the  distinction  between  the  arts  and  the  disciplines, 
which  later  became  the  distinction  between  the  Trivium  and  the 
Quadrivium.  The  words  "  Septem  Liberates  Artes  "  are  said 
to  occur  first  in  a  work  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  a  pupil  of  Alcuin, 
about  A.D.  820.  But  the  thing,  if  not  the  name,  was  in  existence, 
as  a  definite  and  recognised  curriculum,  based  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  long  before  this  time.  This  final  curriculum — 
which  remained  the  recognised  higher  curriculum  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  until,  with  the  Renaissance,  a  return  was  made 
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once  more,  strange  to  say,  to  what  was  practically  the  Graeco- 
Roman  curriculum — was  as  follows  : 

(Grammar  [Arithmetic 

TrivivmJ Rhetoric  Quadrivium  I™        :ry 

Dialprtir 

(Astronomy 

The  Trivium  constituted  the  preliminary,  the  Quadrivium  the 
advanced  course,  and  the  whole  was  introductory  to  philosophy, 
the  true  university  education. 

REFERENCES 

WILKINS  :    Roman  Education. 
BROWNING  :    Educational  Theories. 

Translation  of  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  and  Quintilian's  Institutio  Oraioria. 
For  other  references  see  lists  given  under  "Greek  Education." 


III.    HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  DURING  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES 

INTRODUCTORY 

IN  considering  the  history  of  educational  thought  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may  note 
that  two  contending  theories  existed  throughout  as  to  the  place 
and  value  of  the  traditional  Graeco-Roman  curriculum  in  the 
training  of  the  youth.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  those  who 
contended  that  the  pagan  literatures  were  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
education  of  a  Christian :  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who 
maintained  that  "  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity,  under  certain  limitations,  might  fitly  and  advan- 
tageously find  a  place  in  the  training  of  the  Christian  youth." 
Of  these  two  positions,  the  former  may  be  said  to  have  been 
dominant  during  the  first  eight  centuries.  From  the  ninth 
century  onwards,  we  have  a  renewed  interest  in  the  classical 
literatures  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  interest  in  the  ancient 
learning  was  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  chiefly  in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  used  in  support  of  the  dogmas  and  beliefs  of  the  Church. 
In  tracing  the  development  of  educational  thought  during  this 
period,  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  note  three  main  movements. 
From  the  first  to  the  sixth  century,  we  have  the  gradual  spread 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  life  and  its  meaning.  This  was 
accompanied  by  the  decline  in  efficacy  of  Graeco-Roman  con- 
ceptions. As  a  consequence,  we  have  less  and  less  value  accorded 
to  the  ancient  learning,  both  as  a  means  of  education  and  as 
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directive  of  life.  This  fall  in  value  of  the  ancient  ideas  was 
hastened  by  the  antagonistic  attitude  which  the  Church  Fathers, 
beginning  with  Tertullian  (A.D.  150-230),  took  up  towards  the 
traditional  curriculum.  "  Refrain/'  says  the  authoritative  utter- 
ance of  the  Church  of  this  period— "  refrain  from  all  the  writings 
of  the  heathen,  for  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  strange  discourses, 
laws,  or  false  prophets,  which,  in  truth,  turn  aside  from  the 
faith  those  who  are  weak  in  understanding  ?  For  if  thou  wilt 
explore  history,  thou  hast  the  Books  of  the  Kings  ;  or,  seekest 
thou  for  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  thou  hast  the  Prophets, 
Job,  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  wherein  thou  shalt  find  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  eloquence  and  wisdom,  for  they  are  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  the  only  wise  God.  Or  dost  thou  long  for 
tuneful  strains,  thou  hast  the  Psalms  ;  or  to  explore  the  origin 
of  things,  thou  hast  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  or  for  customs  and 
observances,  thou  hast  the  excellent  law  of  the  Lord  God.  Where- 
fore abstain  scrupulously  from  all  strange  and  devilish  books." 

At  a  later  date,  as  an  evidence  of  the  selfsame  spirit,  we  find 
St.  Jerome  (A.D.  331-423)  exulting  at  the  general  neglect  that 
had  overtaken  the  ancient  learning  and  literature.  "  How 
many/'  he  asks,  "  now  read  Aristotle  ?  How  many  even  know 
the  names  of  Plato's  writings  ?  Here  and  there,  in  some  retired 
nook,  old  age  re-cons  them  at  its  leisure  :  while  our  rustics 
and  fishermen  are  the  talk  of  all  and  the  whole  world  echoes  with 
their  discourse/' 

But  whilst,  at  the  time  that  Jerome  wrote,  this  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  the  ancient  learning  prevailed  and  was  dominant, 
Christianity  had  as  yet  no  definite  scheme  for  the  training  of 
youth  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  traditional  curriculum, 
and  so  in  spite  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
it  still  continued  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  training  the  youth. 
But  in  the  general  decline  in  value  of  the  ancient  learning,  it  had 
been  gradually  eviscerated  of  all  content,  and  the  mere  formal 
elements  became  the  staple  of  instruction.  "As  Mullingar  points 
out,  the  mere  ornamentata  of  the  pagan  culture,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  more  intellectual  and  useful  elements,  received  the  chief 
share  of  attention. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  pagan  learning  was  brought  about 
in  the  fifth  century  by  the  operation  of  two  sets  of  causes — one 
operating  from  without,  the  other  from  within  the  Church.  The 
outward  cause  was  the  Prankish  invasion  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  and  civilisation.  The  internal 
cause  was  the  rise  of  the  monastic  schools  under  the  rule,  first  of 
Cassian,  and  thereafter  of  St.  Benedictine.  Henceforward,  for 
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the  Graeco-Roman  conception  of  education  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  we  have  substituted  the  ideal  that 
education  is  a  preparation  for  holy  living,  and  that  the  final 
purpose  of  all  education  and  training  was  to  fit  the  individual 
for  the  life  hereafter.  Moreover,  this  interpretation,  however 
varied  and  modified,  was  the  prevailing  theory  of  priestly  educa- 
tion throughout  the  mediaeval  period. 

The  second  main  movement  of  educational  thought  during 
the  Middle  Ages  is  connected  with  the  revival  or  restoration  of 
education  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
and  prevailed  well  on  into  the  ninth,  and  was  initiated  through 
the  efforts  of  Charles  the  Great.  The  chief  name  connected  with 
this  movement  is  that  of  Alcuin  (735-804).  The  work  begun  by 
Alcuin  was  carried  on  by  Rabanus  Maurus  (776-856)  and  Joannus 
Scotus  Erigena  (810-875). 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  education,  from 
various  causes,  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ancient  literatures  had  almost  ceased  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  education,  and  the  monastic  ideal  of  education  had  done 
nothing,  as  yet,  to  stimulate  or  to  direct  the  intellectual  activity 
of  man.  For  the  monastic  ideal  that  the  main  object  of  all 
study  was  meditation  over  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that  the  heart 
of  man  might  be  purified  and  sanctified,  resulted  in  the  decline  of 
all  critical  and  constructive  thought,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
human  mind,  deprived  of  all  motives  to  inquiry  into  nature  and 
society  and  confined  to  the  mere  interpretation  and  meditation 
on  religious  texts,  ceased  to  advance.  The  second  cause  was 
the  growing  materialism  of  the  monasteries.  In  many  cases  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  became  their  main  object,  for  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Church  had  led  the  monk 
gradually  to  place  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop. 
The  third  cause  was  the  decline  of  the  monasteries  in  general 
estimation.  These  institutions  were  more  and  more  recruited 
from  the  servile  class,  and  the  relation  of  the  abbot  to  his  monks 
became  to  some  extent  that  of  a  master  to  his  slaves.  Further, 
the  education  given  declined  to  the  imparting  of  the  mere  elements 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  some  cases  even  these  were  neg- 
lected. It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  e.g.,  to  find  within  the  monas- 
teries monks  who  repeated  the  various  religious  services  from 
mere  memory. 

But  in  considering  the  restoration  of  education  under  Charles 
the  Great,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Charles  had  other  aims 
than  the  advancement  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Roman  and 
Teuton  had  been  welded  together,  at  least  in  outward  form  in 
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religion,  through  the  spread  of  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  With  the  crowning  of  Charles  as  Emperor,  the  political 
and  legal  structure  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  also  been  accepted 
by  the  Teuton.  By  means  of  a  common  language,  and  by  the 
spread  of  a  common  culture,  it  was  hoped  that  a  better  under- 
standing might  arise  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  this  was  the  main  aim  of  Charles  in  his  attempt  to  reform 
education.  The  teaching  of  Greek,  for  example,  was  encouraged 
in  the  West  as  much  for  facilitating  intercourse  with  the  East, 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  culture  to  be  found  in  the  study. 

The  third  main  movement  in  the  history  of  educational 
thought  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  and  continued  until  its 
close.  This  was  the  rise  of  scholasticism,  and  the  main  permanent 
outcome  of  the  movement  was  the  foundation  and  establishment 
of  the  older  universities  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  The 
purpose  of  the  scholastic  was  to  bring  reason  to  the  support  of 
the  dogmas  and  beliefs  of  the  Church.  Through  intercourse  with 
the  East,  dogmas  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  view  had  gradu- 
ally crept  into  the  Western  Church.  These  had  to  be  met  and 
refuted,  and  a  logic  and  dialectic  were  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
The  recovery  of  some  portions  of  the  logic  and  dialectic  of  the 
Ancients  furnished  the  necessary  tools  for  this  aim.  Hence  the 
main  object  of  the  thought  movements  of  the  time  was  to  sys- 
tematise and  to  reduce  to  scientific  form,  principally  after  the 
model  of  the  deductive  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  dogmas  and  beliefs 
of  the  Church.  This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  determined  not  merely 
the  aim  but  also  the  materials  and  methods  of  scholastic  education. 
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MEDIAEVAL  EDUCATION  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE 
EIGHTH  CENTURY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  monastic  ideal  of  life  and  of  education  arose  definitely 
within  the  Christian  Church  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  persisted  as  the  dominant  ideal  until  the  sixteenth, 
and  still  continues  to  exert  an  influence  as  a  determinant  of  edu- 
cational practice.  The  essence  of  the  monastic  ideal  of  life  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  contention  that  the  most  perfect  Christian 
life  consists  "  in  the  service  of  God,  by  the  abnegation  of  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life — property,  marriage,  personal  will,  and 
honour  ;  in  a  word,  in  the  religious  renunciation  of  the  world." 
But  the  object  of  this  renunciation  of  the  world  has  varied  from 
time  to  time.  In  its  earliest  and  purest  form,  the  object  sought 
by  this  means  was  the  purification  and  sanctification  of  the 
individual  soul,  in  order  that  it  might  fitly  be  prepared  for  the 
life  hereafter.  At  other  times,  the  object  of  the  renunciation 
has  been  conceived  as  social,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  undertaken 
principally  as  a  means  to  bring  about  the  spiritual  or  political 
dominance  of  the  Church.  As  a  consequence,  whenever  or  wherever 
the  latter  ideal  has  prevailed,  renunciation  is  only  accepted 
in  so  far  as  it  may  at  the  particular  time  be  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  dominant  aims  of  the  Church. 

Monastic  Ideal  of  Life. — When  we  speak  of  the  monastic  ideal 
of  life  as  determining  the  aims  and  methods  of  education,  it  is 
the  earliest  and  purest  form  that  we  have  in  mind.  For,  mani- 
festly, when  monasticism  is  conceived  of  as  a  means  by  which  the 
Church  may  attain  to  a  spiritual  or  political  domination  over 
mankind,  any  system  of  education  which  may  aid  her  in  the 
attainment  of  either  or  both  of  these  aims  can  be  justified. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  were  operative  in  the  first 
production  of  the  ideal,  we  may  note  two  sets  of  influences.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  ideal  arose  partly  from  a  particular  interpre- 
tation of  wherein  essentially  consists  the  Christian  life  ;  on  the 
other,  it  arose  partly  as  a  protest  against  the  social  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  ideal  of  renunciation  arose  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  dualistic  conceptions  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  world  as  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that, 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  Harnack  points  out,  this 
dualistic  conception  of  body  and  mind,  of  God  and  the  world, 
was  not  the  orthodox  belief  of  the  Church.  But  the  dualism 
was  only  overcome  by  postulating  the  final  overthrow  of  evil  in 
the  world  through  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  by  asserting  that, 
in  individual  cases,  God  already  manifests  this  power  by  giving 
the  victory  over  sin  to  the  faithful. 

Hence  arose  the  three  monastic  ideals  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.  But  in  the  early  Church,  chastity  meant  much  more 
than  the  mere  celibacy  of  the  clergy — it  involved  the  renunciation 
of  all  family  ties.  These  represent  the  most  powerful  of  all 
earthly  influences,  and  their  renunciation  was  strongly  insisted 
upon.  By  the  vow  of  poverty  was  emphasised  the  denial  of 
the  worth  of  mere  bodily  pleasures  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
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material  interests  of  the  world.  In  the  monastic  life  private 
property  was  unknown,  and  the  simple  communal  life  of  the 
monks  was  held  to  be  the  closest  approximation  to  the  Christian 
communal  life  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and  by 
the  early  Christian  Church.  By  the  vow  of  obedience  the  monk 
placed  himself  under  the  absolute  and  undisputed  rule  of  the 
superior,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  earthly  representative 
of  God. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  these  three  ideals  carried  out 
absolutely  lead  to  the  negation  or  denial  of  the  family,  of  the 
industrial  state,  and  of  allegiance  to  the  political  ruler  ;  and 
that  they  are,  in  the  modern  sense,  anti-social.  It  is  the  recog- 
nition of  these  facts,  especially  of  the  fact  that  monasticism  is, 
or  may  be,  directly  antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the  political  State, 
that  has  led  the  modern  State,  in  some  cases,  to  suppress  monastic 
institutions. 

The  other  and  external  set  of  influences  which  fostered  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  monastic  ideal  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existing  social  conditions  of  the  time,  and  in  the  growing  secu- 
larisation of  the  Church  itself.  During  the  first  and  part  of 
the  second  century  Christianity  held  itself  apart  from  the  world, 
and  the  various  Christian  communities  were  established  and 
organised  for  the  attainment  of  purely  spiritual  and  religious 
aims.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  Church 
was  faced  with  two  alternatives  :  Should  she  remain  as  she 
had  been  at  first,  "  a  congregation  of  religious  enthusiasts, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  world,  and  influencing  the  world 
only  by  a  direct  missionary  propaganda  "  ?  or,  should  she  enter 
into  the  secular  world,  adopting  and  adapting  its  forms,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  consistent  with  her  fundamental  principles, 
and  so  endeavour  to  conquer  the  world  from  within  ? 

The  Church,  impelled  by  circumstances,  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find 
her  firmly  established  within  the  world,  entering  into  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  "ready  for  any  concession  that  did  not 
concern  her  creed. "  Now,  this  growing  secularisation  of  the 
Church  led  many  to  sever  themselves  from  her  communion  and 
to  form  communities  or  congregations  in  which  God  might 
be  worshipped  purely.  Secular  Christianity  was  despised  as  a 
"  mongrel,  mechanical,  unspiritual  Christianity/' 

Christianity,  pure  and  simple,  it  was  assumed,  involved  the 
complete  renunciation  of  the  world  and  all  its  interests.  The 
selfsame  conception  had  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
prevailed,  but  the  later  form  of  this  spirit,  viz.  monasticism, 
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established  in  the  fourth  century,  differed  from  its  earlier  proto- 
type in,  at  least,  two  respects.  The  earlier  movement  denied 
the  legitimacy  of  the  secular  Church.  Monasticism  accepted  it, 
and,  as  Harnack  points  out,  "  one  of  the  most  striking  historical 
facts  is  that  the  Church,  precisely  at  the  time  when  she  was 
becoming  more  and  more  a  legal  and  sacramental  institution, 
threw  out  an  ideal  of  life  (the  monastic)  which  could  be  realized 
not  in  herself,  but  only  alongside  of  herself." 

In  the  second  place,  monasticism  differs  from  its  earlier 
form  in  the  fact  that  the  renunciation  of  all  bodily  and  material 
goods  was  undertaken  in  order  to  secure  peace  here  and  immor- 
tality hereafter.  In  the  earlier  form,  the  flight  from  the  world 
was  undertaken  in  the  belief  of  an  immediate  revelation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  other  and  second  set  of  influences  which 
favoured  the  spread  of  monasticism  as  an  ideal  was  the  turbulence 
of  the  times.  The  more  peaceful  by  nature  were  attracted  by  a 
mode  of  life  which  shut  out  all  the  clamour  of  war  and  strife. 

The  Monastic  Conception  of  the  Aim  of  Education. — Before 
entering  upon  an  account  of  the  aims  of  monastic  education  in 
its  earliest  form,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  briefly  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  education  which  preceded  it.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  Grseco-Roman  curriculum,  although 
only  in  its  mere  formal  elements,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  continued  to  be  utilised  during 
the  first  four  centuries  because  there  was  no  other  conception  or 
system  of  education  which  could  fitly  take  its  place.  We  even 
hear  of  churchmen  declaring  that,  although  pagan  learning  was 
an  evil  to  the  adult,  yet,  under  certain  limitations,  it  might  safely 
be  used  in  the  training  of  the  youth. 

The  Catechetical  Schools. — But,  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  the  need  for  instruction  of  some  kind  was  felt,  especially 
for  converts  proposing  to  enter  the  Christian  communion,  and 
also  for  the  preparation  of  those  intending  hereafter  to  become 
preachers.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  instruction  under  the 
charge  of  the  bishop  became  common,  and  these  institutions 
developed  into  what  were  called  the  Christian  Catechetical  Schools. 
These  schools  derived  their  particular  name  partly  from  their 
method,  and  partly  from  their  use  of  a  catechism  as  a  basis  of 
instruction. 

They  varied,  however,  in  character,  and  in  some  cases  were 
what  we  should  nowadays  call  missionary  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  believers  and  of  converts,  Jewish  or  heathen, 
to  the  Christian  faith.  In  other,  although  a  few  cases,  they 
were  what  might  be  called  theological  colleges  for  the  training 
vii— 5 
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of  the  ministry.  In  the  first-named  institutions  the  educatioi 
given  consisted  mainly  in  making  the  individual  acquainte< 
with  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  in  exercising  a  moral  oversight 
over  his  conduct.  The  second  form  of  school  carried  on  a  much 
higher  grade  of  work,  but  was  established  only  in  a  few  places. 
The  most  famous  of  these  schools  was  founded  at  Alexandria 
A.D.  179,  by  one  Pantsenus,  a  converted  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  reached  great  eminence  under  the  leadership,  first  of  Clement 
(d.  A.D.  213),  and  thereafter  of  Origen  (d.  A.D.  254). 

The  matter  of  instruction  included  the  ancient  Greek  learning, 
but  taught  with  the  view  of  leading  the  student  gradually  to 
realise  the  imperfections  and  contradictions  of  all  human  philo- 
sophies, and  the  consequent  need  for  a  special  revelation 
of  God's  purposes  in  creation.  This  general  attitude  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  following  words  of  St.  Clement.  "  God,"  he  declares, 
"  is  the  Teacher  who  instructs  the  enlightened  Christian  by 
mysteries."  He  also  it  is  who  "  gives  to  the  Greeks  their  philo- 
sophy ...  for  He  is  the  Saviour  not  of  these  or  those,  but  of 
all.  .  .  .  His  precepts,  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  are  drawn 
from  one  fount.  .  .  .  Dispensing  in  former  times  to  some  His 
precepts,  to  others  philosophy,  now  at  length,  by  His  own  personal 
coming,  He  has  closed  the  course  of  unbelief,  which  is  henceforth 
inexcusable." 

From  these  early  catechetical  schools  there  developed,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Schools;  which,  along 
with  the  monastic  schools,  provided  the  education  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  These  schools  were  as  a  rule  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  received  their  name  "cathedral" 
from  their  location. 

The  Rise  and  Spread  of  the  Monastic  Ideal  in  the  West— The 
dominant  ideas  underlying  the  monastic  or  ascetic  conception 
of  life  were  familiar  in  the  East  long  before  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  connected  with  the  conception  of  the  con- 
templative life  as  the  highest  and  best,  as  set  forth  by  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  and  with  the  neo-Platonic  doctrine,  that  by  re- 
nunciation of  the  world  and  by  contemplation  might  be  reached 
a  mystical  union  with  the  Divine.  Hence  the  retreat  from  the 
world  in  order  to  enter,  if  possible,  into  mystical  union  with 
God  was  common  to  the  East.  In  the  West,  however,  monas- 
ticism,  from  the  first,  was  connected  with  the  Christian  faith  and 
with  the  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  one  not  fully  realised 
here  on  earth,  but  hereafter  in  heaven. 

The  earliest  monasteries  were  founded  by  St.  Martin,  but 
the  monastic  rule  or  discipline  characteristic  of  the  Western 
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movement  was  first  laid  down  by  Cassian  in  A.D.  404.  Cassian 
had  previously  spent  some  ten  years  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine, 
and  had  there  become  acquainted  with  the  ascetic  discipline. 
On  his  return  to  Gaul  in  404,  he  founded  at  Marseilles  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor.  Similar  institutions  were  soon  estab- 
lished elsewhere,  and  adopted  the  rules  or  code  of  life  laid 
down  by  Cassian.  This  code,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
law  of  monasticism  in  Western  Europe,  remained  until  displaced 
by  that  of  St.  Benedict  a  hundred  years  later. 

The  code  or  rule  of  Cassian  differed  from  that  followed  in 
the  East  in  the  fact  that  neither  the  mere  contemplative  life, 
nor  that  of  religious  ceremonial,  were  considered  to  be  in 
themselves  sufficient  safeguards  from  temptation  and  from  evil 
thoughts,  but  that  in  addition  the  religious  life  of  meditation 
must  be  combined  with  a  life  of  active  industry.  "  Hence  labo- 
rious duties,  and  hard,  even  painful,  toil  were  strictly  enjoined 
upon  the  monk.  When  not  occupied  with  religious  services  or 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  was  bound  to  devote  himself  to  pre- 
scribed menial  tasks/1  for  the  underlying  conception  of  the 
Cassian  rule  was  that  only  by  the  discipline  of  both  body  and 
mind  could  the  youth  be  prepared  for  holy  living  and  fitted  for 
heaven.  Now,  this  realised  ideal  of  an  orderly,  industrious, 
active  life,  combined  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  made 
its  appeal  to  the  half-civilised  Gaul,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  bringing  his  life  under  a  rule  and  order. 

Gradually  the  monastic  school  began  to  appear  as  an  almost 
invariable  adjunct  of  the  monastery.  Under  the  rule  of  Cassian, 
however,  the  education  imparted  was  of  the  most  elementary 
character,  and  designed  solely  for  those  looking  forward  to  the 
monastic  life.  "  The  boys,"  we  are  told,  "  were  taught  to  read 
that  they  might  study  the  Bible  and  understand  the  services  : 
to  write,  in  order  that  they  might  multiply  copies  of  the  sacred 
books  and  of  the  Psalter :  to  understand  music,  so  that  they 
might  give  with  due  effect  the  Ambrosian  chant.  Even  arith- 
metic found  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  mainly  on  the 
plea  that  it  enabled  the  learner  to  calculate  the  return  of  Easter, 
and  of  the  different  Church  festivals." 

Two  other  matters  must  be  briefly  noticed,  since  only  by 
understanding  them  can  we  realise  the  decline  both  in  secular 
and  religious  learning  which  followed,  to  the  remedying  of  which 
were  afterwards  directed  the  active  educational  efforts  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  of  Alcuin  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  learning  to  purely  religious  aims,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  individual  in  the  life  hereafter,  was  struck  the  knell  of  all 
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study  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a  means  of  attainin 
purely  human  purposes.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  the  gradual 
decay  and  death  of  all  interest  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  and 
in  the  study  of  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conception  of  theological  study  laid 
down  by  Cassian  was  bound  in  the  long  run  to  bring  about 
the  decay  of  theological  learning,  and  to  assume,  as  a  canon  of 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  mere  subjective  opinion  of 
the  individual.  For,  according  to  Cassian,  all  the  commentators 
were  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  monks  were  directed  "  to  give 
themselves  to  fasting,  prayer,  and  meditation,  in  order  to  attain 
to  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. "  Such  scrip- 
tural truth,  arrived  at  by  strenuous  meditation,  was  revealed 
only  to  those  "  who  read  with  the  mental  illumination  proceeding 
from  a  sanctified  and  purified  heart/1 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  (i)  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  the  monastic  or  cathedral  schools  gradually 
displaced  the  municipal  schools,  and  that  the  monastic  schools 
were  more  influential  than  the  cathedral  schools,  so  that 
the  whole  control  of  education,  such  as  it  was,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church  ;  (2)  that  the  chief  underlying  con- 
ception of  education  was  that  it  was  essentially  a  process  of 
mental,  moral,  and  bodily  discipline  undertaken  for  purely  re- 
ligious aims  as  then  conceived  ;  (3)  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  conception,  we  have  the  decline  and  death  of  all  interest  in 
literature,  and  in  purely  human  studies  ;  and  (4)  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  method  of  arriving  at  Divine  truth  through  a 
process  of  illumination,  we  have  a  corresponding  decline  in  theo- 
logical learning. 
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THE    REVIVAL    OF    LEARNING    UNDER    CHARLES 

THE  GREAT 

THE  next  great  movement  in  the  history  of  educational  thought 
was  the  revival,  or  rather  the  restoration  of  learning  initiated  by 
Charles  the  Great  (771-804)  and  carried  on  and  furthered  by 
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his  son  and  successor,  Lewis  the  Pious.  Previous  to  the  reform 
of  Charles,  St.  Boniface  (680-755),  coming  from  England  to 
Frankland,  endeavoured  to  introduce  reforms  both  in  discipline 
and  in  teaching  within  the  monasteries  and  to  restore  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  He  was  successful  in  some  measure  in  the 
restoration  of  discipline,  but  his  efforts  in  educational  reform  were 
largely  rendered  abortive  by  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  within 
the  Empire.  Nevertheless,  the  aim  of  Boniface  was  not  merely 
to  effect  moral  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  within  the  Church, 
but  the  general  direction  of  his  influence  was  to  bring  about  a 
revived  interest  in  learning. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  768,  his  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  warlike  matters,  and  it  was  not  until  787,  when 
some  measure  of  external  order  had  been  established,  that  the 
activities  of  the  Emperor  were  directed  towards  the  question 
of  educational  reform.  But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  aims  of  Charles  in  the  endeavour  to  reform  education  were 
largely  political,  rather  than  cultural  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term.  This  was  the  essential  need  of  the  time,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  learning  and  education  are  mainly  meant  to  effect 
political  and  social  reforms,  or,  in  the  broader  acceptance,  know- 
ledge is  a  means  to  the  realisation  of  a  political  and  social  ideal. 
It  was  essential  that  the  various  races  which  now  composed  the 
Empire  should  be  unified,  and  one  of  the  means,  Charles  thought, 
by  which  this  might  be  realised  was  by  the  diffusion  of  a  system 
of  common  ideas,  by  the  spread  of  a  common  language,  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  and  by  making  universal  the  traditional  learning  of 
the  Church,  and  those  portions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  culture 
which  might  be  admitted  by  the  Church  as  not  inconsistent  with 
her  aims  and  teachings. 

The  Educational  Aims  of  Charles  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
various  capitularies  or  orders  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  and  heads  of  monasteries  throughout  his 
realm.  In  the  address  of  787  he  exhorts  that  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  not  only  a  regular  manner  of  living,  and  one  conform- 
able to  holy  religion,  but  also  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  study  of  letters.  "  Let,  therefore/'  he  continues,  "  men  be 
chosen  for  the  work  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  learn  and 
also  desirous  of  instructing  others. "  In  order  to  further  this 
aim,  Charles  secured  the  services  of  teachers  from  Rome  and 

where,  and  these  were  sent  to  the  principal  monasteries 
throughout  the  realm  to  render  aid  in  carrying  out  the  educational 
reforms  set  forth. 
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Two  other  means  were  employed  by  Charles  to  aid  this 
reform.  The  texts  in  use,  partly  through  carelessness,  and  partly 
through  ignorance,  had  in  many  cases,  in  transcription,  become 
full  of  errors.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  Charles  had  prepared 
for  circulation  carefully  corrected  copies  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  a  collection  of  homilies,  or  sermons, 
corrected  and  revised  by  the  well-known  scholar  of  the  time, 
Paulus  Diaconus.  He  further  endeavoured  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  clergy  by  directing  that  candidates  for  the  priestly  office 
should  be  sought  for,  not  only  from  among  the  servile  class,  but 
also  among  the  sons  of  freemen.  Again,  he  enjoined  that  "  every 
monastery  and  every  abbey  have  its  school  where  boys  may  be 
taught  the  Psalms,  the  system  of  musical  notation,  singing, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and  let  the  books  which  are  given  be 
free  from  faults. " 

As  evidence  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  we  may  note  that 
ten  years  after  the  issue  of  the  first  capitulary  or  order,  we  find 
Theodulfus,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Orleans,  requiring  the  clergy 
in  his  diocese  "  to  open  schools  in  every  town  and  village,  and 
to  receive  the  children  of  the  faithful  for  instruction,  and  to 
demand  in  return  no  payment,  though  permitted  to  receive  in 
payment  a  gift  spontaneously  offered." 

In  this  provision  for  the  free  education  of  the  children  of 
the  laity,  we  have  probably  the  earliest  instance  in  Western 
Europe  of  the  free  parish  school. 

The  School  of  the  Palace. — Charles,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
regarded  the  restoration  and  the  spread  of  learning  as  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  essential  means  by  which  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Empire  might  be  established  and  maintained. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  established  round  him  the  youth  of 
the  nobility  destined  hereafter  for  high  Court  and  Church  pre- 
ferments and  obtained  for  them  the  instruction  of  the  ablest 
teachers.  These  teachers  accompanied  him  wherever  he  fixed 
his  Court,  and,  whenever  freedom  from  the  cares  of  State  per- 
mitted, Charles  himself,  and  the  more  enlightened  of  his  courtiers, 
were  wont  to  take  their  places  among  the  youthful  learners.  It 
was  to  this  gathering  that  the  name  the  School  of  the  Palace 
was  given.  In  this  connection,  two  things  ought  to  be  noted. 
By  the  formation  of  this  school,  Charles  recognised  that,  for  the 
education  of  courtiers  and  statesmen,  something  more  was  needed 
than  the  training  which  the  practice  of  knightly  exercises  afforded; 
and  that  the  youth  of  the  nobility  should  receive  the  elements  of 
a  liberal  education.  In  the  second  place,  the  School  of  the 
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Palace  might  be  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  University 
movement  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
elements  of  learning  imparted  to  the  youth,  the  school  became 
a  centre  for  discussion  and  disputation.  These  discussions  were, 
unlike  those  of  the  later  period,  rather  grammatical  and  literary 
than  logical  and  theological,  but  the  spirit  manifested  was 
similar  in  nature  to  that  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the 
Universities  of  Western  Europe.  Amongst  the  teachers  intro- 
duced into  the  palace  school  the  most  important  and  the 
most  famous  was  Alcuin,  who  in  reality  was  the  primary  agent 
in  the  whole  of  the  movement  under  review. 

Alcuin  (735-804)  was  called  by  Charles  in  782  from  the 
cathedral  school  of  York  to  assist  him  in  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing within  the  Empire,  and  he  became  the  most  important  of 
all  the  teachers  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  794 
Alcuin  was  appointed  head  of  the  monastery  at  Tours,  and  this 
became  the  centre  of  learning  in  France,  as  well  as  the  centre  of 
influence  in  the  Church.  The  curriculum  set  forth  by  Alcuin 
was  an  emasculated  form  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  of  the  ancient 
world.  His  chief  service  to  education  lies  in  his  insistence  that 
intellectual  training  and  education  were  just  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  society  as  religious  and  moral  training, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  assisted  Charles  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  spread  of  facilities  for  education. 

The  important  thing,  however,  to  note  in  the  movement  was 
that,  as  yet,  intellectual  training  and  knowledge  were  considered 
to  be  supporters  and  allies  to  a  true  religion  and  a  correct  theology. 
It  was  only  later,  when  logic  and  dialectic  became  supreme  as 
instruments  of  education,  that  their  results  were  found  to  be 
inherently  dangerous  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church. 
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THE    RISE  OF    SCHOLASTICISM  AND    THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MOVEMENT 

THE  next  great  movement  in  the  history  of  educational  thought 
took  its  rise  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
exercised  its  influence  for  several  centuries  over  the  mind  of  Western 
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Europe,  until  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  movement  which 
we  now  call  the  Renaissance.  As  an  outcome  of  this  new  move- 
ment we  have  the  foundation  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  and 
out  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  controversies  which  centred 
round  this  philosophy,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Universities  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  rise  of  the  spirit  "  of  free,  thorough, 
reverent  inquiry  in  all  matters  of  religion." 

This  new  movement,  or  rather  the  particular  direction  which 
it  took  at  the  time,  was  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  higher  education  which  it  had  inherited  from  the  past. 
This  education,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  dominated  by  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  needs  of  the  time,  and  its  main  object 
was  to  train  up  the  monk  or  priest  to  understand  and  to  interpret 
the  canonical  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  attitude  at  first  towards  the  writings  of  the  Church 
was  receptive  rather  than  critical ;  to  explain  and  to  expound 
was  the  aim,  rather  than  to  construct  and  systematise.  Again, 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  accordingly 
for  the  proper  training  of  the  ecclesiastic,  a  certain  amount  of 
secular  knowledge  was  considered  necessary.  This  secular  know- 
ledge was  represented  by  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts  of  tra- 
dition :  the  Trivium,  embodying  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectic  ;  and  the  more  advanced  Quadrivium  of  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  The  content  of  the 
latter  was  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  at  least  up  to  the  twelfth 
century.  Hence  the  real  secular  education  of  the  time  was  the 
Trivium — grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic, 

Under  grammar  was  included  the  teaching  of  the  rules  of 
Latin,  and  probably  some  study  of  a  classical  author  ;  under 
rhetoric  we  had  some  study  of  Cicero,  direct  or  derived.  But 
the  tendency  of  the  age — a  tendency  to  which  we  even  find 
Alcuin  giving  expression — was  to  condemn  pagan  poetry  and 
literature  as  inimical  to  the  right  training  of  the  Christian  youth. 
However,  in  the  traditional  dialectic  or  logic,  which  professed 
to  teach  the  rules  of  right  reasoning,  the  Church  at  first  found 
nothing  which  could  be  hurtful  to  her  doctrine  and  dogmas, 
since  the  rules  of  right  reasoning  were  considered  to  be  common 
both  to  Christian  and  to  pagan  thought. 

Hence — and  this  is  the  important  fact  in  the  understanding 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  later  Middle  Ages— the 
study  of  dialectic  or  logic  became  the  principal  subject  in  the 
higher  secular  education  of  the  period.  For,  in  the  study  of 
dialectic,  the  student  had  no  fear  that  he  would  come  under  the 
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ban  of  the  Church.  Here  again  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  mental  activity  for  its  own  sake.  Moreover,  the  problems 
with  which  dialectic  was  concerned  were  more  direct  and  more 
simple  than  those  either  of  classical  oratory  or  classical  poetry, 
and  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  relatively  uninformed  intellect 
of  the  time. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  brief  and  concise  account  of  this 
intellectual  movement,  we  may  note  two  distinct  periods  of 
evolution — the  first  extending  over  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  ;  the  second  beginning  with  the  thirteenth  and  extend- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Scholasticism  was  overcome  by 
the  Humanistic  movement.  During  the  earlier  period  only  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  was  known  to  Western  Europe,  and  little  was 
known  of  Plato,  except  his  doctrine  of  ideas.  Moreover,  during 
the  earlier  period,  whilst  the  study  of  logic  was  supreme, 
the  study  of  classical  literature  was  not  wholly  relegated 
to  the  background.  In  the  later  period,  partly  through  the 
Western  world  becoming  acquainted  with  the  East  by  means 
of  the  Crusades,  partly  through  intercourse  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  became  gradually  known  in  the  West.  Some  of  these 
were  derived  directly  from  the  ancient  Greek ;  some — the  larger 
portion — from  earlier  Syriac  or  Arabic  translations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writer. 

As  a  consequence,  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had  received 
as  a  logician  was  extended  to  all  departments  of  knowledge  :  to 
natural  science  as  well  as  to  moral  philosophy  and  to  metaphysics. 
From  the  authority  of  the  Church  the  appeal  now  made  was  to 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  And  we  have  the  strange  spectacle 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  determined 
over  centuries,  by  the  desire  of  analysing,  expounding,  debating, 
and  systematising  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Further,  during  this 
phase  of  the  movement,  the  student  paid  little  heed  to  classical 
literature.  In  his  haste  to  enter  into  the  dialectical  arena,  he 
was  content  to  know  enough  of  Latin  to  enable  him  to  take  part 
in  the  logical  debates  and  disputations  of  the  time. 

FIRST  PERIOD:    FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  earlier  intellectual  move- 
ment was  the  foundation  of  the  Scholastic  Theology.  The  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  period  had  no  other  material  upon 
which  to  expend  its  efforts,  save  that  which  was  supplied  "  by 
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the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church/1  At  first,  as  in  the  case  of  Anselm,  the  author  of  the 
famous  Credo  ut  Intelligam,  the  object  was  to  bring  logic  and 
reason  to  the  support  of  the  authority  and  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  :  to  show,  in  short,  the  complete  harmony  between 
reason  and  revealed  religion.  The  later  phase  of  the  movement 
was  both  critical  and  constructive.  It  was  critical  from  the 
fact  that,  as  a  beginning,  it  endeavoured  to  state  fully  and  freely 
the  difficulties  of  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines  ;  it  was 
constructive  in  the  sense  that  it  endeavoured  to  show  how,  by 
a  true  dialectic  and  a  correct  method,  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties might  be  found. 

Nominalism  and  Realism  :  Abelard  (1079-1142). — In  order 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  question  round  which 
the  disputes,  both  theological  and  philosophical,  centred.  This 
problem  was  as  to  the  reality  of  "  Universals  "  or  class-names. 
According  to  Plato,  a  class-name,  such  as,  e.g.,  that  of  man, 
stood  for  a  real  existence,  and  particular  individual  men  were 
but  "  appearances  "  or  examples  of  this  one  universal  man.  As 
opposed  to  this,  we  have  the  position  of  Nominalism — viz.  that 
only  individuals  are  real,  and  that  a  class-name  is  simply  a  general 
term  applied  to  all  individuals,  and  only  real  as  such  a  general 
term.  So  long  as  this  problem  remained  a  merely  metaphysical 
question,  it  aroused  little  interest;  but  when  applied  to  the 
problems  of  theology,  it  aroused  fierce  debates  and  disputations. 
For,  if  realism  is  accepted  and  applied,  the  individuality  of  man 
simply  means  that  he  shares  or  participates  in  the  common 
notion  of  humanity,  and  from  such  a  position  we  are  forced, 
step  by  step,  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul,  the 
personality  of  God,  and  ultimately  we  reach  a  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe,  in  which  all  things  that  exist  are  modes 
or  appearances  of  a  one  Absolute  Being. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  of  nominalism,  when 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  theological  dogmas,  are  no  less 
great.  For,  if  individuals  are  the  only  "  reals/'  then  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  Transubstantiation  become 
logically  indefensible.  As  regards  the  former,  we  shall,  sooner 
or  later,  be  forced  to  accept  some  form  of  Unitarianism  ;  and 
as  regards  the  latter,  to  affirm  the  change  asserted  to  take  place 
in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  to  be  illusory  and  fanciful. 
With  the  varying  results  of  these  controversies  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  understand  that  nominalism,  as 
an  explanation,  became  discredited,  and  the  problem  took  the 
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form  of  how,  on   a  basis  of  realism,  could  the  difficulties  raised 
be  met,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

In  these  controversies  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most  pro- 
minent name  was  that  of  Abelard.  Both  by  his  teaching  and  by 
his  method,  Abelard  is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  University  movement  of  Western  Europe.  "  Most  em- 
phatically, it  must  be  asserted  that  universities,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary  form,  did  not  exist  till  at  least  a  generation 
after  Abelard.  But  Abelard  inaugurated  the  intellectual  move- 
ment out  of  which  they  eventually  sprang.  The  method  of 
inquiry  and  of  teaching  of  which  he  was  the  originator  was  the 
method  which  essentially  characterised  the  teaching  of  the 
mediaeval  universities — a  method  transferred  by  Abelard  from 
philosophy  to  theology,  and  afterwards  (in  a  greater  or  less  degree) 
to  the  whole  cycle  of  mediaeval  studies/1  Moreover,  it  was  the 
Cathedral  School  of  Paris,  made  famous  by  Abelard,  which 
eventually  developed  into  the  earliest  and  greatest  university  of 
Northern  Europe.  "  Abelard,  though  not  in  any  strict  sense  the 
founder,  was  at  least  the  intellectual  progenitor  of  the  University 
of  Paris."  l 

As  regards  the  intellectual  movement  of  which  Abelard  is  the 
most  prominent  exponent,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  con- 
sisted in  bringing  in  the  aid  of  logic  to  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  theology,  and  in  the  effort  of  reason  to  demon- 
strate dogma.  In  this  sense  Abelard  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  precursor  both  of  Protestant  theology  and  of  modern  rationalism 
— of  the  first  because  he  insisted  on  the  worth  of  the  individual 
reason  ;  of  the  latter  because  of  his  insistence  on  the  demon- 
stration of  all  that  is  set  forth  as  truth. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  time,  two  methods  were  employed : 
the  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  the  method  of  deduction. 
In  the  former,  the  questions  were  so  framed  as  to  admit  either 
of  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer.  The  deductive  method 
followed  the  directions  of  Aristotle,  and  in  time  dominated  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  time,  and  determined  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject-matter  and  of  the  text-books  in  use.  Hence  scholas- 
ticism became  primarily  a  method :  viz.  "  the  systematisation 
of  all  thought  according  to  the  principles  of  the  deductive  Aris- 
totelian logic,  the  subjection  of  all  intellectual  interests  to  the 
restrictions  of  logical  form."  a 

In  criticism  of  the  whole  movement,  it  may  be  set  forth  that 
its  great  defects  were  that  it  started  from  certain  abstract  and 

1  H.  Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  42. 
1  P.  Monroe,  History  of  Education,  p.  302. 
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formal  propositions,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  validity, 
and  without  reference  to  the  empirical  grounds  upon  which  they 
were  based,  and,  beginning  in  this  formal  way,  the  conclusions 
reached  were  of  a  similar  nature.  In  its  later  phases  scholas- 
ticism degenerated  into  endless  disputations  about  terms  ;  and 
into  over-subtlety  in  drawing  distinctions.  Further,  it  was  not 
realised  at  the  time  that  the  deductive  method  assumes  an 
already  known  sphere  of  determined  truth,  which  is  simply  set 
forth  by  this  method,  in  its  particulars.  Its  other  great  defect 
lay  in  its  neglect  of  Nature  and  her  manifestations.  Its  one 
merit  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  stimulated  the  mental  activity 
of  man  to  attempt  to  understand  and  to  answer  the  problems  of 
theology. 

SECOND  PERIOD:    FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY  ONWARDS 

The  Rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Universities. — Out  of  the  intel- 
lectual interests  in  the  theological  and  philosophical  disputations 
of  the  time  arose  the  mediaeval  universities.  In  their  beginnings 
they  were  voluntary  associations  or  corporations  of  individuals 
who  formed  themselves  together,  because,  on  the  one  side,  there 
were  able  men  who  had  something  they  wished  to  teach,  and 
on  the  other,  there  were  youths  who  desired  to  learn.  Thus, 
e.g.,  the  University  of  Paris,  although  formally  constituted  in 
1200,  previously  existed  as  a  teaching  body  or  corporation.  The 
date  of  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  such  a  corporation  by  pope 
or  king,  as  a  rule,  simply  sanctioned  an  institution  which  had 
already  formed  itself,  and  whose  slow  elaboration  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  several  generations.  At  a 
later  date,  when  once  the  form  had  been  recognised  and  estab- 
lished by  charter,  it  was  possible  for  universities  to  arise  de  novo. 
In  the  second  place,  a  university  originally  stood  for  a  "  Uni- 
versitas  "  or  corporation  of  persons — of  teachers  and  students 
united  together  for  the  common  purpose  of  study. 

Further,  the  universities  in  their  beginning  did  not  spring  up 
as  full-blown  institutions  equipped  with  a  full  complement  of 
faculties  or  departments.  The  University  of  Paris,  e.g.,  arose 
out  of  the  theological  disputes  of  the  time,  and  at  first  this 
dominated  her  teaching.  At  Salerno,  in  Southern  Italy — the 
earliest  of  the  mediaeval  universities — on  the  other  hand,  the 
interest  was  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  Again,  at 
Bologna,  the  main  subject  of  study  was  law.  That  is  to 
say,  the  earlier  universities  began  by  specialisation  of  studies, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  they  developed  into  institutions 
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providing  courses  of  instruction  in  the  recognised  faculties  of 
arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

What  is  important  for  the  student  of  education  to  note  is 
that  in  each  case  the  stimulus  to  study  came  from  the  re-discovery 
of  some  portion  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  culture.  In  Salerno, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  ancient  medicine 
again  became  the  subject  of  interest.  In  Bologna,  the  study  of 
ancient  law  was  stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian.  In  Paris,  and  in  other  universities  founded  on 
its  model,  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the  im- 
pelling forces. 

Bologna  was  the  only  officially  recognised  institution  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  received  its  charter  in  1159.  Salerno  did 
not  receive  official  recognition  until  1231.  The  more  important 
universities  established  during  the  thirteenth  century  were  those 
of  Paris  (1200),  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Padua,  Naples,  Salamanca, 
Lisbon,  Montpelier ;  during  the  fourteenth,  Rome,  Avignon, 
Orleans,  Dublin,  Grenoble,  Prague,  Florence,  Vienna,  Geneva, 
Erfurt,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the  fifteenth  century  were 
established  Turin,  Leipsic,  St.  Andrews  (Scotland),  Rostock, 
Louvain,  Bordeaux,  Treves,  Glasgow,  Basel,  Nantes,  Copen- 
hagen, Upsala,  and  Tubingen. 
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IV.   MODERN  EDUCATION.   FIRST  PERIOD:  FROM  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  TO  ROUSSEAU 

THE   RENAISSANCE 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  SPREAD  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN 

EDUCATION 

THE  Renaissance,  as  the  late  Professor  Jebb  pointed  out,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  whole 
process  of  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  world. 
The  recovery  and  revival  of  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures 
of  Rome  and  Greece  was,  however  important,  only  one  phase 
of  a  general  social  movement.  We  may,  in  this  connection 
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ask,  what  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  world 
as  contrasted  with  the  world  in  which  we  now  live?  For  the 
movement  initiated  several  centuries  ago  has  not  yet  run  its 
course,  and  the  forces  then  set  in  operation  continue  still  to 
work,  and  to  alter  gradually,  although  slowly,  the  social  structure 
of  the  modern  world. 

Characteristics  of  the  New  Thought  Movement. — The  mediaeval 
world  of  thought  was  dominated  by  two  governing  ideas — viz. 
the  idea  of  a  universal  empire  embracing  all  the  civilised 
world  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  one  universal  Catholic  Church.  The 
former  ideal,  although  never  approximately  realised,  dominated 
the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mediaeval  thinker;  the 
latter  ideal  of  a  one  universal  Church  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
realised,  and  the  dominance  of  the  Church  over  all  departments 
of  life,  and  over  all  the  directions  which  human  activity  may 
take,  was  one  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  world. 

The  Church  claimed  the  surrender  of  the  reason  of  men  not 
only  in  all  matters  of  faith,  but  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
Science  and  philosophy  could  utter  only  those  truths  which 
had  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Church.  Hence 
human  reason  was  limited,  confined,  and  hampered  in  its  search 
for  knowledge,  by  the  condition  that  any  results  arrived  at  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Now,  in  laying 
down  this  condition  it  is  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  His  relationship  to  man  is  the  knowledge  of  most  import- 
ance ;  that  this  has  been  given  to  man  through  a  special  revela- 
tion ;  and  that  any  knowledge  which  man  can  gain  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts  is  of  little  importance,  and,  in  any  case,  such 
human  knowledge  must  be  consistent  with,  or  at  least,  not  contra- 
dictory to  the  revealed  knowledge  of  which  the  Church  claims 
to  be  the  sole  depositary  and  the  sole  interpreter.  As  a  conse- 
quence, during  several  centuries,  the  human  reason  worked  over  a 
narrow  and  limited  field  of  knowledge,  and  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  study  of  nature.  Further,  science,  in  the  modern  meaning 
of  the  term,  was  practically  non-existent  in  the  mediaeval  world. 

The  second  great  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  world  was 
that  the  actions  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  individual  were 
determined  largely  by  custom  and  tradition.  Hence  the  historian 
in  describing  the  economic  change  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
times  is  wont  to  describe  it  as  a  change  from  custom  to  contract. 
As  a  result  of  this  external  control  over  man's  thoughts  and 
actions,  we  have  the  decline  and  decay  of  individual  initiative. 
Life  lost  its  spontaneity,  its  freedom,  its  joyousness;  man  was 
by  nature  a  fallen  and  depraved  being ;  and  education  was  con- 
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ceived  as  the  "  process  of  eradication  and  suppression  of  the 
mystical  old  Adam."  Hence  arose  the  asceticism  of  the  period; 
the  body  must  be  suppressed,  starved,  and  kept  in  subjection, 
if  the  soul  was  to  be  freed  from  the  taint  of  the  flesh. 

If  we  now  compare  and  contrast  the  governing  thoughts  of 
the  modern  world,  we  may  note  certain  main  characteristics  in 
which  it  differs  in  its  general  conceptions  from  the  mediaeval 
world.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  sense  of  nationality,  and  with  it  the  intense  feelings  which 
accompany  it.  Patriotism  was  a  feeling  almost  unknown  during 
the  mediaeval  period,  but  in  our  own  time  it  is  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
active  forces  determining  and  shaping  the  educational  policies 
of  the  nations.  We  no  longer  fondly  dream  of  the  time  when 
the  whole  civilised  world  shall  be  united  into  one  peaceful  empire. 
The  individualism  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  individualism 
whose  first  manifestation  Hobbes1  so  strongly  deplored,  is  still  a 
main  characteristic  of  the  modern  world.  The  form  has  changed, 
and  the  struggle  of  nation  with  nation  now  mainly  takes  the 
form  of  an  economic  warfare ;  but  it  remains  a  main  feature  of 
the  modern  world. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  growth  of  individual  free- 
dom, both  in  thought  and  in  action.  The  individual  claims  to 
direct  his  own  thoughts  and  to  be  master  of  his  own  actions.  In 
the  sphere  of  religion  this  has  led  to  the  rise  and  extension  of 
the  Protestant  spirit,  with  its  consequent  multiplication  of  sects. 
For  the  modern  world  no  longer  believes  that  there  is  but  one 
expression  of  religious  truth  of  which  one  Church  is  the  sole 
depositary.  In  politics  it  has  given  rise  to  the  division  and 
multiplication  of  parties  ;  in  economic  action  it  has  led  to  the 
claim  that  each  individual  should  be  free  to  choose  his  own  voca- 
tion in  life,  and  be  enabled  to  use  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage 
for  himself.  Further,  it  has  led,  in  education,  to  the  demand  that 
education  should  be  universal,  and  it  is  leading  to  the  claim  that 
there  should  be  equal  opportunity  to  all  to  make  use  of  the  edu- 
cational agencies  provided  by  society. 

As  a  result  of  this  freedom  of  thought,  we  have  a  different 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  his  place  in  the  world. 
We  no  longer  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  whose  main  interest 
lies  in  a  world  beyond,  but  as  a  being  whose  nature  must  be 
realised  here  and  now,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  attained, 
he  must  get  to  know  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Hence  arises  the  intense  desire  of  our  time  to  know  the  world 

»  Cf.  Hobbes,  Leviathan. 
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of  nature ;  to  penetrate  to  its  innermost  essence  ;  to  lay  bare  its 
ultimate  meaning.  Along  with  this,  we  have  the  further  desire 
to  know  Nature,  in  order  to  learn  her  secrets,  and  to  turn  the 
knowledge  so  gained  to  the  service  of  man.  The  modern  man 
no  longer  looks  upon  nature  as  something  alien,  but  as  a  world 
permeated  throughout  by  reason  which  he  can  know,  if  only  he 
have  the  courage  and  the  perseverance  to  strive.  Thus,  the  special 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  modern  as  contrasted  with 
the  mediaeval  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  earnest  study  of  nature, 
and  the  application  of  the  results  to  increase  the  utilities  of  life. 

Many  influences  were  at  work  to  initiate  this  change  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  modern  conception  of  things.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  the  mediaeval  world  had  become  wearied  with  the 
barren  subtleties  and  the  empty  sophisms  of  the  schoolmen ; 
it  is,  further,  no  doubt,  true  that,  once  you  set  a  limit  to  the  exer- 
cise of  human  reason  and  confine  it  within  certain  bounds,  then, 
by  so  doing,  you  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  revolt  of  the  human 
intellect  against  the  bonds  which  limit  and  close  it  in.  In  a 
certain  sense,  then,  the  Renaissance  was  the  revolt  of  Western 
Europe  against  mediaevalism  in  all  its  forms,  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, philosophical,  and  literary.  And,  looking  at  it  in  this  way  we 
may,  with  the  late  Professor  Laurie,  describe  it  as  a  struggle  between 
supernaturalism  and  naturalism  in  the  broad  Hellenic  sense — 
i.e.  we  may  say  that  it  was  the  assertion  of  the  claim  of  man  for 
true  mental  freedom,  and  for  the  full  development  of  his  nature. 

But  there  were  other  causes  at  work  which  enabled  the  revolt 
of  man  against  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  bondage  to  be  success- 
ful at  this  particular  period. 

Amongst  the  more  important  of  these  co-operating  influences 
we  may  first  note  the  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon  of  man 
through  the  extension  of  his  geographical  knowledge.  The 
Crusades  had  brought  the  nations  into  close  contact  with  each 
other,  and  had  made  Western  Europe  acquainted  with  the  By- 
zantine and  Arabic  learning  which  was  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  Hellenic  tradition.  But  not  only  had  we  an  extension  of 
the  knowledge  of  other  peoples  by  means  of  the  Crusades ;  the 
discovery  of  new  lands,  and  especially  of  the  Western  Continent, 
which  took  place  during  this  period  aided  further  to  loosen  the 
narrow  bonds  in  which  the  mind  of  Western  Europe  had  been 
confined,  and  to  urge  it  to  fresh  fields  of  activity.  The  second 
of  these  co-operating  influences  was  the  invention  of  printing, 
with  its  increased  facilities  for  the  spread  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

Another  great    co-operating  cause    was    the  secular   abuses 
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committed  by  the  Church.  The  decline  of  her  spiritual  authority 
and  the  abuse  of  her  secular  power  was  one  of  the  great  factors 
at  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
ideal  of  life  and  of  man's  place  in  nature.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
revival  of  learning,  or  the  Renaissance  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term.  This  was  the  recovery  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
worlds  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  it  was  not  merely  the  recovery 
of  a  lost  literature,  it  was  rather  the  discovery  of  a  new  ideal 
of  life  and  of  a  new  reading  of  man's  essential  nature. 

We  may  now  mention  the  three  main  directions  in  which  this 
new  spirit  manifested  itself.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  aroused 
an  interest  in  literature  and  in  art  for  their  own  sakes.  In  the 
beginning  this  was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures, 
and  to  the  imitation  of  their  style.  Thereafter  we  have  the 
advent  of  a  literature  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  country 
which  gradually  ousted  the  ancient  literatures  from  their  exclusive 
possession.  The  Elizabethan  age  in  our  own  country  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  a  general  movement  which  took  place  in  all 
the  principal  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  earlier 
Italian  movement  the  literary  aspect  of  the  revival  was  mainly 
dominant.  In  the  larger  Western  movement  the  literary  and 
the  theological  aspects  of  the  change  were  blended  from  the 
very  beginning. 

In  the  second  place,  the  new  movement  of  man's  thought  took 
a  religious  and  theological  direction.  The  existing  ecclesiastical 
system,  with  its  many  secular  abuses,  was  the  practical  outcome 
of  the  evolution  of  certain  dogmas,  and  hence  the  overthrow  of 
these  dogmas  was  felt  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  a  remedy 
could  be  obtained.  As  a  result  we  have  the  Protestant  revolt, 
with  its  new  demands  that  the  individual  conscience  and  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  the  criteria  of 
religious  dogmas.  As  a  further  result  we  have  the  counter 
Reformation  within  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Jesuit  Order. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  a  revived  interest  in  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  demand  made  to  study  nature  at  first  hand,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  the  ancients.  During  this  period 
we  have  the  first  beginning  of  modern  science  and  the  first 
awakening  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit.  This  direction  which 
the  movement  took  is  the  one  which  has  persisted  in  greatest 
force  down  to  our  own  time,  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  the  main  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  modern,  as 
contrasted  with  the  mediaeval  world. 

This  general  movement  in  European  thought  may  be  divided 
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into  two  periods.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  on  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  move- 
ment was  chiefly  confined  to  Italy,  and  took  mainly  a  literary 
direction.  Here  we  have  first  of  all  the  revived  study  of  the 
ancient  literatures,  afterwards  the  gradual  growth  of  a  vernacular 
literature,  with  the  development  of  art  and  a  reaction  against 
mediaeval  theology.  The  chief  names  connected  with  this  develop- 
ment are,  in  literature,  those  of  Petrarch  (1304-74)  and  Boccaccio 
(1313-75).  In  education  the  chief  names  are  those  of  Paulus 
Vergerius  (1349-1420)  (q.v.),  and  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (1378-1446) 
(q.v.).  The  second  and  larger  European  movement  dates  from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  with  its  accompanying  dispersal 
of  scholars  throughout  Western  Europe.  The  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  ancient  literatures  spread  through  Northern  and 
Western  Europe,  and  the  reaction  against  medievalism  in  all 
its  forms  became  general.  The  pioneer  in  this  great  movement 
was  Erasmus  (1467-1556)  (q.v.). 


THE    ITALIAN    RENAISSANCE    (1320-1450) 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

THE  Italian  Renaissance,  which  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
was  characterised  on  its  literary  side  by  two  main  features.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  earnest  and  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
recover,  to  appropriate,  and  to  make  known  the  literatures  of 
ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the 
Western  world  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  much 
of  the  original  writings  of  the  ancients.  In  particular,  by  the 
recovery  of  the  Greek  classics,  to  the  Western  world  were  made 
known  a  new  language  and  a  new  literature. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the 
vernacular  tongue  to  express  the  new  thoughts,  and  from  this 
the  beginnings  of  a  vernacular  literature.  Moreover,  excellence  of 
literary  form,  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  writers,  became  a 
direct  object  of  pursuit.  In  the  pre-Renaissance  period  there  was 
no  study  of  the  ancient  writers  for  their  own  sake,  i.e.  their  writings 
were  not  studied  as  literature,  nor  were  they  considered  to  be  a 
means  whereby  the  individual  might  achieve  for  himself  a  measure 
of  self -culture.  Such  portions  of  them  as  were  then  known 
and  read,  were  rather  studied  either  for  their  facts,  or  for 
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their  sentiments,   or  because  their  teachings  could  be  used  in 
support  of  the  beliefs  or  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 

Further — and  this  is  really  the  important  aspect  of  the  whole 
movement — the  ancient  literatures  were  eagerly  welcomed  because 
they  disclosed  a  new  ideal  of  life,  one  which  gave  free  play  and 
unfettered  scope  to  all  the  activities  of  the  individual.  The 
Italians  of  this  time  found  in  these  literatures  a  conception  of 
life  not  hindered  and  hampered  by  outward  limitations,  and  not 
subject  to  an  external  controlling  authority,  and  so  the  classical 
literatures  became  for  them  not  merely  models  of  literary  form, 
but  also  a  means  to  individual  self-culture,  and  an  aid  to  personal 
self-development. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  demand  thus  made  for 
the  full  and  unrestricted  exercise  of  all  human  powers,  and  for 
the  absolute  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  reason  of  man 
resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  a  return  to  pure  paganism — i.e.  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  theory  of  life  and  action  which  declares  that 
the  free  and  unrestricted  satisfaction  of  the  needs,  intellectual 
and  sensuous,  of  man  is  the  real  end  of  life,  the  one  object  of 
pursuit.  For,  this  claim  for  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  human 
reason  apart  from  all  controlling  authority  led  in  time,  as  it  always 
leads,  to  pure  subjectivism  in  morals  ;  to  anarchy  in  politics ; 
and  to  the  spread  of  all  forms  of  religious  disbelief.  But  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  controlling  custom  of  the 
preceding  age,  the  nature  of  the  rebound  to  the  opposite  extreme 
was,  at  first,  not  clearly  discerned. 

Again,  in  its  beginning  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
revival,  not  merely  to  imitate  the  form  of  the  ancient  writers, 
but  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  subject-matter  of  their 
writings;  to  enter  into  the  ideas  therein  contained,  and  to 
endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  present  on  the  lines  of  the  past. 
But  in  course  of  development  the  form  rather  than  the  content 
of  the  ancient  writings  became  the  chief  object  of  study,  and  this 
in  time  led,  in  literature,  to  a  mere  external  and  formal  imitation 
of  the  old,  and  in  education,  to  a  new  formalism,  in  which  the 
study  of  words  and  their  connections,  rather  than  the  study  of 
things,  became  of  primary  importance. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  note  that  the  movement  in  Italy  tended 
to  become  purely  individualistic,  in  the  sense  that  knowledge 
was  sought  for  the  sake  of  self-culture,  and  as  a  means  by  which 
a  man  might  achieve,  at  least,  worldly  fame  or,  at  best,  literary 
immortality.  It  was  not,  as  the  Western  European  movement 
became,  a  means  by  which  certain  desired  social  or  religious 
reforms  might  be  attained. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

The  aim  of  the  earlier  humanistic  school — of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance — was  the  development 
of  the  complete  citizen  ;  was  to  secure  for  the  individual  a  full 
training  for  practical  life.  This  is  nowhere  more  clearly  set 
forth  than  in  the  practice  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (q.v.),  the  most 
famous  of  the  early  Italian  schoolmasters,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Vergerius  (q.v.).  As  regards  the  former,  the  late  Professor 
Jebb  writes :  "  His  aim  was  to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  his 
pupils,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  not  with  a  view  to  any 
special  calling,  but  so  as  to  form  good  citizens  and  useful  members 
of  society,  capable  of  bearing  their  part  with  credit  alike  in  public 
and  in  private  life." 

The  education  of  the  time,  then,  was  humanistic,  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  intellectual  part  of  the  training  was  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  but  in  the  deeper 
sense,  that  it  aimed  at  the  full  development  of  all  human  qualities, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The  aim  was  not  to  train  up 
the  youth  for  a  life  of  study — of  self-absorption  in  literature — but 
for  the  life  of  active,  useful,  and  dignified  citizenship.  Vergerius 
declares  that  liberal  studies  should  not  absorb  the  entire  interests 
of  life,  on  the  ground  that  he  who  surrenders  himself  absolutely 
to  the  attractions  of  letters  or  of  speculative  thought  follows  a 
self-regarding  end,  but  is  useless  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  prince. 

Humanistic  or  classical  studies  were  considered  the  best  in- 
struments for  the  promotion  of  this  end.  The  study  of  letters, 
although  in  some  cases  it  may  lead  to  self-absorption — to  the 
life  of  mere  intellectual  self-culture — yet,  rightly  pursued,  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  the  fostering  of  a  genuine 
public  spirit,  and  in  the  developing  of  administrative  capacity. 

But  not  only  did  the  earlier  Italian  humanists  believe  that 
the  study  of  the  ancients  afforded  the  best  training  for  the  life 
of  the  citizen — they  also  held  that,  as  a  preliminary  study,  it  was 
the  best  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  special  professions.  In 
modern  terms,  they  believed  that  all  special  training,  if  it  is  to 
have  the  highest  value,  must  be  preceded  by  and  founded  upon 
a  liberal  education. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  believing  that  the  study  of  letters 
was  the  best  preparation  for  the  life  of  the  citizen  and  the  pro- 
fessional man,  they  also  believed  that  from  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers  the  best  guidance  could  be  had  in  the  direction  of 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  In  Aristotle  we  have,  they  affirmed, 
the  best  guide  in  the  art  of  statesmanship;  in  Caesar,  we  may 
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learn  the  art  of  war  ;  from  Virgil  and  other  writers,  the  art  of 
agriculture  ;  from  Plutarch  and  Quintilian,  the  art  of  education. 
The  ancient  literatures  were  thus  considered  to  be  the  one  main 
and  principal  source  of  all  practical  wisdom. 

The  training  of  the  youth  to  be  worthy  citizens  being  the 
highest  end  of  education,  the  Renaissance  writers,  following 
the  example  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  convinced  that  the  training 
of  the  young  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  safely  left  to  the  care  of 
the  individual.  Vergerius  definitely  lays  down  the  position  that 
the  education  of  children  is  a  matter  of  more  than  private  interest 
—it  concerns  the  State,  which  indeed  regards  the  right  training 
of  the  young  as  in  certain  aspects  within  its  proper  sphere.  Ver- 
gerius, however,  lays  down  no  positive  rules  as  regards  the  duty 
of  the  State.  He  merely  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  guard  the  young  against  certain  dangers  natural  to  them. 

Again,  to  the  humanistic  educator  as  a  rule  the  conception  of 
the  full  development  of  the  individual  involved  no  limitation  of 
obedience  to  Christian  faith  and  to  Christian  morality.  But 
although  many,  among  whom  was  Vittorino,  were  enabled  to 
effect  a  working  compromise  between  the  claims  of  the  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  claim  to  full  intellectual  development 
on  the  other,  yet  in  other  cases  the  two  aims  were  found  incon- 
sistent. In  particular,  the  study  of  the  humanities  was  con- 
demned by  many  as  unfitted  for  the  use  of  the  young  on  account 
of  their  mythological  nature  and  of  their  licentious  stories.  As 
a  consequence,  we  find  some  forsaking  the  study  of  the  humanities 
and  betaking  themselves  to  the  cloister,  while  others,  and  this 
development  became  manifest  later  on,  went  wholly  over  to 
paganism — to  the  life  of  free,  unrestrained  enjoyment,  intel- 
lectual and  sensual. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  was  the 
rise  of  the  feeling  of  personality — of  the  worth  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  life  of  the  individual ;  and  this  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal worth,  of  personal  distinction,  was  a  thing  which  could 
be  obtained  by  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies,  and  became  one 
of  the  distinctive  aims  of  the  humanistic  educator.  The  dis- 
advantage of  birth,  they  thought,  might  be  overcome  by  means 
of  a  liberal  education.  By  liberal  studies,  Vergerius  tells  us,  a 
man  may  win  distinction  for  the  most  modest  name,  and  bring 
honour  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  however  obscure  it  may  be.  If 
vie  also  remember  that  the  pursuit  of  letters  was  at  this  time 
limited  to  the  few,  and  that  proficiency  in  learning  was  certain  to 
bring  immediate  renown,  we  can  understand  the  strong  incentive 
this  must  have  been  to  certain  natures. 
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Two  other  things  may  be  noticed — viz.  that  the  study  of 
letters  was  the  means  to  acquire  the  art  of  polite  conversation, 
and  to  attain,  social  distinction,  and  that  through  the  study  of 
letters  the  individual  might  be  enabled  to  use  his  leisure  rightly. 
It  was  the  belief  of  Aristotle  that  the  end,  the  highest  end  of 
education,  was  to  enable  the  individual  to  employ  his  leisure 
rightly,  to  make  a  man  truly  worthy  of  his  freedom,  to  secure 
him  against  the  tyranny  of  ignoble  pleasures  and  of  varying 
circumstance.  But  the  humanist,  while  not  condemning  recrea- 
tive amusements,  such  as  music,  singing,  games,  could  not  see 
in  them  the  only  means  for  the  employment  of  leisure. 

Criticism  of  the  Renaissance  Conception  of  Education. — In 
considering  the  truth  and  untruth  in  this  conception  of  the 
end  of  education,  we  should  first  notice  that  at  the  present  day 
we  should  also  maintain  that  a  liberal  education — an  educa- 
tion which  supplies  the  individual  with  the  means  by  which  he 
can  become  more  or  less  self-sufficient  to  himself — is  held  to  be 
the  fittest  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  should  precede 
specialisation  in  any  particular  department.  To-day  we  should 
not,  however,  limit  liberal  studies  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writers.  .We  should  hold  that  other  studies  may  promote 
the  same  end.  The  essential  characteristic  of  liberal  studies  is 
the  pursuit  of  the  study  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  any 
ulterior  or  extrinsic  end  sought;  and  classical  studies  are  not 
inherently  and  in  themselves  liberalising  studies.  It  is  the  spirit 
in  which  any  study  is  pursued  which  determines  whether  it  is 
liberal  or  illiberal.  For  literature,  history,  and  philosophy  are 
liberal  studies  only  when  pursued  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  for 
itself,  and  in  order  to  widen  the  horizon  of  the  individual  life  ; 
pursued  with  any  other  object  in  view,  they  may  be  as  illiberal 
educative  instruments  as  the  pursuit  of  the  narrowest  technical 
knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  not  now  assert  that  the  classical 
authors  were  the  best  guides  to  the  practical  training  for  the  affairs 
of  life.  Experience  guided  and  founded  on  the  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  is  here  the  best  guide.  The  mistake,  however,  was 
natural  in  an  age  which  had  no  previous  record  of  scientific  work. 

Lastly,  it  is  as  needful  now  as  ever  to  insist  that  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  education  is  to  ensure,  in  after  life,  the  rightful  use 
of  leisure.  In  the  present  day  the  lives  of  most  people  are  an 
alternation  between  work  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest 
and  recreation — in  some  cases  of  a  harmful,  in  others  of  a  harm- 
less nature.  But  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority 
of  people  are  devoid  of  interests,  and  so  as  a  consequence  leisure 
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is  more  or  less  a  curse  to  them.  In  this  connection,  Professor 
Burnett  has  recently  written  some  weighty  words  :  "If  our 
education  has  not  fitted  us  to  use  our  spare  time  rightly,  we  are 
sure  to  look  to  the  life  of  mere  amusement.  We  can  all  see 
that  whole  classes  of  the  community  are  sunk  in  needless  degra- 
dation, just  because  their  lives  are  a  succession  of  periods  of 
overwork  and  intervals  of  low  and  vicious  relaxation."  And  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  in  this  century 
when  the  gospel  of  work  has  been  so  eloquently  preached,  the 
period  has  been  marked  by  a  morbid  and  abnormal  growth  of  the 
craving  for  amusement  and  excitement. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Coming  now  to  consider  the  general 
nature  of  the  methods  of  instruction  or  education  advocated  by 
the  humanists,  we  must  first  note  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  first  stages  of  education.  The  neglect  of  early 
education,  Vergerius  tells  us,  can  never  be  remedied.  The 
foundation,  therefore,  must  be  laid  in  the  first  years  of  life,  the 
disposition  moulded  while  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  mind  trained 
while  it  is  retentive.  The  home  training  is  to  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  formation  of  right  personal  habits.  Attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  health,  physical  development,  bodily  carriage, 
and  the  games  and  amusements  of  the  child ;  the  aim  being  to 
produce  a  healthy,  hardy  habit  of  body,  a  modest  bearing,  and 
reverence  to  superiors.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  most  important  thing  at  this  early  stage,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  good  physical  and  moral  habits.  The  great  educative 
influence  at  this  early  stage  is  the  force  of  example  of  those 
with  whom  the  children  come  into  daily  contact,  and  this 
influence  may  be  extended  and  deepened  by  directing  the 
child's  attention  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  heroes  of  old 
were  held — for,  as  Vergerius  truly  remarks,  "  the  life  we  can 
observe,  the  character  actually  before  us,  affect  us  as  no  other 
influence  can/' 

School  Training. — In  their  school  training,  it  was  held  by  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  period,  that  letters  or  literature  was  the 
study  best  fitted  to  develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  youth. 
Philosophy  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
the  instruments  suited  to  secure  right  moral  training,  whilst 
gymnastics  and  military  exercises  provided  for  physical  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
schools  established  during  this  period,  the  education  given  was 
not  purely  linguistic  and  literary,  but  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, of  nature,  and  of  astronomy  found  a  place.  Moreover, 
in  special  cases,  music,  singing,  and  dancing  were  also  included 
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in  the  scheme  of  education.  But  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  school  training  of  the  period  consisted  in  the  systematic 
discipline  and  practice  in  the  reading  and  writing  the  ancient 
authors,  with  the  view  to  the  formation  of  a  good  system  both 
in  reading  and  in  writing.  For  it  was  the  ideal  of  the  humanistic 
schoolmaster  on  the  intellectual  side  to  unite  knowledge  with 
style  ;  to  impart  truth  and  facts  in  literary  dress.  Literature, 
Vergerius  tells  us,  "  exhibits  not  facts  alone,  but  thoughts  and 
their  expression.  Provided  such  thoughts  be  worthy  and  worthily 
expressed,  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  die.  Thoughts  without 
style,  however,  will  not  be  likely  to  attract  much  notice,  or  secure 
a  sure  survival/1 

It  was  a  further  principle  of  the  school  education  of  the  period 
that  each  master  must  have  under  his  charge  only  as  many  pupils 
as  he  can  know  and  guide  individually,  and  moreover,  each 
teacher  was  enjoined  to  pay  attention  to  the  individuality  of  his 
pupils,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  individual  capacity  and  indivi- 
dual tastes,  and  to  shape  his  educational  scheme  accordingly.  As 
regards  school  discipline,  the  chief  motives  that  should  be  employed 
are  the  pupils'  desire  of  praise  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the  desire  to  at- 
tain renown  in  the  world  of  letters,  until,  as  the  youth  approaches 
manhood,  the  dictates  of  reason  should  be  the  chief  motive. 

The  Main  Results. — In  conclusion,  we  may  make  mention  of 
the  three  distinctive  gains  contributed  by  the  Italian  humanists 
to  modern  civilisation  :  They  restored  to  Europe  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  and  recovered  the  style  of  the  ancients  so  as  to 
enable  the  modern  world  to  use  Latin  with  freedom  and  ease 
when  Latin  formed  the  universal  medium  of  culture.  This  is 
the  first  real  merit  of  the  humanists.  The  ideal  of  Petrarch 
was  to  express  true  thoughts  in  their  appropriate  garb.  Style 
was,  therefore,  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  the  period  ; 
but  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  form  they  neglected  the  matter, 
and  so  they  ended  by  producing  a  literature  of  imitation.  The 
most  trivial  thoughts,  the  most  puerile  suggestions,  if  only 
clothed  in  a  grand  and  magniloquent  form,  came  in  time  to 
pass  as  the  highest  form  of  literature.  In  the  school  training 
humanism  passed  into  verbalism  or  formalism. 

The  second  great  gain  of  the  humanists  lies  in  their  assertion 
of  the  independence  of  the  human  spirit  to  be  guided  by  what 
the  spirit  alone  sees  to  be  true,  apart  from  custom,  authority,  and 
tradition.  They  were  the  first  creators  of  that  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  in  all  domains  of  human  thought — in  art,  in  literature, 
in  science,  and  in  theology — which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
modern  world.  They  made  a  bad  use,  certainly,  of  their  spiritual 
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freedom,  for  in  their  rebound  from  mere  authority  they  went  to 
the  other  extreme  in  matters  of  conduct,  and  made  the  principle 
of  conduct  the  subjective  preference  of  the  individual.  For 
the  authority  of  the  Church  they  substituted  the  authority  of 
the  classics  ;  but  nevertheless  they  were  the  first  of  the  moderns 
to  free  the  human  spirit  from  the  bonds  in  which  it  had  been 
so  long  imprisoned. 

Thirdly,  they  were  the  founders  of  that  educational  system 
which  has  become  the  prototype  down  to  our  day  of  certain  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  Europe.  The  aims,  objects,  and 
methods  of  classical  teaching  to-day  are  those  which  were  devised 
by  the  Italian  humanists  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  the 
original  founders  of  the  theory  of  education  which  holds  that  the 
classics  are  the  best  subjects  of  training  for  the  youth  of  a  country; 
they  were  the  first  to  lay  down  that  education  should  not  merely 
aim  at  intellectual  culture,  but  also  at  bodily  development  ; 
they  were  the  inaugurators  of  that  system  of  boarding-school 
which  in  essentials  still  remains  the  characteristic  of  the  great 
English  public  schools. 

As  books  multiplied,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  the 
early  humanists  became  lost  to  sight,  we  have  a  gradual  falling 
away  from  the  ideal.  The  style — the  form — became  the  subject, 
and  the  only  subject,  of  classical  study,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
matter.  It  was  this  false  humanistic  ideal  that  roused  the  ire 
of  later  educational  writers  and  the  satire  of  Rabelais. 

Summing  up  our  review  of  this  period,  we  may  note  : 

1.  That  humanism  in  Italy  began  with  Petrarch  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

2.  That    the    study  of   the  ancient  literatures  was    at  first 
confined  to  the  few. 

3.  That  it  gradually  spread  throughout  Italy  until  all  the 
great  Italian  towns  became  centres  of  intellectual  activity. 

4.  That  we  owe  to  the  humanists  of  this  period  the  recovery 
of  the  ancient  literatures,  and  that  by  their  exertions  they  were 
first  rendered  intelligible  to  the  modern  world,  and  handed  down 
as  the  heritage  of  the  ages. 

5.  That  among  the  earlier  Italian  humanists,  although  style 
received  the  most  attention,  yet  style  and  thought,  or  form  and 
matter,  were  not  divorced,  as  they  tended  to  become  at  a  later 
period. 

6.  That  the  revival  of  learning  was  not  the  mere  recovery 
of  a  lost  literature,  but  the  rediscovery  of  a  newer,  a  broader, 
and  a  freer  conception  of  life. 

7.  That  we  owe  to  the  Italian  humanists  that  liberty  of  spirit 
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and  freedom  of  thought  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
modern  world  as  compared  with  the  mediaeval. 

8.  That  we  owe  to  them  a  newer  and  broader  conception  of 
education,  and  of  the  aims  which  education  should  have. 

9.  That  in  the  schools  established  during  the  period,  we  have 
laid  down  the  type  of  secondary  school  for  the  sons  of  the  aris- 
tocracy which  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day. 

10.  That  in  their  methods  the  Italian  schoolmasters  followed 
principles  which  are  now  fully  recognised  and  justified  by  modern 
educationalists  on  psychological  grounds. 

11.  That  the  inherent  vice  which  finally  led  to  the  decadence 
of    the  Italian    humanists    was  their    exaggeration  of   style  as 
opposed  to  matter  in  intellectual  education. 

12.  That  their  inherent   weakness  in  moral  education   was 
the  revolt  from  authority  without  being  able  to  put  anything 
in  its  place  beyond  individual  caprice  and  popular  applause. 

13.  That  in  the  school  education  the  excessive  emphasis  placed 
on  intellectual  education  resulted  from  this  exaggeration  of  form. 

14.  That  the  ideal  of  humanism — the  full  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  individual — was  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  humanism  in  education  for  this  reason  passed  by  gradual 
stages  into  verbalism  and  formalism. 

PAULUS  VERGERIUS  (1349-1420) 
The  principal  Writer  on  Education  of  the  period 

Vergerius,  like  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  most 
famous  teachers.  He  influenced  the  educational  aims  of  the 
humanistic  teachers,  and  he  is  here  selected  as  being  the  typical 
educational  writer  of  the  period.  His  essay  on  the  formation 
of  character  (De  Ingenuis  Moribus)  remained  a  classic  for  over 
two  centuries,  and  passed  through  some  forty  ed  tions  ;  and  it 
is  the  clearest  statement,  as  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  humanistic  instruction  and  training  were 
founded. 

Vergerius  was  born  in  1349.  He  taught  both  at  Florence 
and  at  Padua.  In  the  latter  University  he  occupied  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Logic,  and  in  his  teaching  of  that  subject  he  broke 
away  from  the  treatment  followed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  en- 
deavoured to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  newer  and  fresher 
spirit. 

In  1392  he  composed  the  tractate  De  Ingenuis  Moribus,  the 
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main  characteristic  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  its  union  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  classical  writers  with  the  desire  to  promote  the 
Christian  life,  which  was  and  is  the  ideal  of  the  true  humanist. 
The  tractate  is  addressed  to  Ubertinus,  the  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Padua,  and  in  it  Vergerius  lays  down  the  aims,  subjects,  and 
methods  of  education. 

He  began  by  declaring  that  "  a  parent  owes  three  duties  to 
his  children.  The  first  of  these  is  to  bestow  upon  them  names 
of  which  they  may  not  in  after  life  feel  ashamed ;  the  second 
is  to  see  that  the  child  is  brought  up  in  a  city  of  distinction ; 
and  the  last  and  most  important  is  to  provide  that  he  be  trained 
in  sound  learning.1'  For  Vergerius  declares  that  "  no  wealth, 
no  possible  security  against  the  future,  can  be  compared  with 
the  gift  of  an  education  in  grave  and  liberal  studies.  By  them  a 
man  may  win  distinction  for  the  most  modest  name,  and  bring 
honour  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  however  obscure  it  may  be." 
The  foundation,  however,  must  be  laid  in  early  life  in  order  that 
the  disposition  be  moulded  while  it  is  susceptible  and  the  mind 
trained  while  it  is  retentive.  The  education  of  youth  is  moreover 
especially  incumbent  upon  parents  who  hold  high  station,  for 
the  lives  of  such  persons  and  their  children  are  passed,  as  it  were, 
in  public  view. 

Vergerius  next  goes  on  to  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
noting  early  the  various  characteristics  which  indicate  peculiar 
temperaments.  He  lays  down  certain  tests  of  the  soundness  of 
a  boy's  nature.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  good  sign  if  he  is  spurred 
on  by  a  desire  of  praise  and  is  possessed  of  the  quality  of  willing 
and  ready  obedience.  Children  cannot,  he  declares,  at  an  early 
age  be  moved  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  emulation  with 
obedience  to  authority  supplies  that  which  reason  is  too  weak 
to  give.  Industry,  shame  of  punishment  and  disgrace,  a  friendly 
and  sociable  nature,  are  further  marks  of  a  disposition  which 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  good  character. 

Further,  Vergerius  greatly  insists  upon  the  importance  of 
example  in  the  early  formation  of  character,  and  especially  upon 
the  importance  of  the  example  of  those  living  :  "  For  it  is  with 
character  as  with  instruction ;  the  '  living  voice  '  is  of  far  more 
avail  than  the  written  letter  ;  the  life  we  can  observe,  the  char- 
acter actually  before  us,  affect  us  as  no  other  influence  can.  Let, 
then,  the  examples  of  living  men,  known  and  respected  for  their 
\v<  >i  th,  be  held  up  for  a  boy's  imitation.  And,  moreover,  let  those 
of  us  who  are  older  not  forget  so  to  live  that  our  actions  may 
be  a  worthy  model  for  the  youth  who  look  up  to  us  for  guidance 
and  example." 
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As  regards  moral  discipline,  we  must  remember  in  education  that 
each  period  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  and  that  moral  delinquency 
may  be  due  partly  to  natural  disposition,  to  defective  training,  or 
to  inexperience.  The  child  often  does  wrong,  not  deliberately,  but 
through  inexperience,  and  through  giving  way  to  his  natural  bent. 

Aim  of  Education. — Education,  according  to  Vergerius,  has 
for  its  aim  the  training  of  men  as  citizens,  as  active  members 
of  the  State.  Letters,  moreover,  are  the  means  by  which  we 
can  secure  for  ourselves  "  a  spring  of  interest  for  a  leisured 
life,  a  recreation  for  a  busy  one." 

In  this  conception  of  the  end  of  education,  the  humanistic 
teachers  went  back  to  the  Greek  conception  of  the  end  of  educa- 
tion as  this  was  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  It  is  important  clearly 
to  understand  what  this  is,  for  the  lesson  which  Aristotle  en- 
deavoured to  teach  is  one  which  needs  to  be  re-enforced  again  in 
our  own  day.  According  to  Aristotle,  education  must  first  of 
all  fit  a  man  for  the  practical  life  of  the  world.  Every  man  is 
a  citizen  of  a  determinate  kind  of  State,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  education  to  see  that  she  produces  that  type  of  individual 
which  best  subserves  the  needs  of  the  particular  State.  In  a  State 
such  as  Sparta,  the  kind  of  citizen  which  best  suited  the  purpose 
of  the  State  must  be  different  from  that  of  such  a  State  as  Athens. 
In  the  modern  State,  we  must  look  first  to  securing  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  various  individuals  ;  and  (2),  especially  in  a 
State  such  as  ours,  we  must  see  that  the  youth  are  trained  intelli- 
gently to  understand  and  to  judge  upon  the  various  political 
questions  that  from  time  to  time  come  up  for  their  decision.  The 
first  aim,  then,  of  education  is  practical :  to  secure  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a  worker  ;  and  to  see  that  he  is 
trained  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  as  a  citizen  in  the  affairs 
of  the  social  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  State 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

But,  for  Aristotle,  as  for  the  humanist  educator,  these  are  not 
the  only,  nor  the  final,  aims  of  education.  Education  should  fit 
an  individual  not  merely  to  be  a  good  worker  and  a  good  citizen, 
but  to  know  how  to  employ  his  leisure  rightly.  "  The  right  use 
of  leisure"  was  the  highest  aim.  Now,  this  is  a  doctrine  which 
needs  reinforcement  at  the  present  day,  and  in  various  ways  we 
have  in  our  own  day  an  expression  of  the  same  doctrine.  For 
example,  when  the  Herbartian  declares  that  the  aim  of  education 
should  be  to  form  in  our  pupils'  minds  a  many-sided  interest,  he 
is  also  enunciating  the  same  truth  in  a  different  form;  only 
that  having  many  interests  does  not  imply  that  these  interests  are 
morally  valuable.  If,  instead  of  saying  that  the  aim  is  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  many-sided  interest,  we  add  a  many-sided  interest  in  things 
of  social  and  moral  worth,  then  we  shall  better  express  in  terms 
of  modern  psychology  the  truth  which  Aristotle  laid  down,  and 
which  our  early  humanist  educators  rediscovered  and  reinforced. 
General  Principles. — Vergerius  enunciates  certain  truths  which 
the  modern  educationist  can  now  justify  on  psychological  grounds. 

1.  We  cannot  rightly  understand  one  subject,  he  declares, 
unless  we  can  perceive  its  relation  to  the  rest,  although  we  ought 
perhaps  to  pursue  that  study  which  is  most  suited  to  our  taste 
and  intelligence.     In  modern  phraseology  this  is  to  say  that 
knowledge  is  system — a  fact  is  only  known  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  placed  within  a  system  and  related  to  other  facts  within  that 
system.     Moreover,  the  various  systems  of  knowledge  are  inter- 
related with  one  another,  so  that  the  thorough  understanding  of 
one  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  others. 

2.  Choice  of  studies  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
varying  character  of  individual  minds.     One  boy  has  an  aptitude, 
it  may  be,  for  abstract  science  ;    another  for  real  studies  and 
practical  pursuits.     The  humanist  teacher  laid  the  greatest  stress 
upon  the  careful  observance  of  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
pupil ;    his  aim  being  to  develop  fully  the  natural  bent  of  the 
pupil.     In  our  own  day,  with  the  decline  of  individual  teaching, 
this  truth  tends  to  be  disregarded  ;   but  what  we  should  aim  at 
is  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  classes,  so  that  the  teacher 
may  become  acquainted  with  each  child. 

3.  "In  comparison  with  intelligence,  memory  is  of  little  worth, 
though  intelligence  without  memory  is,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  of  none  at  all."     For  we  are  not  able  to  give  evidence 
that  we  know  a  thing  unless  we  can  reproduce  it. 

In  conclusion,  Vergerius  considers  the  training  necessary  to 
fit  the  individual  in  the  art  of  war.  "  Where  an  active  frame  is 
conjoined  to  a  vigorous  intellect,  a  true  education  will  aim  at 
the  efficient  training  of  both  :  the  reason,  that  it  may  wisely 
control ;  the  body,  that  it  may  promptly  obey."  So  that  if  we 
be  involved  in  arms  we  may  be  found  ready  to  defend  our  rights 
or  to  strike  a  blow  for  honour  or  power.  Now,  since  war  requires 
physical  endurance  as  well  as  military  skill,  a  boy  must  be  inured 
to  privation  and  grave  exertion  from  his  earliest  years  to  enable 
him  to  bear  the  strain  and  hardship  in  his  mature  years. 
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VITTORINO   DA   FELTRE    (1378-1446) 

The  most  famous  of  the  Italian  Schoolmasters  of  the  time 

Among  the  educationists  of  the  earlier  Italian  Renaissance 
the  names  of  two  men  stand  out  prominently :  the  one  because 
in  his  practice  he  embodied  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  the 
early  Italian  humanistic  school ;  the  other,  on  the  ground  that 
in  his  writings  he  clearly  set  forth  the  ideas  which  underlay  the 
earlier  attempts  of  the  humanists  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
aims,  methods,  and  subjects  of  education.  There  were  other 
famous  schoolmasters  of  the  time,  as  there  were  other  well-known 
writers  in  educational  theory;  but  Vittorino  da  Feltre  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  former,  as  Vergerius  was  the  most  noted 
and  widely  read  of  the  latter. 

Leaving  the  claims  of  Vergerius  to  be  included  in  the  roll 
of  eminent  educational  writers  to  be  considered  in  a  separate 
article,  we  shall  now  consider  the  life  and  the  educational  practice 
of  Vittorino.  The  late  Professor  Jebb,  writing  of  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  revival  of  learning,  declares  that  the  "  Italian 
Renaissance  brought  forth  no  fairer  fruit,  and  none  fraught  with 
more  important  consequences  for  the  liberal  culture  of  the  world, 
than  the  school  training,  based  on  the  ideas  of  humanism,  which 
took  shape  in  that  period.  In  the  history  of  education  the  place 
of  special  honour  is  due  to  the  founder  of  that  system — Vittorino 
da  Feltre." 

Vittorino  was  born  in  1378  at  Feltre,  a  small  town  of  Venetia, 
lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Padua,  which  at  that 
time  shared  with  Bologna  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  few 
universities  in  Europe  favourable  to  the  new  learning.  By  its 
fame,  Padua  attracted  students  not  only  from  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  but  also  from  most  European  countries.  Vittorino 
remained  at  Padua  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  days,  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  a  teacher 
and  a  pupil. 

In  1422  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  but  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline,  which  he  was  unable  to  remedy,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  to  resign  his 
post  and  to  leave  Padua.  He  thence  betook  himself  to  Venice, 
and  opened  a  school  there,  which  was  attended  by  the  sons  of 
Venetian  patricians  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  Vittorino. 

He  had  barely  settled  in  Venice,  and  had  just  established  his 
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school  there  when,  in  1423,  he  received  an  invitation  to  become 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  head  of  the  Mantua  family. 
After  some  hesitation  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  remained  in  the 
service  of  this  family  until  his  death  in  1446. 

During  these  two-and-twenty  years,  Vittorino  established  and 
perfected  the  first  great  school  of  the  Renaissance — the  first 
great  school  which  embodied  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  early 
humanists.  The  type  of  school  founded  by  Vittorino  in  the 
fifteenth  century  became  the  model  upon  which  were  founded 
many  of  the  great  public  schools  of  Western  Europe,  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  some  of  these  schools,  in  their  aims, 
methods,  and  subjects  of  instruction,  to  a  large  extent  still 
follow  the  lines  in  education  laid  down  by  their  early 
prototype. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Mantuan  School. — Let  us  glance 
briefly  at  the  outward  organisation  of  the  school.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pupils  numbered  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
drawn  from  the  sons  of  the  chief  families  of  Italy ;  but 
Vittorino,  true  to  the  scholar's  instinct  of  the  equality  of 
genius,  contrived,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  Venice,  to 
receive — free  of  all  charge  for  board  and  education — the  pro- 
mising boys  of  poor  parents  who  might  be  commended  to 
him  by  his  friends  as  worthy  to  receive  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation. This  was  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  early 
humanists.  It  was  one  of  their  tenets  that  by  education  the 
son  of  even  the  poorest  might  win  credit  for  himself  and  a 
name.  Vergerius  writes:  "No  wealth,  no  possible  security 
against  the  future,  can  be  compared  with  the  gift  of  an  educa- 
tion in  grave  and  liberal  studies.  By  them  a  man  may  win 
distinction  for  the  most  modest  name,  and  bring  honour  to  the 
city  of  his  birth,  however  obscure.'* 

The  Mantuan  school,  then,  was  the  first  humanist  school 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  which,  however,  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  if  capable  and 
recommended,  might  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  thus 
we  have  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  opportunity — viz.  that  each  individual,  irrespective 
of  birth  or  position,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  developing 
all  the  powers  and  potentialities  of  hie  nature,  and  so  of  fitting 
himself  to  perform  the  service  to  the  country  for  which  he  is  by 
nature  best  fitted. 

The  second  thing  to  notice  about  this  Mantuan  school  was 
that  it  was  established  on  the  boarding  system.  The  boys  and 
their  masters  lodged  together  in  the  main  building  or  in  a  house 
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close  at  hand,  but  they  all  met  together  under  one  roof  for  school 
work.  In  this  connection,  and  in  order  to  understand  how  the 
boarding  system  arose,  and  what  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  many  early  educators  advocated  and  justified 
the  system  on  the  ground  that  the  home  influences  were  often 
not  good,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  home  environment  was 
not  the  most  favourable  for  the  upbringing  of  a  youth.  Vergerius 
declares  that  "  one  special  source  of  danger  to  youth  lies  in  the 
weak  indulgence  of  parents,  which  undermines  the  moral  strength 
of  their  children,"  and  he  therefore  strongly  approves  of  the 
system  under  which  children  liable  to  such  dangers  are  educated 
away  from  home  ;  or,  if  in  their  own  city,  in  the  house  of  relatives 
or  friends.  Further,  such  a  system,  he  declares,  checks  self-will 
and  imposes  a  healthy  restraint  upon  boys,  and  removes  some 
of  the  hindrances  which  arise  between  them  and  a  full  devotion 
to  liberal  studies.  At  a  later  date  we  find  Locke  and  even  Mon- 
taigne taking  up  a  similar  position.  The  former  declares  that, 
"  by  living  at  home,  the  authority  of  the  tutor,  which  ought  to 
be  supreme,  is  often  checked,  interrupted,  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  the  parents." 

The  Educational  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Mantuan  School. — 
The  aim  of  Vittorino  and  of  the  true  humanist  educator  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  secure  the  harmonious  development 
of  mind,  body,  and  character,  or,  in  the  late  Professor  Jebb's 
words,  "  His  aim  was  to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  his  pupils 
— intellectual,  moral,  and  physical — not  with  a  view  to  any  special 
calling,  but  so  as  to  form  good  citizens  and  useful  members  of 
society,  capable  of  bearing  their  part  with  credit  in  public  and 
private  life.  The  aim  was  to  send  forth  young  men  who  should 
serve  God  in  Church  and  State  in  whatever  position  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  occupy,"  and  not  merely  to  turn  out  clever 
scholars  and  eloquent  speakers. 

The  chief  means  thought  essential  for  the  intellectual  attain- 
ment of  this  end  was  considered  to  lie  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Latin  and  Greek  writers.  In  other  words,  languages  and  litera- 
tures were  considered  to  be  the  essential  foundation  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  since  the  only  literatures  then  known  were  the 
ancient,  these  became  the  chief  means  to  attain  the  end  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  important,  again,  to  remember  that 
the  educational  system  of  that  time  is  not  called  "  humanistic  " 
because  the  intellectual  part  of  it,  wholly  or  mainly,  was  founded 
on  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  "  It  was  humanistic  in  a  deeper 
sense,  because  it  was  at  once  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical." 
The  classics  were  studied  because  they  were  directly  a  means 
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to  this  self-culture  of  the  individual  and  a  means  of  inculcating 
a  true  Christian  spirit.  In  the  case  of  Vittorino  we  have  this 
desire  to  combine  the  teaching  of  the  classical  literatures  along 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  the  love  for  bodily  culture,  and  the 

uity  of  the  outward  life,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Aristotle. 

Discipline. — The  main  characteristic  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Mantuan  school  was  the  bond  of  intimacy  and  friendship  that 
existed  between  master  and  pupil.  Living  a  common  life  with 
his  pupils,  sharing  in  their  games  and  amusements,  Vittorino's 
control  over  the  seventy  boys  in  his  charge  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  harsh  measures  were  rarely  resorted  to.  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  seldom  inflicted,  and  then  only  after  deliberation  and 
as  an  alternative  to  expulsion.  The  re-learning  of  lessons,  tasks 
and  impositions,  were  the  usual  penalties  for  neglected  or  badly 
prepared  work.  Another  characteristic  of  Vittorino's  teaching 
was  that  he  endeavoured  to  entice  a  boy  to  learning  rather  than 
to  drive.  If  after  a  fair  trial  he  found  a  pupil  not  endowed  with 
any  special  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  he  refused  to  force 
it  upon  him.  Further,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  school  to  observe 
carefully  the  differing  bents  of  the  boys  and  to  develop  their 
education  along  the  lines  for  which  by  nature  they  were  specially 
endowed. 

It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  day-school  system  that  the  bond 
between  teacher  and  pupil  is  often  of  a  feeble  and  superficial  kind, 
as  it  is  also  a  defect  of  the  present-day  system  of  large  classes 
that  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  pupil  tends  to  be  neglected.  In 
our  schools  the  average  pupil  is  the  standard  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  class  is  determined,  and  those  below  the  average 
drag  along  as  best  they  may,  while  those  above  are  only  par- 
tially occupied  during  school  hours.  If,  as  it  may  be  maintained, 
education,  as  a  process,  is  essentially  the  influence  of  the  will 
of  the  teacher  passing  over  into  and  moulding  the  wills  of  the 
pupils,  then,  in  order  that  this  may  be  carried  out  effectively,  the 
teacher  must  get  to  know  intimately  each  individual,  and  further 
develop  any  special  talent  which  he  may  possess. 

Importance  of  Physical  Education. — Another  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Mantuan  school  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  care  of  the  health  and  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
side  of  the  pupil.  Vittorino  regarded  exercise  in  all  conditions 
of  weather  as  the  foundation  of  health,  and  health  as  the  first 
necessity  of  mental  progress.  In  this  care  of  the  body  we  first 
see  the  revolt  of  the  humanist  against  the  doctrine  that  the  body 
vn— 7 
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is  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  In  respect  then  to  physical  education, 
the  practice  of  Vittorino  was  against  the  asceticism  of  the  mediaeval 
schoolmaster,  and  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  best  modern  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

In  addition,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  exercising  of 
the  youth  in  various  forms  of  military  drill ;  the  aim  being 
to  make  the  individual  fit  to  occupy  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  community  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  times  of 
peace.  To  some  extent,  under  differing  circumstances,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  ideal  of  education  in  the  chief  Continental 
countries  at  the  present  day,  and  one  of  the  problems  which 
our  own  country  will  have  to  settle  at  an  early  date  is  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  making  a  system  of  compulsory  drill 
incumbent  upon  all,  or  whether  we  can  confidently  trust  in  the 
future  to  the  voluntary  offering  of  each  individual  for  the  service 
of  his  country.  The  important  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that 
Vittorino,  both  as  regards  physical  and  intellectual  education, 
laid  down  the  main  lines  both  as  regards  aim,  subjects  of  in- 
struction, and  methods,  which  have  dominated  the  great  public 
schools  of  England  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  to  this  fact 
that  he  owes  his  present  importance  in  the  history  of  education. 

Subjects  of  Instruction.  Reasons  for  the  predominance  of 
Latin. — To  the  humanist  educator,  letters  or  literature  was  the 
foundation  of  all  instruction  and  training,  and  since  the 
Latin  literature  was  then  the  best  known  literature,  it  became 
the  chief  medium  of  instruction.  The  second  reason  which 
tended  to  make  Latin  the  universal  foundation  of  all  educa- 
tion was  the  widespread  belief  that  that  language  was  destined 
to  become  the  common  tongue  of  the  educated  world,  the 
common  medium  by  which  all  knowledge  would  be  disseminated. 
Hence  it  was  the  belief  of  the  schoolmaster  of  that  day  that  any 
delay  in  acquiring  it  by  speech  and  by  writing  was  wasted 
opportunity.  Another  reason  for  this  predominancy  of  Latin 
was  that  the  vernacular  languages  were  incapable  of  expressing 
the  vast  range  of  ideas  now  revealed  through  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  literatures  of  the  ancient  world.  They  might  be  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  everyday  thoughts,  for  the  common- 
places of  everyday  life,  but  they  had  no  terms  correlative  of  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients.  This  is  a  truth  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  comparing  the  education  of  the  time  with  that  of  other 
times,  and  in  discussing  in  the  present  the  relative  values  of 
classics  or  modern  languages  or  an  education  in  science.  The 
language  of  an  individual  or  of  a  country  is  a  reflex  of  the  stage 
of  culture  to  which  the  individual  or  the  nation  has  attained. 
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The  vernacular  languages  of  modern  Europe  had  to  be  made 
fitting  media  for  the  expression  of  the  new  and  broader  ideas, 
and  one  result  of  the  effect  of  the  humanists  was  to  enrich  the 
vernacular  languages. 

But,  whilst  the  Latin  language  was  the  universal  medium  of 
instruction,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error — an 
error  common  enough — of  supposing  that  the  education  of  the 
time  was  purely  literary  ;  or  that  the  training  was  a  purely 
linguistic  training.  The  school  day  was  divided  amongst  a  number 
of  subjects.  The  mathematical  sciences,  nature-knowledge— 
probably  of  a  very  unscientific  kind — and  astronomy  were  included 
as  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Music  was  admitted,  but 
there  was  great  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  the  moral  effect  of 
this  study.  The  mere  listening  to  music  was  thought  to  have 
an  enervating  and  sensuous  influence,  although  the  practice  of 
the  art  by  those  with  the  necessary  natural  ability  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  inner  harmony  of  the  soul 
might  be  attained.  This  was  a  conception  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who,  in  their  educational  scheme,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  and  to  the  right  choice 
of  the  harmonies  to  be  utilised  in  education.  Harmonies  might 
be  elevating  or  base,  and  the  former  were  those  to  be  cultivated. 
In  the  Mantuan  school  those  likely  to  excel  in  this  art  were  paid 
special  attention  to,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  masters 
carefully  chosen. 

One  important  fact  to  remember  about  the  education  of  the 
period  is  that  whilst  the  range  of  subjects  suitable  for  the  school  was 
small,  on  account  of  the  meagreness  of  the  knowledge  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  world,  and  their  imperfect  adaptation  to  school  needs, 
yet  the  restriction  of  school  subjects  to  a  mechanical  drill  in  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  and  syntax  was  unknown  in  the  Mantuan 
school,  and  in  the  best  Italian  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To-day  our  problem  is  different :  owing  to  the  vast  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  principle  by  which  we  should  limit  and  determine 
studies  for  any  particular  curriculum.  Two  things  should  be 
considered  in  discussing  this  question  :  in  the  first  place,  and 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  humanists,  the  modern 
world  has  incorporated  into  its  own  literature  and  absorbed  the 
main  ideas  of  the  great  writers  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  so 
tluiv  is  less  need  now  for  the  direct  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
In  philosophy,  in  politics,  in  moral  theory,  many  of  the  ideas 

rent  in  our  time  are  but  the  resetting  of  the  ideas  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  great  increase 
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of  knowledge  in  each  department,  the  need  for  specialising  with 
a  view  to  a  profession  becomes  daily  more  urgent.  It  is  now 
no  longer  possible  for  an  individual  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  knowledge — at  best,  even  in  his  own  subject  he  must  be 
content  to  remain  ignorant  of  many  things. 

In  concluding,  we  may  mention  the  principal  matters  in 
which  Vittorino  anticipated  modern  practice. 

Vittorino  believed  that  the  physical  education  of  the  body 
was  as  important  as  the  intellectual  education  of  the  mind,  and 
that,  without  sound  physical  health,  intellectual  progress  was, 
if  not  impossible,  at  least  greatly  hindered.  In  contrast  to  the 
mediaeval  conception  that  the  body  was  the  enemy  of  the  soul, 
Vittorino  believed  that  the  body  was  the  ally  of,  and  the  co- 
operator  with,  the  soul,  and  that  in  the  words  of  Rousseau,  "  the 
weaker  the  body,  the  more  it  commands ;  the  stronger  the  body, 
the  more  it  obeys. " 

In  the  second  place,  he  anticipated  a  truth  which  the  modern 
world  is  only  beginning  to  realise — viz.  the  necessity  for  studying 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  each  pupil,  and  of  shaping  the 
curriculum  to  suit  the  pupil,  and  not  of  adapting  each  and  every 
pupil  to  one  fixed  and  unalterable  curriculum. 

In  the  third  place,  he  anticipated  the  modern  doctrine  that  a 
proper  alternation  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  evils  incidental  to  school  life. 
Different  subjects  evoke  into  activity  different  brain  centres,  and 
there  must  be  alternation  of  subjects,  if  all-round  brain  develop- 
ment is  to  take  place. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  insisted  that  method  in  teaching  was 
necessary,  and  that  in  order  to  attain  to  method  the  teacher  must 
not  only  know  his  subject,  but  his  pupil. 

Lastly,  he  insisted  that  it  is  only  through  the  memory  that  we 
can  train  the  higher  faculties  of  imagination  and  reason;  and, 
if  too  much  stress  was  laid  at  this  time  upon  verbal  memory, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
books,  to  know  by  heart  was  essential ;  and  further,  that  a  good 
verbal  memory  was  much  more  important  as  an  aid  to  advance- 
ment in  life  at  that  time  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
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THE   EUROPEAN    OR   WESTERN    RENAISSANCE 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

IN  the  course  of  time  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Italian 
scholars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gradually  spread 
over  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  new  learning  became 
known  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  The 
wider  movement  received  its  first  impetus  in  France,  but  it  reached 
its  highest  development  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
principal  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
was  Erasmus  (q.v.),  who,  throughout  his  long  life,  strove  with 
might  and  main  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers. 

But  the  Western  movement,  unlike  the  Italian,  was  social 
in  its  aims,  and  was  from  the  very  beginning  blended  with  the 
religious  movements  of  the  time.  In  Italy,  at  the  beginning, 
the  study  of  the  ancients  was  undertaken  chiefly  as  a  means  to 
individual  self-culture,  and  to  the  enhancement  of  the  personality. 
In  the  Western  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  humanistic 
studies  were  considered  mainly  valuable  as  a  means  of  removing 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  prevailed,  and  of  bringing 
about  a  purer  Christianity  and  a  reformed  theology.  This  is 
true,  whether  we  consider  the  efforts  of  Erasmus ;  of  the  Pro- 
testant reformers,  as  represented  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ; 
or  of  Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and 
the  originator  of  the  counter  Reformation  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Erasmus,  for  example,  believed  that  through  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline, 
might  be  purged  away,  whilst  her  integrity  and  unity  might 
remain  uninjured.  Hence  we  find  him  laying  down  that  the 
aims  of  the  school  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  "to  be  pious, 
to  love  and  to  comprehend  good  literature,  to  instruct  him  in 
the  duties  of  life,  and  to  accustom  him  to  good  manners."  Simi- 
larly, Jacob  Wimpheling  (1450-1528),  the  great  humanistic 
educator  of  Roman  Catholic  Germany,  declared  that  "  all  learning 
and  the  most  profound  research  is  valueless  unless  it  is  used 
to  advance  the  good  of  mankind. "  Again,  Martin  Luther  lays 
down  that  the  ancient  languages  are  worthy  of  study  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  pure  theology.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  he  goes  on 
to  say:  "If,  for  argument's  sake,  we  suppose  that  there  were 
no  soul,  and  if  we  had  no  need  of  schools  or  of  the  languages 
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for  the  sake  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  God,  yet  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  establishing  the  very  best  schools,  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  that  the  world,  merely  to  maintain  its  outward 
prosperity,  has  need  of  shrewd  and  accomplished  men  and  women." 

Thus,  for  both  Erasmus  and  Luther,  whilst  the  religious 
aim  is  supreme,  yet  this  is  not  viewed  as  an  end  apart.  Their 
aim  is  social  rather  than  religious  in  the  narrow  usage  of  the 
term ;  for  Erasmus,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  polished  and  cultured 
member  of  society,  and,  above  all,  to  be  pious,  was  the  threefold 
aim  of  education.  Further,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
new  learning  was  only  admitted  into  the  Jesuit  schools  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  furtherance  of  the  religious 
end,  viz.  to  the  establishing  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  allegiance 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  whilst  the  broad  social  and  religious  aims  were  the  objects 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  time,  yet  the  school  aim,  never- 
theless, tended  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  acquisition  of  an  oral 
and  written  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  school  was  devoted  to  a 
prolonged  drill  in  Latin  grammar,  and  to  the  study  of  the  more 
rhetorical  of  the  Latin  writers.  In  its  extreme  form,  the  last- 
named  tendency  degenerated  into  "  Ciceronianism,"  i.e.  into 
the  endeavour  to  train  the  youth  to  write  and  to  speak  Latin 
after  the  manner  of  Cicero.  In  some  cases,  a  little  Greek  and 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics  were  added  to  the  school 
curriculum.  Again,  in  the  schools  under  Church  influence,  re- 
ligious instruction  of  a  formal  and  dogmatic  character  was  also 
given.  Moreover,  this  predominancy  of  Latin  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  higher  schools  of  Western  Europe  persisted  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  century  that,  in  England,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  classical  tradition  of  the  great  public 
schools. 

At  the  beginning,  this  extreme  linguistic  tendency  in 
education  roused  the  opposition  of,  amongst  others,  Rabelais 
(q.v.),  Montaigne  (q.v.),  and  John  Milton  (q.v.),  who  insisted 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  study  of  the  ancients  should  be 
for  the  knowledge  there  contained.  As  regards  the  nature 
and  organisation  of  the  school  education  which  resulted,  we 
may  note :  (i)  that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  and  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  details  and  minutiae  of  grammar,  and  hence 
the  methods  employed  were  logical  rather  than  psychological— 
i.e.  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  determined  the  order  of  its 
acquirement,  and  not  the  innate  needs  from  which  all  acquisition 
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of  a  language  springs.  (2)  Formal  correctness  in  the  writing  and 
speaking  of  the  Latin  language  rather  than  the  understanding 
of  the  subject-matter  in  hand  became  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
criterion  of  acquisition.  (3)  From  this  it  also  followed  that  the 
training  in  memory  became  of  greater  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  schoolmaster  than  the  training  of  the  judgment  or  of  the 
reason  of  the  pupil.  (4)  Since  the  pupils  began  the  study  of 
the  foreign  language  at  an  age  when  they  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  as  a  consequence 
it  followed  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  period, 
little  direct  interest  could  be  aroused  in  the  mechanical  acquire- 
ment of  the  Latin  grammar,  so  recourse  was  made  to  ulterior 
and  extrinsic  motives  in  order  to  aid  its  acquisition.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  we  must  trace,  in  part,  the  severity  of  the  school 
punishments  of  the  time. 

This  literary  or  humanistic  tendency  in  the  education  of  the 
time  slowly  made  its  influence  felt  in  three  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  universities  of  Western  Europe,  at  first,  in  most  cases, 
unfavourable  to  the  new  learning,  gradually  opened  their  doors 
for  its  reception.  Greek,  for  the  first  time,  became  one  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  and  classical  Latin  was  substituted  for  the 
ecclesiastical  form  which  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  whilst  this  was  so,  there  was  little  change  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  universities.  The  old  formalism  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  was  succeeded  by  similar  formal  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  the  classical  tongues.  Again,  in  the  countries  where 
the  religious  end  was  blended  with  the  humanistic  aim,  we  find 
that  the  reform  of  the  universities  was  motived  largely  by  the 
need  of  securing  sound  doctrinal  teaching.  In  the  reform  of 
the  German  universities,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Protestant  universities,  which  was  the  main  direction  which 
Melanchthon's  (q.v.)  activity  took,  the  religious  or  doctrinal  aim 
was  dominant,  as  it  was  also  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  universities  within  the  countries  which  still  retained 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  second  place,  the  humanistic  ideal  gradually  conquered 
the  existing  schools,  and,  thirdly,  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  type  of  school  expressive  of  the  new  spirit  in  education. 

ERASMUS  (1466-1536) 
The  Literary  Leader  of  the  Movement 

Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1466,  and  died  at  Basle 
in  1536.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
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was  still  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  not  yet  shed  its  rays 
across  the  Alps.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  sunk 
in  the  densest  ignorance,  and  any  learning,  such  as  it  was,  was 
confined  to  the  few.  Superstition  reigned  everywhere  amongst 
the  people,  and  religion  had  become  a  mass  of  lifeless  ceremonies. 
The  study  of  physical  science  was  entirely  neglected,  or  existed 
only  in  the  spurious  forms  of  alchemy  and  astrology.  In  the 
universities,  the  works  of  the  schoolmen,  with  their  barren  sophisms 
and  dialectical  obscurities,  still  remained  the  main  staple  of 
instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of 
physical  science. 

Again,  in  Italy  the  earlier  and  nobler  conception  of  the 
humanistic  teachers  was  gradually  declining,  and  in  its  place 
we  have  substituted  the  attempt  to  reproduce  literally  the 
civilisation  of  the  past,  and  to  imitate  slavishly  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  there  appeared  that  pedantry  of  learning 
which,  afterwards  becoming  widely  prevalent,  aroused  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  Rabelais  and  the  gentler  satire  of  Montaigne. 

Educational  Aims  of  Erasmus. — In  endeavouring  to  realise 
the  place  of  Erasmus  in  the  history  of  education,  we  may,  first 
of  all,  note  the  three  main  objects  which  he  persistently  sought 
to  attain  throughout  his  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  the 
main  instrument  in  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  throughout 
Western  Europe.  Both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  teachings  he 
did  more  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time  to  advance  and  to 
spread  the  claims  of  the  classical  learning  as  the  main  instrument 
of  culture.  He  believed  that,  through  the  common  possession 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  through  the  spread  of  a  common 
culture,  there  might  be  realised  the  ideal  of  a  universal  empire 
in  which  war  might  no  longer  exist  and  peace  everywhere  prevail. 
In  so  far  as  he  thought  thus,  Erasmus  is  still  at  the  mediaeval 
point  of  view,  for  he  failed  altogether  to  realise  in  its  full 
meaning  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Nay,  rather,  in  the 
stir  and  movement  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  he  perceived  an 
inevitable  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  a  universal  order  and  peace. 

In  the  second  place,  he  waged  incessant  war  against  the  false 
ideal  of  reinstating  the  past,  and  especially  against  the  false 
conception  of  knowledge  and  of  education  as  a  mere  slavish 
imitation  of  the  outward  form  of  the  ancient  writers.  A  genuine 
imitation  of  the  classics,  he  tells  us,  consists  not  "  in  the  mere 
copying  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  classical  writers,  but  in 
a  living  assimilation  of  the  matter  of  their  works.  We  should 
endeavour  rather  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  Cicero,  than  to  write 
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and  to  speak  after  his  style."  But  here  again,  just  as  he  failed 
to  perceive  the  true  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality, so  he  failed  likewise  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  vernacular 
tongues  in  furthering  that  living  assimilation  of  the  new  to  the 
old ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  spread  of  Erasmian  Latinity — vigorous 
and  adapted  to  modern  needs  as  it  was — but  in  the  development 
of  the  vernacular  tongues,  to  become  fitting  instruments  for  the 
expression  of  the  new  ideas,  that  there  was  realised  that  union 
of  new  and  old  for  which  Erasmus  so  devoutly  prayed. 

In  the  third  place,  he  believed  that,  through  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline, 
might  be  purged  away,  while  her  integrity  and  unity  might  re- 
main unimpaired.  He  was  a  reformer  from  within  the  Church, 
and  as  long  as  Luther  wrote  and  spoke  against  its  corruptions, 
Erasmus  was  at  one  with  him,  but  when  Luther  made  open  dis- 
ruption with  the  Catholic  Church,  Erasmus  refused  to  follow 
him.  To  Erasmus,  the  Protestant  spirit  must  be  kept  within 
strict  bounds  ;  the  individual  might  protest  against  the  corrup- 
tions and  the  decadence  of  the  Church,  but,  in  making  open 
schism,  Erasmus  saw  the  selfsame  spirit  at  work  within  the  Church 
which  would  tend  to  produce  evils  similar  in  kind  to  those  which 
would  be  produced  within  the  empire,  by  the  rise  and  predomi- 
nancy of  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

Erasmus  is  thus  still  at  the  mediaeval  point  of  view  when 
he  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  a  purified  but  universal 
Church  shall  exist ;  and  when,  by  means  of  a  common  language 
and  a  common  culture,  war  shall  cease,  and  the  sway  of  a  uni- 
versal empire  shall  prevail.  He  is  modern  in  spirit  in  so  far  as 
he  perceived  that  there  must  be  a  living  assimilation  of  new  with 
old  ;  that  the  mere  reinstatement  of  the  past  was  not  sufficient, 
but  that  the  old  must  be  taken  up  and  used  in  the  service  of  the 
new  conditions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  more  purely  educational  aspects  of 
his  activity.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us  ask  what  was  the  general 
purpose  or  aim  which  he  believed  could  be  realised  by  the  spread 
of  learning,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  education.  He  believed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  that  the  darkness  and  superstition  which 
then  prevailed  could  be  removed  only  by  the  union  of  an  enlightened 
Christianity  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  He  believed,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  that  the  mediaeval  conception  of  a  universal 
Church  and  of  a  universal  empire  should  still  prevail,  but  that 
the  mediaeval  order  must  be  transformed  by  some  force  operating 
upon  the  whole ;  and  this  force,  he  thought,  was  the  diffusion  of 
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a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  that  by  their  means  the 
people  would  become  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  old  order  was 
to  be  transformed,  changed,  and  enlightened,  but  neither  within 
the  Church  does  Erasmus  desire  that,  as  a  result,  the  Church 
should  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  warring  sects;  nor  within 
the  empire  that  there  should  arise  separate  nationalities,  each 
striving  to  maintain  its  supremacy  against  the  other. 

If  we  now  ask  what,  in  Erasmus*  opinion,  the  school  should 
aim  at,  he  tells  us  that  above  all,  and  in  particular,  the  school 
should  aim  at  training  the  pupil  "to  be  pious,  to  love  and  to 
comprehend  good  literature  ;  should  instruct  him  in  the  offices 
or  duties  of  life,  and  from  the  earliest  years  should  accustom 
him  to  good  manners."  The  religious  end,  therefore,  whilst 
supreme  for  Erasmus,  was  not  by  him  viewed  as  a  thing  apart. 
His  aim  is  social,  rather  than  religious  in  the  narrower  sense — 
to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  polished  and  cultured  member  of  society, 
and,  above  all,  to  be  pious  was  the  threefold  aim  of  education. 
The  child  must  be  educated  for  the  home,  for  the  State,  and 
for  society;  and  he  cannot  be  educated  worthily  to  fulfil  these 
duties  unless  he  also  be  trained  to  personal  piety  and  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Erasmus  says  little  upon  the  professional  aspect  of  education, 
although,  of  course,  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  pro- 
fessional pursuit,  he  is  well  aware  that  a  basis  of  sound  learning 
is  of  first  necessity.  Up  to  the  eighteenth  year,  education  he 
considers  should  be  uniform  for  all ;  only  after  this  period  has  been 
reached  should  the  special  training  for  the  professions  supervene. 

Erasmus,  then,  has  the  distinctive  note  of  the  humanist,  in 
his  contention  that  a  liberal  education  should  precede  any  special 
or  technical  knowledge,  and  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  former 
should  the  latter  be  reared. 

Erasmus'  Psychology. — The  great  Italian  educators  founded 
their  system  of  education  upon  the  ideal  which  they  found  in 
the  ancient  writers,  and  upon  the  existing  education  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  Hence,  for  them,  physical  education  was  as 
important  as  intellectual  education,  and  their  aim  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  full  development,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically,  of  the  individual.  The  physical,  they  considered,  had 
a  right  in  itself  to  development,  apart  from  any  service  or  aid 
it  might  have  in  the  development  of  the  other  sides  of  man's  nature. 
To  Erasmus,  however,  physical  excellence  was  wholly  subordinated 
to  intellectual  excellence.  For  Erasmus  it  is  enough  that  children 
be  kept  in  health,  for  the  body  is  but  a  means,  an  instrument, 
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and  has  no  true  excellence  beyond  that.  Two  causes  for  this 
position  may  be  noted.  Erasmus  had  been  a  monk,  and  neither 
by  aptitude  nor  by  disposition  had  he  any  inclination  to  physical 
skill.  Again,  the  absorption  in  sports  and  games,  so  prevalent  a 
characteristic  of  the  upper  ranks  of  Teutonic  society  at  that  time, 
as  it  still  is  to-day,  seemed  to  him  a  serious  hindrance  to  intellectual 
activity  and  advance. 

According  to  Erasmus,  there  are  three  factors  involved  in 
all  mental  activity ;  or,  put  otherwise,  there  are  three  conditions 
which  determine  individual  progress.  These  three  conditions 
are  nature,  training,  and  practice.  By  nature,  Erasmus 
means  two  things  :  first  of  all,  he  declares  that  every  human 
being  possesses  an  innate  capacity  for  being  trained  ;  and  secondly, 
that  individuals  vary,  having  different  native  bents  towards 
excellence.  But  what  nature  gives  are  only  potentialities,  and, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  realities,  training  or  education  is 
necessary.  Now,  this  training,  according  to  Erasmus,  may  be 
looked  at  from  two  correlative  points  of  view.  Looked  at  from 
the  one  side,  it  is  the  teacher  by  enlightened  methods  operating 
upon  the  mind  of  the  learner  ;  from  the  other  side,  it  involves 
the  active  reason  of  the  learner  or  pupil  reaching  out  to  meet, 
and  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  furnished  :  for,  in  the  Erasmian 
psychology,  reason  is  the  peculiar  quality  or  possession  of  man, 
for  "  reason  makes  man."  The  third  factor  or  condition  is 
"  usus  "  or  practice,  by  which  he  means  the  self-directed  exercise 
of  the  activity  of  reason  implanted  in  us  by  nature  and  furthered 
by  training.  Nature  left  to  itself,  without  instruction  and  train- 
ing, would  be  imperfect ;  and  practice,  without  the  method  and 
knowledge  which  training  supplies,  would  lead  to  hopeless  con- 
fusion. 

But  we  have  to  note  certain  limitations  in  the  Erasmian 
ideal.  In  the  first  place,  the  ideal  is  limited  to  the  education  of 
the  well-to-do  classes.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency  demanded 
made  it  incumbent  that  the  pupil  should  either  be  taught  at 
home  by  a  highly  qualified  tutor,  or  at  a  small  school  conducted 
by  brilliant  scholars.  Further,  this  education  was  intended  to 
carry  the  individual  to  the  threshold  of  manhood,  when,  upon  the 
stimulus  of  the  teacher  being  withdrawn,  the  spontaneous  interest 
of  the  pupil  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  carry 
on  his  studies  into  adult  life.  If  we  keep  in  mind  these  two 
facts  :  that  the  education  Erasmus  conceived  of  was  the  getting 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  classical  tongues  and 
literatures,  and  that  this  was  a  process  requiring  a  lengthened 
term  of  years — we  shall  at  once  see  that  he  was  thinking  of  the 
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education  of  the  select  few,  and  not  of  the  many.  Like  his 
contemporary  humanists,  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  never  was  faced  seriously  by  him — in  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  problem  ever  appeared  upon  their  horizon. 

The  second  limitation  was  in  the  choice  of  the  means.  The 
classical  literatures  were  considered  the  only  instruments  of  edu- 
cation. Science  was  neglected.  The  vernacular  tongue  was  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  Mathematics  was  a  study,  so  Erasmus 
thought,  of  no  human  interest,  and  history,  in  its  modern  form, 
was  a  formless  list  of  annals. 

Materials  of  Education. — In  the  little  treatise  upon  the  right 
method  of  study  (De  Ratione  Studii)  Erasmus  lays  down,  at  the 
outset,  that  all  knowledge  falls  into  two  divisions — a  knowledge 
of  "  truths  "  and  a  knowledge  of  "  words  "  ;  and  if  the  former  is  of 
first  importance,  the  latter  is  acquired  first  in  order  of  time.  True 
education,  he  declares,  will  include  what  is  best  in  both  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  since  ideas  and  facts  can  be  made  intelligible 
only  through  the  medium  of  words,  it  therefore  follows  that  a 
defective  knowledge  of  words  implies  a  corresponding  defective 
knowledge  of  truths.  This,  upon  a  little  reflection,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  truth  is  communicated  to 
another,  through  the  medium  of  books  or  of  the  spoken  word. 
If  all  truth  must  and  can  only  be  communicated  in  this  way, 
then  it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  is 
of  first  and  primary  importance.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
words  are  but  symbols  of  facts  and  truths,  then  the  true  method 
of  education  is  to  begin  with  the  facts  and  truths,  and  lead  to 
the  symbols. 

From  this  primary  proposition  Erasmus  of  course  is  naturally 
led  to  his  second — viz.  that  language  claims  the  first  place  in  the 
order  of  studies,  and  further,  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught  side  by  side,  on  the  grounds 
(i)  that  within  these  two  literatures  are  contained  all  that  is  vital 
to  mankind,  and  (2)  that  the  natural  affinity  of  the  two  tongues 
renders  it  more  profitable  to  study  them  side  by  side  than  apart. 
The  elements  of  these  two  languages  should  be  acquired  early, 
and  from  the  instruction,  if  possible,  of  a  well-skilled  master. 
Further,  any  and  every  other  subject  is  worthy  of  study  only 
in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  ancient  writers.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Erasmus  tells  us  that  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  prime 
importance  for  the  study  both  of  the  ancient  poets  and  of  his- 
torians. And  again,  "  there  is  no  form  of  study — whether  music, 
architecture,  agriculture,  or  war — which  may  not  prove  of  use 
to  the  teacher  in  expounding  the  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity." 
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It  never  occurred  to  Erasmus  that  geography  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  worthy  of  study  on  their  own  account,  and  that 
their  value  for  the  understanding  of  what  we  may  read  in  the 
works  of  others  is  derivative  and  of  secondary  importance     We 
can  understand  how  this  verbal  realism  roused  the  ire  of  Luther 
and  his  bitter  taunt  that  Erasmus  viewed  all  "  this  new  knowledge 
the  creature  only  as  a  cow  looks  upon  a  new  gate." 
Since  the  Latin  tongue  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  peoples,  the  method  of   earlv 
teaching  is  to  be  oral.     From  the  very  beginning,  the  child  is 
to  hear  and  to  imitate  the  Latin  speech,  and  thereafter  to  read 
Rules  of  accidence  and  syntax  should  be  as  few,  as  simple,  and 
as  carefully  formed  as  possible.     "  For,  it  is  not  by  learning  rules 
that  we  acquire  the  power  of  speaking  a  language,  but  by  dailv 
intercourse  with  those  accustomed  to  express  themselves  with 
exactness  and  refinement,  and  by  the  copious  reading  of  the 
best  authors." 

In  summing  up  the  educational  influence  of  Erasmus  we 
may  say  : 

i.  That  he  is  still  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  Middle  Ages 
when  he  conceives  of  a  time  in  which  a  universal  empire  shall 
rule  over  the  material  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  in  which  a 
universal  Church  shall  govern  the  spiritual.  He  failed  altogether 
to  note  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  in 
Western  Europe  ;  and  to  realise  the  true  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
testant spirit. 

2    For  this  reason,  the  means  which  he  thought  sufficient  to 
revivify  the  old  were  ineffective.     Not  through   the  spread  of 
smmon  mode  of  communication,  nor  through  the  spread  of  a 
common  culture,  could  the  new  be  assimilated  with  the  old 
5  was  effected  mainly  by  the  vernacular  tongues  becoming  fit 
instruments  for  the  expression  of  the  newer  and  higher  ideas 
and,  as  a  prelude  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality should  become  intense  and  seek  self-expression. 

:  was  the  failure  to  note  accurately  the  true  character- 
cs  of  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  world 
that  led  Erasmus  not   to  give  full  value   to  realistic  studies! 
The  desire  to  know  at  first  hand  could  not  be  limited  to  the  study 
the  ancient   writers  in  their    original   texts.     The  selfsame 
spirit  must  necessarily  lead  man  to  seek  out,  and  to  find  for  him- 
II,  the  truths  of  nature  and  of  God.     It  was  this  spirit  in  the 
region  of  nature  that  found  expression  in  the  writings  of  Bacon 
i  in  the  region  of  philosophy  led  to  the  speculations  of  Descartes' 
bpmoza,  and  others. 
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4.  His  real  influence  lies  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  spread 
of   a  knowledge  of   the   classical   literatures,    in   his   insistence 
that  a  mere  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  was  not  sufficient, 
in  his   contention  that   the   past   could  be  made   instrumental 
in  the  understanding  of  the  present  and  in  the  moulding  and 
shaping  rightly  the  course  of  future  development. 

5.  From  the  narrower  educational  point  of  view,  we  have  to 
note  that  for  Erasmus  : 

(a)  Education  should  aim  at  fitting  the  individual  for 
the  work  of  the  State,  of  society,  and  of  the  Church. 

(b)  That  languages   and  literatures  were  considered   to 
be  the  main  instrument  of  education. 

(c)  That  a  course  of  instruction  in  liberal  studies  should 
precede  and  be  made  the  basis  of  all  special  and  technical 
education. 

(d)  That  methods  of  education  should  be  attractive. 
In  all  these  respects  he  struck  the  true  note  of  the  humanists 

of  his  time. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM  (1515-1568) 
An  English  Humanist  Educator 

Roger  Ascham  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  early 
English  humanistic  teacher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures  were  the  best 
instruments  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the  time. 
Ascham  was  born  in  1515  :  at  first  educated  privately,  he,  in 
1530,  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  we  are  told, 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  He  obtained 
in  1534  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College.  In  1536  he  was  successful  in 
obtaining  the  Master's  degree,  and  in  1544  was  chosen  as 
University  Orator,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  much  acceptance. 
In  1548  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  future  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  office  which,  it  is  said,  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  pupil.  The  Scholemaster,  the  work 
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in  which  he  sets  forth  his  views  on  education,  was  begun  in  1563, 
and  was  completed  shortly  before  his  death  in  1568,  but  was 
not  published  until  1570. 

Ascham,  in  this  book,  undertakes  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
instruction  showing  (i)  what  the  right  order  of  teaching  should 
be,  and  (2)  how  pupils  may  be  trained  up  to  "  honesty  of  living," 
and  generally  how  children  and  youth  should  be  educated.  We 
may  say  that  this  work  on  education  has  three  main  objects  in 
view.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  lays  down  a  new  method  of 
teaching  languages,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Latin  language.  Its  second  object  is  to  condemn  the  severity 
of  the  discipline  of  the  prevailing  school  system,  and  to  advocate 
that  the  bond  which  should  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil 
should  be  one  of  love,  rather  than  one  of  fear.  "  Love/'  Ascham 
declares,  "  is  better  than  fear ;  gentleness  better  than  beating  to 
bring  up  a  child  rightly  in  learning."  Further,  he  argues  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  organisation  of  any  school  where 
the  pupil  is  afraid  to  come  forward  and  ask  questions  of  his 
teacher.  The  third  object  is  to  set  forth  the  great  need  on 
the  part  of  the  educator  to  study  carefully  the  dispositions  of 
children,  for  "  it  happens  often  that  those  who  are  the  wisest, 
the  best  learned,  and  also  the  morally  best,  when  they  are  old, 
were  never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young." 

The  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  new  method  of  teaching  Latin.  This  method  is  that  of  double 
translation.  After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  has  been  practised  in  the  use  of  the  three  principal 
forms  of  agreement  or  concordance,  viz.  the  agreement  of  sub- 
stantive and  adjective,  of  verb  and  noun,  of  antecedent  and 
consequent,  he  is  to  be  introduced  to  a  model  book,  from  which, 
in  time,  he  may  gradually  extract  the  principal  rules  of  grammar, 
and  build  up  an  exact  vocabulary.  The  book  recommended 
for  this  purpose  by  Ascham  was  Sturm's  Selections  of  Cicero's 
Letters,  first  published  at  Strasburg  in  1539,  and  reprinted  in 
1572.  This  was  a  selection  of  Cicero's  letters  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  youth. 

We  may  note  briefly  the  three  stages  in  Ascham's  method 
of  double  translation.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  wrote  out 
the  translation  of  the  Latin  passage  into  English.  After  an 
interval,  he  retranslated  his  own  English  back  into  Latin.  This 
having  been  done,  comparison  was  made  between  this  and  the 
original  text,  and  under  the  master's  guidance  errors  were  pointed 
out  and  corrected.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupil  had  to  keep 
a  note  of  words  used  in  their  literal  sense  or  figuratively,  of 
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synonyms,  of  notable  phrases,  and  generally  of  exceptions 
to  the  principal  rules  of  construction.  According  to  Ascham, 
"  this  diligent  translating  of  Latin  into  English  and  back  again/ ' 
together  with  the  careful  noting  of  the  above-named  points,  will 
work  "  such  a  right  choice  of  words,  so  straight  a  framing  of  sen- 
tences, such  a  true  judgement,  both  to  write  skillfully  and  speak 
wittily,  as  wise  men  shall  praise  and  mar  veil  at."  Only  after 
considerable  practice  in  such  exercises  would  Ascham  intro- 
duce unknown  Latin  writings  to  be  translated  by  the  pupil. 

Having  explained  the  method  which  he  would  adopt,  and 
having  declared  that  it  had  been  followed  with  success  in  the 
teaching  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  goes  on  to  criticise  contemporary 
methods  of  teaching  Latin,  and  in  particular  the  method  of  single 
translation.  He  contends  that  his  own  method  is  much  superior 
to  the  latter,  on  the  grounds  (i)  that  the  daily  practice  in  writing 
back  the  English  into  Latin  is  the  "  only  way  to  root  the  matter 
in  the  mind  so  that  it  shall  be  understood,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  fix  it  in  the  memory  "  ;  (2)  that  it  has  the  support 
of  the  authority  of  Cicero  and  other  authors  ;  and  (3)  that  prac- 
tical experience  proves  its  superiority. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  Ascham  condemns  para- 
phrasing "  as  a  turning  of  the  best  into  the  worst,  and  as  not  a 
meet  exercise  for  the  Grammar  School,  nor  yet  for  young  men 
at  the  University,  until  study  have  bred  in  them  perfect  learning 
and  steadfast  judgement." 
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JOHN  STURM  (1507-1589) 
A  Typical  Humanist  Schoolmaster 

The  study  of  the  classical  tongues  was,  for  Erasmus,  for 
Luther,  and  for  the  Jesuits,  a  means  towards  an  end.  To  Erasmus, 
the  study  of  the  ancients  might  be  made  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  bringing  about  a  true  Christianity,  a  pure  religion,  and  a 
reformed  Church.  Again,  for  Luther  and  the  Jesuits,  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  was  subordinated  to  the  religious  end.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  humanist  schools  became  organised  for 
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the  purpose  of  teaching  the  classics  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
main  aim  of  the  schools  was  to  train  up  the  youth  to  speak  and 
to  write  Latin  after  the  manner  and  style  of  Cicero. 

As  an  example  of  this  tendency  we  may  take  account  of  the 
educational  teaching  of  Sturm. 

John  Sturm,  or  Sturmius,  as  he  was  called,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time  of  latinising  all  names,  was  one  of  the  best  classical 
scholars  and  teachers  of  his  time,  and  he  is  here  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  later  Renaissance  schoolmaster  who  believed  that  the 
classical  tongues,  especially  the  Latin,  should  be  the  main  instru- 
ments of  a  liberal  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  means  of  culture. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  realise  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  German  boy  should  be  wholly  and  entirely  devoted 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
that  he  should  have  been  trained  from  his  earliest  years  to 
speak  and  write  Latin,  and  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  education  almost  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  acquiring 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  mother  or  vernacular  tongue  ;  and 
yet  this  was  the  condition  of  things  aimed  at  by  Sturm. 

Born  in  1507,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  or  High  School  at  Strasburg,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  forty-five  years  he  remained  head  of  this  establishment, 
and  organised  and  formed  the  school  on  a  classical  basis.  The 
organisation  of  the  Strasburg  school  became  the  model  for 
others  to  copy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  have  established 
in  Germany,  and  throughout  Western  Europe,  schools  organised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  a  boy  to  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  of  training  the  youth 
of  Europe  to  speak  and  write  Latin  after  the  style  of  Cicero. 

This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  the  aim  of  Sturm.  Educa- 
tion, he  tells  us,  has  a  threefold  aim,  embracing  piety,  knowledge, 
and  the  art  of  expression  or  eloquence.  But,  since  piety  is 
possible  to  all,  rich  or  poor,  the  only  thing  which  distinguishes 
the  student  from  the  unlettered  man  is  scientific  culture  and 
eloquence.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  to  impart 
to  the  pupil  knowledge,  and  purity  of  elegance  and  diction.  And 
by  knowledge,  Sturm  means  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  by 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  the  ability  to  write  Latin  after 
the  manner  of  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writers. 

The  period  of  education  is  spread  over  fourteen  years.  During 
the  first  seven  years  the  child  was  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the 
mother ;  from  seven  to  sixteen  the  pupil  was  to  attend  at  the 
Gymnasium  or  High  School,  and  the  first  seven  years  were  to 
be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
vn— 8 
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pure  idiomatic  Latin—the  last  two  to  the  acquiring  of  an  elegant 
style  ;  while  the  University  period,  extending  over  five  years — to 
twenty-one — was  to  be  devoted  to  the  learning  to  speak  the 
Latin  tongue  with  readiness  and  proficiency.  During  the  first 
three  years  Latin  was  the  only  language  taught ;  but  in  the 
fourth  a  beginning  was  made  with  Greek ;  and  the  only  mention 
we  have  made  of  German  is  that  the  pupils  were  to  give  from 
memory  the  German  Catechism.  From  this  curriculum  certain 
results  follow : 

1.  That  a  knowledge  of  words  was  made  more  important 
than  a  knowledge  of  things  :  e.g.  the  boy  had  to  acquire  the  Latin 
names  for  the  common  things  of  his  environment — the  common 
plants  and  animals — in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  conversation  about  them  in  Latin.     They  were  not  studied 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  affixing  a  Latin  name  to  them ; 

2.  Style  in  writing  became  much  more  important  than  the 
matter  or  thought  of  what  was  written  about.     Hence,  as  in  the 
later  days   of   the   Italian  Renaissance,  the  matter  or  content 
was  considered  of  no  account,  if  only  the  style  was  good ; 

3.  Elegance  did  not  mean  for  Sturm  the  ability  to  express 
one's  own  thoughts  in  fitting  language,  but  the  ability  to  imitate 
the  methods  of  the  ancient  writers ; 

4.  We  have  in  fact  an  education  which  aims  at  the  acqui- 
sition of  words  ;    and  an  education  of  imitation  in  style ; 

5.  Consequently,  the  mere  memory  came  to  be  trained  to  an 
absurd  extent,  and  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  were 
left  untrained ; 

6.  Further,    the    vernacular    tongue    was    almost     entirely 
neglected ;   the  boys   were   not  taught  either  to  read  or  write 
German. 

Again,  there  was  an  entire  neglect  of  naturalistic  studies. 
Later,  a  little  arithmetical  and  mathematical  instruction  was 
introduced  into  German  schools,  but  it  was  of  the  barest  kind. 
History,  when  studied,  was  limited  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Latin  historians,  and  thus  became  simply,  not  the  teaching 
of  history,  but  the  understanding  of  a  particular  Latin  author, 
as,  for  example,  Tacitus. 

Since  all  instruction  in  the  vernacular  language  was  omitted, 
naturalistic  subjects  not  taught  at  all,  mathematics  and  history 
taught  but  to  a  small  extent,  what  we  have  is  that  the  time  of 
the  boy  during  nine  years  of  his  life  was  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  acquiring  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  we  have  an  edu- 
cation that  attempted  to  substitute  the  Latin  tongue  for  the 
mother  tongue,  and  to  bring  up  the  youth  of  Germany  as  if  they 
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were  to  become  citizens  of  ancient  Rome.  The  curriculum  of 
Sturm  became  the  model  on  which  the  teaching  of  the  public 
schools  was  based,  and  the  traditional  classical  course  remained 
almost  unchanged  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  criticism,  we  may  say  that  such  a  course  of  education  as 
outlined  above  forgets  that  all  linguistic  studies  should  be  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  or  mother  tongue,  and  that, 
once  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  a  general  medium  of  communication, 
the  necessity  for  its  occupying  the  chief  place  in  a  boy's  education 
ceased. 

Again,  the  absorption  of  the  youth  in  the  study  of  the  past  to 
the  neglect  of  the  present,  tended  to  unfit  them  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  This  was  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  Italian 
movement.  Men  became  so  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  past,  that  they  neglected  the  present,  and  forgot  their 
duties  as  citizens.  Moreover,  the  neglect  of  science  studies  in  the 
school  tended  in  the  same  direction — to  unfit  the  youth  for 
the  world  in  which  they  lived. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   REFORMERS   IN  THE   RENAISSANCE 

MOVEMENT 

MARTIN  LUTHER  (1483-1546) 
The  Leader  of  the  Reformation  Movement 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  (q.v.)  are  the  two  most  prominent 
names  connected  with  the  phase  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism.  Both  were  religious  reformers  in 
the  first  place,  and  educational  reformers  in  the  second  place. 
Both  looked  to  the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  principal  means  for  the  rise 
and  spread  of  a  pure  Christianity  and  a  true  theology.  In  so 
far,  they  were  at  one  with  Erasmus ;  but  whilst  the  latter  looked 
for  a  reform  within  the  Church,  the  former  believed  that  the 
reform  could  be  effected  only  by  forsaking  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church. 

Luther  was  born  in  1483  ;  Melanchthon  fourteen  years  later — 
in  1497  ;  and  the  latter  survived  the  former  by  the  same  number 
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of  years,  both  dying  in  their  sixty-third  year.  They  were  con- 
temporaries and  co-workers  in  bringing  about  the  Reformation, 
Melanchthon,  the  scholar,  was  the  principal  intellectual  force 
behind  this  great  movement ;  Luther,  the  man  of  action,  the  fiery 
preacher  who  stirred  and  moved  the  affections  of  the  people. 

With  the  importance  of  Luther  as  a  religious  reformer  we 
have  nothing  directly  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  his  advocacy 
of  a  reform  in  education  was  one  of  the  means  advocated  for  a 
return  to  pure  Christianity. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  what  position  did  Luther 
take  up  towards  humanism  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that  he  welcomed 
humanism  as  an  aid  to  true  religion.  As  Professor  Lindsay 
points  out,  "  he  was  never  a  humanist  in  spirit  and  aim.  He 
had  none  of  the  humanist  enthusiasm  for  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  past.  What  he  considered  valuable  in  the  classical  litera- 
ture was  the  knowledge  of  human  life  with  which  it  furnished 
him.  He  was  too  much  in  earnest  about  religious  matters  and 
of  too  practical  a  turn  of  mind  to  be  enamoured  of  the  classics 
for  their  own  sake." 

In  the  second  place,  he  valued  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  because  they  were  of  the  first  necessity  to  a  pure 
Christianity.  The  preacher,  he  declares,  must  know  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  if  he  is  to  set  forth  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
place  himself  in  the  van,  and  to  combat  the  heretics  and  errorists 
of  his  age. 

In  the  third  place,  Luther  believed  that  humanistic  studies 
were  a  valuable  means  in  the  training  up  of  men  "  to  pilot  State 
and  people  safely  and  to  good  issues  ;  and  of  women  to  train  up 
well  and  to  confirm  in  good  courses  both  children  and  servants." 
Thus,  humanism  for  Luther  was  a  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  true  religion,  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture,  and 
to  the  training  up  of  boys  and  girls  to  lead  useful  and  worthy 
lives. 

Luther  and  State  Education. — His  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  educational  reform  was  published  in  1524,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  Councilmen  of  all  the  towns  of  Germany.  In 
this  address  he  advocated — 

(a)  The  establishment  of  schools  by  the  magistrates  in  every 
town,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  provided  a  constant  succession  of 
well-educated  and  able  men  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  State  ;  and,  moreover,  he  advocated,  much  in 
advance  of  his  day,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrates 
to  compel  the  people  to  keep  their  children  at  school.  Every- 
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body  should  be  educated  "  for  his  own  good  and  the  general  wel- 
fare to  some  calling  that  shall  yield  him  abundant  fruits  of  his 
harvest/' 

(b)  That  the  ancient  languages  were  worthy  of  study,  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  pure  theology.  "  Even  if  this  were  not  so/'  he  declares,  "  if, 
for  argument's  sake,  we  suppose  that  there  were  no  soul,  and  if 
we  had  no  need  of  schools  or  of  languages  for  the  sake  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  of  God,  yet  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
establishing  in  every  place  the  very  best  of  schools  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  that  the  world,  merely  to  maintain  its  outward 
prosperity,  has  need  of  shrewd  and  accomplished  men  and 


women. >: 


(c)  That  libraries  should  be  instituted  in  every  large  town. 
These  libraries  should  contain  sterling  books:  (i)  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  ;  (2)  books 
useful  in  learning  the  languages — the  works  of  the  ancient  poets 
and  orators,  whether  they  be  pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or 
Latin  ;  (3)  books  pertaining  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ; 
and,  (4)  above  all,  histories  and  chronicles  in  whatever  lan- 
guages they  could  be  procured,  "  for  these  are  of  singular 
usefulness  to  instruct  us  in  the  course  of  the  world,  and  in 
these,  too,  we  may  see  the  manifestation  of  God's  wonderful 
works." 

Let  us  consider  these  principles  in  detail. 

To  Luther  the  provision  of  the  means  of  education  by  the 
State  was  as  necessary  a  part  of  its  duty  as  the  provision  of  the 
means  for  the  supply  of  roads,  bridges,  artillery ;  "  for  the  welfare 
of  a  city,"  he  declares,  "  does  not  consist  primarily  in  the  increase 
of  its  economic  goods  and  in  the  means  for  their  defence ;  but 
this  is  the  best  and  richest  increase,  that  it  shall  contain  a  great 
number  of  polished,  learned,  intelligent,  honourable  and  well- 
bred  citizens,  who,  when  they  become  all  this,  may  get  wealth 
and  put  it  to  a  good  use."  To  the  objection  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parents,  and  not  of  the  civil  magistrates,  to  provide  the 
means  of  education,  Luther  answers — 

1.  That  many  parents  are  careless  of  the  education  of  their 
children ;  having  begotten  them,  they  have  no  further  care  for 
their  welfare; 

2.  The  majority  of  parents  are  entirely  unfit  to  teach  their 
children,    knowing  neither    what  to    teach  them  nor   how  to 
teach  it ;  and  therefore  "  they  must  look  to  a  special  class,  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  to  take  their  children  and  bring  them  up 
in  the  right  way"; 
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3.  Again,  many  parents  anxious  and  willing  to  educate  theii 
children  have  neither  the  time   nor  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  on  account  of  their  slender  means  are  not  able  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  tutor; 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates,  surely,  to  have 
a  care  for  the  education  of  orphans. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  the  importance  which  Luther 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  teacher.  ' '  A  diligent  devoted  teacher," 
he  says,  "  who  faithfully  trains  and  teaches  boys,  can  never 
receive  an  adequate  reward/'  In  this  he  is  at  one  with  Aristotle, 
and  he  further  declares  that,  "  next  to  preaching,  the  teacher's 
function  is  the  most  useful,  and  greatly  the  best  labour,  in  all 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  positions  is 
the  more  honourable." 

Luther's  Curriculum. — Having  seen  that  Luther  believed 
strongly  in  the  State  provision  of  a  supply  of  efficient  and 
well-trained  teachers,  let  us  now  inquire  into  what  subjects 
were  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Scriptures  should  be  the  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  the  chief  reading-book  both  in  primary  and 
in  high  schools.  Every  child,  by  the  time  he  has  reached  his 
tenth  year,  should  be  familiar  with  the  holy  gospels.  He  con- 
demns the  high  schools,  in  which  there  is  no  daily  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  "  no  better  than  broad  gates  to 
hell." 

In  the  second  place,  the  study  of  the  languages  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  For 
languages,  as  we  have  seen,  were  for  Luther — 

(a)  a  means  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ; 

(b)  a  first  necessity  to  a  pure  Christianity ;  and 

(c)  also    a   valuable    means    for  the    right    training    of 
men  to  perform  ably  precious  services  for  the  community. 

As  regards  the  method  of  teaching  languages,  Luther,  although 
not  undervaluing  grammar,  lays  much  more  stress  upon  con- 
tinual oral  practice.  We  learn  languages,  he  tells  us,  "  much  better 
by  word  of  mouth,  at  home,  in  the  street,  or  at  the  church,  than 
out  of  books."  Even  languages  like  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
preserve  the  most  unerring  rules,  are  much  better  learned  by  use 
and  wont  than  from  rules." 

In  the  third  place,  Luther  advocates  the  study  of  nature  for 
itself.  God  reveals  Himself  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  man,  and  in 
human  history.  "  Even  in  the  structure  of  the  humblest  floweret 
we  recognise  His  wondrous  glory,  His  goodness,  and  His  omni- 
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potence."  In  this  connection  he  condemns  the  verbal  realism  of 
Erasmus— the  theory  that  the  chief  object  of  the  study  of  nature 
is  to  make  us  better  understand  the  classics.  All  these  wonders 
of  nature,  he  declares,  Erasmus  passes  by,  "  not  regarding  it 
for  a  moment ;  and  views  this  knowledge  of  the  creature  only 
as  a  cow  looks  upon  a  new  gate." 

In  the  fourth  place,  Luther  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  history,  on  the  ground  that,  in  history, 
"  we  have  an  exhibition  memorial,  and  monument  of  the  works 
and  judgements  of  God  ;  how  He  upholds  and  rules  the  world, 
and  men  more  than  all,  causing  their  plans  to  prosper  or  to 
fail,  lifting  them  on  high  or  humbling  them  in  the  dust,  according 
as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil.'' 

Mathematics  and  music  should  also  form  a  part  of  every 
child's  education.  Luther  himself  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
music,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  gifts 
of  God."  Physical  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  fencing,  etc., 
should  also  be  a  part  of  a  child's  education,  in  order  that  the 
limbs  may  be  fully  developed  and  the  body  maintained  in  health. 
Such  exercises  are  also  a  preventive  against  the  youth  falling 
into  lewd  practices  and  evil  courses. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  far-reaching  and  modern 
were  Luther's  views  on  education.  In  particular,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  Luther  and  to  Protestantism  we  owe  the 
first  statement  of  the  claim  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  child 
to  be  educated,  for  his  own  soul's  sake  and  in  order  that  he 
may  worthily  fulfil  some  particular  service  to  the  State  ;  that 
where,  through  ignorance  or  poverty  or  carelessness,  the  parent 
does  not  fulfil  his  duty  in  this  respect,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  to  the  provision  of  the  means,  and  to  compel  the 
parent  to  make  full  use  of  these  means.  Again,  to-day  as  in 
Luther's  time,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  truth  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  consists  not  merely  in  the  constant  increase 
of  its  material  goods,  but  in  the  character  of  its  citizens.  Given 
this  as  of  primary  importance,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  what 
is  of  much  more  importance,  the  right  use  of  wealth,  will  follow 
as  a  consequence. 

As  regards  his  attitude  to  humanism,  we  may  say  that  Luther 
struck  the  true  note  when  he  said  and  laid  down  that  the  ancient 
languages  were  worthy  of  study  because  of  the  light  that  they 
threw  upon  the  correct  study  of  Scripture  ;  that  the  ancient  liter- 
atures were  valuable  in  that  they  deepened  and  widened  our 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  human  experience,  and  that,  through 
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them  and  through  the  histories  of  the  past,  we  have  a  valuable 
means  of  training  up  the  youth  to  become  worthy  citizens,  doing 
their  duty  to  God,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  the  State. 
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II.    PHILIP  MELANCHTHON  (1497-1560) 
The  Intellectual  Leader 

Melanchthon's  claim  to  be  included  in  the  roll  of  great  edu- 
cators is  based  on  three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  the  chief  agent  in  the  establishment  and  organisation  of  the 
schools  and  universities  of  Protestant  Germany,  which  was  one 
result  of  the  Reformation.  In  particular,  he  first  sketched  the 
organisation  of  the  Latin  school,  which,  more  fully  developed 
by  Sturm  at  Strasburg,  became  the  model  for  the  gymnasia  of 
Germany.  Again,  he  not  only  inaugurated  reforms  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  but  was  also  the  active 
agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Protestant  Universities  at 
Marburg  (1527),  at  Konigsberg  (1544),  and  at  Jena  (1556).  His 
great  work  in  this  and  in  other  fields  of  educational  activity 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Preceptor  of  Germany." 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  much  to  better  the  methods  of 
teaching,  both  in  school  and  university.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  published,  from  time  to  time,  many  excellent  text-books, 
which  remained  in  use  over  several  centuries.  In  particular, 
he  did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  and 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the  teaching  being  based  on 
a  sound  grammatical  knowledge. 

In  the  third  place,  by  his  lectures  and  labours  at  Wittenberg, 
he  created  a  new  race  of  teachers,  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  higher  education  of  the  time.  At  his  death,  the  students  of 
Melanchthon  were  to  be  found  as  teachers  in  most  of  the  schools 
and  universities  of  Protestant  Germany,  carrying  out  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  their  preceptor. 

Melanchthon  was  born  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1497. 
Educated  first  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  and  thereafter  at 
the  Latin  School  at  Pforzheim,  he  attained  to  a  good  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  to  the  beginnings  of  Greek.  In  1509  he  proceeded 
to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  there,  for  three  years,  he 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  Greek.  From  1512  to 
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1518  we  find  him  at  Tubingen,  actively  engaged  in  extending 
his  studies  in  various  directions,  whilst  also  employed  in  lecturing 
on  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Demosthenes.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  and  there  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1560. 

At  Wittenberg  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Luther,  and 
co-operated  with  the  latter  in  bringing  to  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  creed  and  the  Protestant  religion  the  new  humanistic 
learning.  As  regards  his  attitude  towards  humanism,  his  position 
is  similar  to  that  of  Luther.  Melanchthon  commends  the  study 
of  language,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  arts  because  they  "  all 
serve  to  enrich  and  to  adorn  the  Church  "  ;  and  a  constant  theme 
of  his  was  that  "  learning  is  a  blessing  to  the  Church,  and  ignor- 
ance its  curse. "  But  he  also  believed  in  the  value  of  literature 
as  a  force  making  for  progress,  and  that,  from  the  ancient  writers, 
much  practical  wisdom  might  be  gained  for  the  secular  direction 
of  the  present.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  however,  we 
have  only  space  to  make  mention  of  two  directions  which  the 
educational  activity  of  Melanchthon  took.  - 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  the  active  agent  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  high  school  system  of  Protestant  Germany  ;  the  aim 
of  these  schools  being  to  prepare  youths  who  might  thereafter 
be  trained  at  the  universities  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
preacher,  the  schoolmaster,  or  for  the  civil  service  of  the  State. 
In  particular,  and  as  an  outcome  of  the  Reformation,  we  have 
established  and  endowed  the  first  State  or  territorial  schools 
founded  and  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  youths  who,  upon  the  completion  of  their  course, 
were  obliged  to  enter  the  religious  or  secular  service  of  the 
State.  In  the  establishment  of  these  schools  we  have  the  first 
application  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Luther  (q.v.),  that  the 
provision  of  the  means  of  education  is  not  merely  a  private  matter, 
but  a  duty  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  devolve  upon 
the  nation.  These  State  schools  for  higher  education  were  first 
founded  in  Saxony  in  1543,  and  became  the  model  on  which  other 
secondary  schools  were  founded.  As  regards  the  methods  and 
subjects  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  Melanchthon,  in  a  report 
on  the  school  system  of  Thuringia,  made  after  a  visitation  in  1527, 
set  forth  the  main  guiding  principles.  These  were  more  fully 
embodied  and  carried  out  in  the  Latin  School  at  Strasburg, 
founded  by  Sturm,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made. 

The  second  and  more  important  direction  which  the  educational 
activity  of  Melanchthon  took  was  in  the  reform,  and  in  the  extension 
of  the  university  system  of  Protestant  Germany.  The  objects 
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of  this  reform  were  (i)  to  bring  the  new  learning  to  the  service  of 
the  new  creed,  and  (2)  to  ensure  that  the  youth  were  properly 
trained  for  the  service,  secular  and  religious,  of  the  particular 
State.  "  For  each  individual  government  endeavoured  to 
secure  its  own  university,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  sure 
of  wholesome  instruction,  which  meant,  of  course,  instruction  in 
harmony  with  the  standards  of  the  established  Church ;  in  the 
second  place,  to  retain  the  training  of  its  secular  officials  in 
its  own  hands ;  and  finally,  to  render  attendance  at  the  foreign 
universities  unnecessary,  and  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country/' 
As  a  consequence  of  this  emphasis  upon  the  religious  functions 
of  the  new  and  reformed  universities,  we  have  within  the  uni- 
versity the  dominancy  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  teaching  in  order  to  ensure  that  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  orthodox  creed  was  taught. 
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IGNATIUS  VON  LOYOLA  (1491-1556) 
Founder  of  the  Jesuit  System  of  Education 

Amongst  the  educational  movements  which  took  place  during 
the  second  period  of  the  Renaissance,  none  was  so  important 
as  that  instituted  and  carried  on,  without  interruption,  for  over 
two  centuries  and  a  half  by  the  Jesuits.  The  schools  founded 
by  this  Order  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  and  the  results 
attained  were  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  kind  than  those 
obtained  either  in  the  humanistic  or  in  the  Protestant  schools. 
This  was  due  to  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  their 
educational  efforts  the  Jesuits  had,  and  still  have,  a  clear 
and  definite  aim.  The  whole  system,  as  organised,  had  for 
its  end  the  elevation  and  furtherance  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  aimed  at  establishing  the  youth  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  heretic. 
Further,  the  Jesuit  schools  were  influential  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  agency  at  work,  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  in  initiating  and  carrying  on  a 
counter  reform  within  the  Church.  Their  attitude  towards 
humanism  was  friendly  rather  than  antagonistic,  but  they 
subordinated  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature 
to  the  theological  and  religious  aim. 
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The  first  reason,  then,  of  their  success  above  all  other  edu- 
cational agencies  is  to  be  found  in  their  having  a  clearly  defined 
end  towards  which  all  their  educational  efforts  were  directed. 
Nor  was  the  aim  primarily  conceived  as  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  Catholic  Europe  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  it  was  rather  conceived  as  habituating  the  boy  from  early 
years  into  the  practices  of  religion.  The  pupils  were  made  to  attend 
mass  daily  ;  to  accustom  themselves  to  offer  prayers  to  God 
and  to  the  Saints  ;  and  the  exact  and  dutiful  performance  of 
all  religious  rites  was  praised  and  rewarded.  The  Jesuits  saw 
clearly  what  Protestants  so  often  forget,  that  religion  and  morality 
are  not  matters  of  the  intellect  merely — that  they  can  not  be  so 
much  learned  as  practised  ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  or  environ- 
ment to  which  a  child  is  accustomed  in  early  years  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  shaping  and  forming  his  religious  and  moral 
beliefs.  To  educate  the  youth  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
Church  was  thus  the  aim,  and  everything  must  be  adapted  and 
subordinated  to  this  one  end. 

The  second  reason  of  their  success  lay  in  the  thorough  organ- 
isation of  their  school  system.  The  whole  was  permeated  by 
one  idea,  by  one  single  end  to  be  attained,  and  was  under  one 
single  supreme  authority.  Again,  there  was  one  plan  of  studies — a 
ratio  studiorum  deliberately  laid  down  and  carried  out  ;  the  teach- 
ing staff  was  carefully  organised — each  member  having  allotted 
to  him  the  work  for  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Superior,  he  seemed 
best  suited.  Further,  they  laid  down  a  uniform  and  common 
method  of  teaching  and  of  training,  which  had  to  be  faithfully 
carried  out  by  each  member  of  the  staff. 

To  these  two  characteristics — a  clearly  defined  end  or  aim  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  system  was  organised,  and  to  the  thorough 
co-ordination  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  to  attain  the 
end — must  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  Jesuits.  If,  further, 
we  take  into  account  that,  in  their  educational  practice,  they 
attempted  to  lead  rather  than  to  drive  the  pupils,  that  they 
strove  by  all  kinds  of  indirect  interest  to  allure  the  pupil  to 
learning,  and  never  resorted  to  corporal  correction  until  all 
other  means  failed,  we  can  understand  the  many  praises  which 
the  Jesuit  schools  have  received. 

Before  entering  upon  a  statement  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  their  school  system,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  regards 
the  founder  and  the  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  Spanish 
family,  was  born  in  1491.  His  youth  was  spent  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  he  was  early  distinguished  for 
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his  high  character,  and  for  his  reverence  for  holy  things.  Wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  in  1521,  and  rendered  unfit  for  further 
military  service,  he  determined  to  become  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  go 
forth  as  her  champion  to  subdue  the  heathen  to  obedience  to  the 
faith,  and  to  bring  back  those  who  had  wandered  from  the  fold 
of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

After  years  of  study,  of  poverty,  and  of  persecution,  he,  in 
1534,  along  with  five  companions,  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  poverty  and  of  celibacy, 
and  bound  themselves  to  put  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Pope,  to  go  wherever  he  might  choose  to  send  them,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  he  might  require  them  to  do.  In  1540  the  Society 
was  formally  authorised  and  established  by  a  Papal  bull,  and, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  members,  Ignatius  was  elected 
their  first  chief  or  general.  By  their  constitution  they  undertook 
three  duties — preaching,  confession,  and  education — and  of  these, 
the  last-named  soon  became  the  most  important.  The  early 
founder  of  the  Order  clearly  recognised  that  the  hope  of  Roman 
Catholicism  lay  in  securing  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  in 
early  establishing  them  in  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Only  in  this 
way  could  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  be  stemmed  ;  only  in 
this  way  could  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  Church  be  accom- 
plished from  within. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  their  educational  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom  ;  their  schools 
and  colleges  were  established  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Catholic 
Europe,  and  in  course  of  time  they  controlled  and  directed  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  formed  the  leading  minds 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  that  owned  obedience  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff. 

But  their  activity  was  not  limited  to  the  countries  professing 
the  Catholic  faith ;  their  missionaries  and  teachers  were  found 
living  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  to  which  they 
could  get  access,  striving  to  win  back  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
to  the  ancient  Catholic  faith.  Further,  their  members  were  soon 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  intent  on  the  con- 
version of  idolaters,  and  on  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches. 

To  trace  the  further  history  of  the  Order  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Jesuits  exerted  an  influence 
over  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Europe  such  as  no  other  single 
agency  has  ever  exerted,  and  they  maintained  their  educational 
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supremacy  in  Europe  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  by  a  Papal  bull,  the  Order  was  suppressed.  Much 
less  can  we  enter  upon  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
Order,  and  of  the  present-day  educational  influence  which  it 
wields. 

Some  Characteristic  Features  of  the  Jesuit  System  of  Educa- 
tion.— The  characteristic  features  of  the  Jesuit  schools  and 
of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
In  the  first  place,  their  course  of  study  was  limited  to  a  few  sub- 
jects. They  believed  that  a  little,  well  and  thoroughly  learned, 
was  much  more  influential  in  shaping  and  forming  the  character 
than  much  only  superficially  known.  The  central  subjects  of 
the  course  of  study  were  the  classical  tongues,  and,  of  these,  Latin 
was  of  primary  importance  and  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the 
school  time.  In  the  original  plan — the  ratio  studiorum  of  the 
Jesuits — scarcely  anything  else  is  mentioned,  and,  although  in  the 
course  of  development  other  subjects  were  included  in  the  curri- 
culum, still  these  languages  retained,  and  do  yet  retain,  their 
high  position  as  instruments  of  education.  In  1832  the  General 
Superior  of  the  restored  Order,  in  an  encyclical  letter  addressed 
to  the  members,  whilst  admitting  that  the  system  of  studies  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  declares  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  must  always  remain  intact,  and  be 
the  chief  object  of  attention.  "  As  they  have  always  been  the 
principal  sources,  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  models  of  literary 
beauty  in  precept  and  style,  so  are  they  still." 

But  in  the  study  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  classical 
tongues,  and  especially  to  Latin,  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  so 
much  to  give  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  ancients, 
nor  to  make  him  realise  the  spirit  with  which  they  worked,  but 
rather  to  give  him  a  verbal  and  external  command  over  the 
language  as  a  vehicle  of  communication.  In  other  words,  they 
pay  attention  rather  to  the  words  and  style  than  to  the  matter 
of  the  languages ;  and  when  we  consider  that  six  years  of  a  boy's 
life  were  and  are  spent  in  the  study,  and  that  during  this  time  all 
other  studies  are  either  neglected,  or  only  the  merest  smatterings 
acquired,  we  may  think  that  thoroughness  in  this  one  subject 
has  been  gained  at  too  great  a  cost. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Jesuit  system  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  first- named.  Since  the  object  of  language 
teaching  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  matter,  but  the  getting 
command  over  the  language  as  a  means  of  communication,  it 
follows  that  the  mere  verbal  or  mechanical  memory  is  cultivated, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  training  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  reason. 
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This  feature  of  their  system  is  summed  up  in  the  Jesuit  maxim 
that  repetition  is  the  mater  studiorum,  and  in  the  Jesuit 
schools  the  learning  by  heart  of  passages  from  the  classical  authors, 
and  their  declamation  by  the  students,  form  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  colloquial  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  is 
encouraged  in  various  ways,  and  as  a  consequence  the  language, 
in  its  conversational  form  at  least,  soon  becomes  f amilar  to  the 
pupil. 

The  third  characteristic  is  the  intense  emulation  which  is 
aroused  among  the  pupils.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Jesuits  fix  a  course  of  study  which  they  frankly  recognise  cannot 
be  made  directly  interesting  to  the  pupil,  and  so  they  rely  for 
evoking  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  pupil  upon  two  forms 
of  indirect  interest — viz.  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  and 
the  desire  of  the  pupil  to  stand  well  in  his  estimation,  and,  secondly, 
on  emulation.  As  against  the  new  school  of  educationists  who 
would  make  all  education  interesting  to  the  pupil,  the  Jesuits 
rightly,  it  seems  to  me,  perceive  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that 
there  may  be  much  that  the  youth  needs  to  learn  which  cannot 
be  made  interesting  to  him  at  his  stage  of  development.  But 
in  the  emphasis  which  they  lay  on  emulation  as  the  spur  of 
industry,  they  go  to  an  extreme.  One  Jesuit  writer  says  that  "  he 
who  knows  how  skilfully  to  awaken  emulation  has  the  most 
efficient  means  at  his  command,  and  in  itself  a  sufficient  means 
to  attain  success  in  the  teacher's  office."  In  fact,  the  whole  internal 
organisation  of  the  school  is  a  carefully  thought-out  system  of 
prizes,  rewards,  decorations,  and  punishments,  designed  at  every 
stage  to  evoke  the  emulous  spirit  of  the  pupil. 

And,  however  much  we  may  condemn  the  excessive  use  of  the 
master's  power,  and  however  much  we  may  be  conscious  of  the 
faults  of  such  a  method,  and  of  the  evils  to  which  it  may  give  rise, 
we  have  to  note  that  the  Jesuits  have  seized  upon  two  cardinal 
principles  of  educational  theory  and  worked  them  into  a  practical 
system.  The  first  principle  is  that  all  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  is  not  merely  passively  received  is  motived  by  the  desire 
of  an  end  directly  sought  for  its  own  sake  or  indirectly  sought  for 
the  sake  of  some  other  end.  In  other  words,  they  recognise 
that  unless  you  evoke  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
unless  by  some  means  or  other  you  can  secure  that  this  activity, 
once  self-initiated,  will  also  be  self-maintained,  then  you  can  have 
no  such  thing  as  education.  And,  in  the  second  place,  they 
recognise  that  direct  interest  is,  in  many  cases,  but  a  feeble  force 
in  calling  forth  and  maintaining  this  self-activity,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  indirect  agencies  lies  in  the  appeal  to 
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the  pupil  to  gain  the  applause  of  his  masters  and  the  commen- 
dation of  his  equals. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  system  was  and  is  the  habit  of 
implicit  and  unquestioned  obedience  exacted  from  the  pupil. 
The  instruction  of  the  teacher  was  in  no  case  to  be  questioned,  but 
received.  What  he  said  in  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the 
lessons  was  not  to  be  examined,  or  reasoned  upon,  but  to  be 
remembered,  repeated,  and  believed.  The  pupil,  thus  forbidden 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  soon  tends  to  become  the  mere 
passive  recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others,  and  thus  the  system 
failed  and  fails  to  develop  initiative  and  independent  power 
of  thinking. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  in  criticism  of  these 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  limiting  the  course  of 
studies  to  a  few  subjects,  what  was  learned  was  learned  thor- 
oughly, and  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  caprice  or  initiative  of  the  individual 
teacher,  also  aided  in  the  thorough  drilling  into  the  pupil  what- 
ever it  was  thought  necessary  he  should  know.  But  a  course  of 
study  of  which  the  main  staple  is  the  Latin  language,  and  that, 
too,  taught  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  colloquial  facility,  and  to 
which  all  else  is  made  subordinate,  must  be  classed  as  narrow 
and  non-humanistic.  And  to  this  day  the  Jesuit  system  of 
education  only  consults  the  necessities  of  the  age  in  so  far  as 
this  does  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  this  verbal,  external,  and 
mechanical  employment  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  for  them  is 
the  means  by  which  to  secure  "  the  solid  and  correct  education 
of  youth." 

In  the  second  place,  however  much,  as  educationalists,  we  may 
commend  the  Jesuits  for  employing  emulation  and  not  resorting, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  to  the  baser  and  lower  form  of  indirect 
interest,  as,  e.g.,  to  corporal  punishment,  we  must  admit  that 
to  make  the  use  of  this  motive  the  ever-prevailing  incentive  in 
educational  work,  and  to  organise  a  system  of  means  which  con- 
tinually and  constantly  uses  this  motive,  is  educationally  erroneous 
and  fundamentally  immoral.  It  is  educationally  erroneous 
because  any  and  every  form  of  indirect  interest  must  pass  into 
direct  interest  if  our  educational  efforts  are  to  be  really  successful, 
and  if  we  fail  to  arouse  direct  interest  in  the  school,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  after  life  for  that  direct  interest  which  makes  a  man 
seek  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  do  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  the  work.  And,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  be  consciously 
striven  after  or  not,  one  result  of  any  system  which  makes  emu- 
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lation  the  prime  motive  in  arousing  intellectual  activity  is  to 
turn  out  men  not  desirous  of  reaching  truth  for  truth's  sake. 

Again,  a  system  of  such  a  kind  is  fundamentally  immoral. 
Conduct  is  not  motived  by  duty,  but  by  the  desire  to  obtain  appro- 
bation, or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation ;  and  since  this  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  are  external  and  not  self-approbation 
or  self-disapprobation,  as  a  consequence  it  follows  that,  however 
much  the  individual  may  conform  externally  to  the  moral 
customs  and  usages  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  we  can  have 
no  guarantee  of  his  internal  morality.  To  these  fundamental 
objections  must  be  added,  that  emulation  used  in  this  extreme 
form  tends  to  result  in  the  pupils  being  converted  into  rivals, 
jealous  of  each  other  and  unsocial,  and  the  fruits  of  the  system 
are  that  habits  of  eavesdropping  and  talebearing  become  all 
too  frequent. 

A  third  defect  connected  with  the  second  characteristic  feature 
is  that  while  the  undue  attention  paid  to  mere  repetition  certainly 
causes  the  mere  mechanical  or  verbal  memory  to  be  trained  and 
exercised  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  training  of  the  under- 
standing and  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil.  This,  together 
with  the  implicit  obedience  exacted,  further  results  in  the  system 
crushing  out  all  intellectual  independence,  and,  of  course,  in  no 
way  fits  the  individual  pupil  for  original  and  independent  research. 

But,  whilst  considering  and  criticising  the  system  of  education, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  its  merits.  The  Jesuits,  more  than  other 
educationists,  past  or  present,  have  a  clearly  defined  end  to 
which  all  parts  of  the  system  are  organic.  The  final  end  of  all 
instruction  is  to  make  the  pupil  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  The 
school  period,  they  assert,  is  not  the  period  for  independent  think- 
ing, but  the  period  in  which  the  scholar  is  made  acquainted  with 
already  established  truths.  Secondly,  having  clearly  defined  their 
end,  they  have  established  a  system  of  means  carefully  organised 
and  co-ordinated  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  end.  And,  in 
perceiving  that  education  must  have  a  clearly  defined  end  and  a 
system  of  means  consistently  and  continuously  applied  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  they  have  grasped  two  essential,  although 
formal  conditions,  in  the  concept  or  idea  of  education.  We  may 
condemn  the  narrowness  of  their  end  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
means,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  Jesuits  above  all  others  have 
grasped  what  education,  on  its  formal  side,  really  means. 
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THE   EARLY    SENSE-REALISTS    IN   EDUCATION 

FRANCIS  BACON  (1561-1626) 
The  Initiator  of  the  Sense-Realistic  Movement  in  Education 

Francis  Bacon  was  born  in  London  on  January  23,  1561  ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  rose  to  the  position  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ;  was  degraded  from  this  high 
office;  and  died  in  1626.  He  is  included  amongst  the  leaders 
of  educational  thought  because  (i)  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  sense-realistic  movement  in  education,  and  (2)  because, 
through  his  invention  of  the  so-called  new  inductive  method  of 
investigation,  he  greatly  influenced  both  the  methods  of  science 
and  the  practice  of  the  school.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  idea  of  an  encyclopaedic  course  of  education,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  writings  of  Comenius  (q.v.)  and  others,  is  also  due 
to  Bacon. 

In  the  age  preceding  that  in  which  Bacon  lived  and  wrote, 
two  main  characteristics  have  been  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
supreme  attention  was  paid,  in  education,  to  book  knowledge, 
and,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  form  rather  than  an  understanding 
of  the  subject-matter  became  the  object  of  the  scholar,  as  well 
as  the  aim  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  study  of  nature  was  almost 
entirely  neglected,  or  only  studied  to  a  certain  extent,  and  with 
the  end  in  view  of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  what  was 
written  about  nature  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  second  place,  the  method  of  attaining  knowledge  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  mainly  deductive.  Men  were  content  to  take 
for  granted  general  principles,  and  from  thence  to  deduce  what 
ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  particular  cases  ;  that  is,  mediaeval 
logic  had  been  deductive — a  logic  proceeding  from  the  general  to 
the  particular.  Bacon  set  forth  a  new  method  of  investigation — 
the  inductive — the  method  which  proceeds  from  the  observation 
and  statement  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  particular  cases 
to  the  establishment  of  the  general  form  or  law. 

As  regards  the  first-named  tendency,  Bacon  declares  that 
in  the  study  of  nature  we  "  must  abjure  all  traditional  and 
inherited  views  and  notions,  and  come  as  new-born  children, 
with  open  and  unworn  sense,  to  the  observation  of  Nature.  .  .  . 
For  it  is  no  less  true,  in  the  human  Kingdom  of  Knowledge 
than  in  God's  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter 
it  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child/1  Instead  of  learning 
about  nature  from  books,  man  must  put  himself  once  more 
vn— 9 
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in  direct,  close,  and  personal  contact  with  nature,  and  no 
longer  trust  to  the  confused,  uncertain,  and  arbitrary  accounts 
of  others.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end,  Bacon  offers  his 
new  method,  that  of  induction.  By  this  method  alone,  he 
declares,  can  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  only  by  attaining  this  knowledge  can  we  make  nature  sub- 
servient to  our  will.  Knowledge  is  power — power  over  nature. 
For  "  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  obtains  an 
intelligent  dominion  over  her  only  in  so  far  as  he  learns  her 
goings  on,  by  experience  and  observation  ;  more  than  this  he 
neither  knows,  nor  can  he  do.  For  his  utmost  power  is  inadequate 
to  loosen  or  break  the  established  sequence  of  causes  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  subjugate  Nature,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he 
submits  to  her  bidding." 

But  Bacon's  new  method  of  induction  was  wrongly  conceived, 
and  its  influence  upon  educational  practice  tended  rather  to 
the  accumulation  of  disconnected  matter,  than  to  a  training 
in  scientific  method.  For  Bacon  conceived  that  induction 
principally  consisted  in  the  examination  of  all  the  known  cases 
of  a  given  phenomenon,  and  he  further  assumed  that  by  such  a 
method  we  should  arrive  at  the  general  nature  of  any  particular 
group  of  phenomena.  However,  Bacon's  new  method  of  attaining 
knowledge  was  taken  up  and  made  the  basis  of  a  new  theory  of 
education,  first  by  Ratke  (q.v.),  and  thereafter  by  Comenius 
(q.v.).  Bacon  was  also,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
author  of  the  idea  of  a  Pansophistic  or  Encyclopaedic  College 
which  should  (i)  carry  on  investigation  by  the  new  method 
into  all  departments  of  nature,  and  (2)  should  arrange,  codify, 
and  adapt  the  knowledge  gained,  so  that  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Europe. 

Bacon  did  not  treat  in  any  systematic  manner  of  the  methods 
of  education,  but  throughout  his  writings  he  often  incidentally 
alludes  to  methods  and  lays  down  principles  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  The  most  important  of  these  are  : 

1.  "  The    teacher    should    transplant    knowledge    into    the 
scholar's  mind  as  it  grew  in  his  own.     What  is  imparted  in  this 
way  will  take  root,  flourish,  and  bear  fruit."    That  is,  the  natural 
method  of  learning  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  method  of 
teaching. 

2.  "  Methods  should   vary  according   to  the  subject,  for  in 
knowledge  itself  there  is  great  diversity." 

3.  "  Avoid  all  digests  and  epitomes  of  knowledge ;  they  are 
a  species  of  imposture,  giving  men  a  shew  of  learning  that  have 
it  not." 
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4.  "  The  natural  bent  of  individual  minds  should  be  so  far 
encouraged  that,  after  having  done  all  that  is  required  of  him, 
the  pupil  should  have  time  to  pursue  his  favourite  study. " 

5.  "  We  give  scarce  a  thought  to  our  teachers,  and  care  little 
for  what  they  may  be,  and  yet  we  are  ever  complaining  because 
rulers  are  rigid  in  the  matter  of  laws  and  penalties,  but  indifferent 
to  the  right  training  of  the  young." 
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WOLFGANG  RATKE  (1571-1635) 

An  Early  Representative  of  the  Sense-Realistic  Movement  in 

Education 

Wolfgang  Ratke  was  born  in  1571,  was  educated  at  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Hamburg,  and  thereafter  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
and  owes  his  place  amongst  the  leaders  of  educational  thought 
mainly  to  three  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  he  affiliates  himself  with  the  teachings  of 
Francis  Bacon — that  all  knowledge  should  be  acquired  through 
observation  and  experience,  and  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
should  follow  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  he  connects  himself  with  Luther  and  the 
other  Protestant  reformers  in  his  demand  that  education  should 
be  universal,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  or  community 
to  see  to  the  provision  of  the  means  of  education.  He  contended 
that  this  was  a  right  which  the  individual  could  claim,  since  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  the  work  of  the  individual,  and  further, 
since  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  necessary  in  order  that  this 
end  may  be  attained,  hence  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  education 
are  necessary  for  all. 

In  the  third  place,  Ratke  owes  his  importance  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Comenius  (q.v.),  and 
that  he  endeavoured  to  formulate  the  method  of  education 
according  to  nature,  which  was  more  clearly  discerned  and  laid 
down  by  the  latter.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  further  that  Ratke 
was  the  first  of  the  innovators  in  education  to  give  effect  to  the 
new  inductive  method  of  inquiry  promulgated  by  Bacon. 
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After  a  visit  to  England  in  1604,  Ratke  settled  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  Arabic  in  Amsterdam  until  1612.  In  the  last- 
named  year  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  diet  or  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  he  propounded  a  new  scheme  and  method  of 
education,  according  to  which  he  declared  it  would  be  possible 
(i)  to  teach  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  tongues  more  easily, 
thoroughly,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  by  the  methods  then  in 
vogue;  (2)  to  establish  schools  throughout  the  principality,  in 
which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  might 
be  learned  and  propagated  ;  and  (3)  by  these  means  to  establish 
and  maintain  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  (a)  one  and  the  same 
speech,  (b)  one  and  the  same  government,  and  (c)  one  and  the 
same  religion.  This  scheme  was  submitted  to  two  experts  for 
their  opinion,  and,  the  report  being  favourable,  means  were  fur- 
nished to  Ratke  in  order  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  with 
the  scheme ;  but  the  success  of  the  plan  was  only  partial,  and 
other  attempts  were  equally  so,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
although  the  ideas  of  Ratke  were  good,  yet  from  his  want  of 
experience  of  teaching,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  the  organisation 
of  schools,  he  was  incompetent  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

As  regards  the  principles  of  method  laid  down  by  Ratke,  we 
may  note  the  following  : 

1.  As  against  the  humanist  teachers  of  his  day,  he  affirmed 
that  everything  should  be  taught  first  in  the  vernacular  or  mother 
tongue,  and  out  of  this,  the  languages  of  other  countries. 

2.  That  everything  should  be  taught  according  to  the  order 
or  course  of  nature.     "  There  is  a  natural  sequence,"  he  affirms, 
"  along  which  the  human  intelligence  moves  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  art  of  teaching  regard  must  be  paid  to  this." 
"For  all   non-natural   and   forcible   teaching   is   harmful,    and 
weakens  nature."     It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  both  for 
Ratke  and  Comenius  the  methods  of  nature  in  education  are 
deduced  from  the  observation  of  what  takes  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  objects,  and  it  is  assumed  that  analogous  methods 
should  be  followed  in  the  endeavour  to  develop  the  intelligence 
of  the  child. 

3.  Ratke  again  urges  that   everything  taught   in  the  school 
should  be  imparted  without  compulsion.     "  By  compulsion  and 
blows,  youth  are  disgusted  with  their  studies,  whereas  by  right 
methods  this  might  be  avoided,   since  the  human  mind  is  so 
constructed  that  it  takes  a  pleasure  in  learning  what  it  has  to 
remember." 

We  may  further  note,  in  conclusion,  that  Ratke  condemn* 
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mere  learning  by  rote,  and  lays  down  that  all  general  rules  and 
principles  should  be  based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  pupil 
himself  and  founded  upon  proof.  As  regards  the  inner  organisa- 
tion of  the  schools  established  by  Ratke,  we  may  remark  that 
the  work  was  divided  into  six  classes.  "  In  the  three  lowest  the 
mother  tongue  was  taught ;  in  the  fourth  a  beginning  was  made 
with  Latin,  and  in  the  sixth  and  highest  class,  with  Greek.  In 
addition  to  language  teaching,  instruction  was  provided  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing,  and  religion. 
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JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS  (1592-1671) 
The  Most  Famous  of  the  Earlier  Sense-Realists  in  Education 

John  Amos  Comenius  was  born  at  Nivnitz,  in  Moravia,  in 
1592,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1671.  He  owes  his  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  educational  thought  to  various  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  earliest  of  the  modern  writers  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  general  principles  upon  which  all  sound  educational 
practice  should  be  based.  Ratke,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  and  both  writers  were  influenced 
greatly  by  Bacon.  In  the  attempt  to  formulate  the  principles 
of  education,  we  find,  however,  three  influences  at  work  deter- 
mining his  conception  of  the  method  of  education.  At  times 
Comenius  conceives  of  the  mind  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Locke,  as  at  birth  comparable  to  a  wax  tablet  upon  which 
the  various  impressions  received  through  the  senses  make  their 
mark. 

But,  along  with  this  sensationalist  view  of  mental  develop- 
ment, we  also  find  Comenius  holding  the  position  that  the  mind 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  faculties  or  powers,  each 
capable  of  a  separate  and  independent  development.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  are  told  that  the  chief  object  of  the  infant,  or  mother 
school  should  be  to  develop  the  external  senses,  or  the  perceptual 
faculty  of  the  child  ;  the  vernacular  school  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of  the  pupil ;  the 
Latin  or  secondary  school  should  concern  itself  with  the  training 
of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  youth ;  whilst 
the  concluding  university  stage  should  aim  at  the  development 
of  the  moral  will  of  the  individual. 
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But,  whilst  we  find  the  two  above-named  conceptions  of  mental 
development  influencing  Comenius'  conception  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  education,  they  are  not  the  distinguishing  assump- 
tion of  his  principles.  This,  rather,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  attempts  to  show  how  all  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  guided  by,  or  founded  upon  the  analogy  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  The  method  has  four  stages  or  steps.  In  the  first 
place,  Comenius  begins  by  laying  down  some  general  rule  or  law 
of  nature  as,  e.g.,  "  Nature  observes  a  fit  and  suitable  time  "  in  the 
bringing  forth,  and  in  the  rearing  of  the  young  of  any  species. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  man  has  imitated  this  principle 
in  the  arts,  as,  e.g.,  "  The  gardener  takes  care  to  do  nothing  out 
of  season/'  The  third  step  is  to  show  how,  in  school  practice, 
we  deviate  from  the  general  rule ;  and  this  is  followed  by  showing 
what  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  deviation  may  be  rectified, 
Following  out  this  method,  Comenius  lays  down  a  long  list  of 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  teacher  in  his  methods.  But 
we  may  note  that  the  identification  of  natural  process  with 
mental  progress  is  incorrect,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Comenius' 
principles  are,  as  a  rule,  forced  and  fanciful,  and  are  often  of 
little  value  in  guiding  educational  method.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Comenius  is  one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
that  all  method  in  education  should  be  according  to  nature. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  educational  thought  of  Comenius 
is  that  he  affiliates  himself  with  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  with 
Ratke  in  the  demand  that  education  should  be  universal,  and 
in  the  assertion  that  instruction  is  necessary  for  all.  "  All 
men  need  instruction/ '  he  declares ;  "  all  children,  rich  and  poor, 
high  or  low,  boys  or  girls,  must  be  instructed  in  schools."  "  In 
every  individual,  God's  image  must  be  sought  to  be  restored/' 
and  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  attained  is  through 
instruction.  "  We  have  no  schools,"  he  says,  "  which  fulfil  this 
purpose.  In  many  places,  they  are  entirely  wanting ;  in  others, 
only  the  children  of  the  rich  are  cared  for." 

A  third  characteristic,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is 
that  Comenius  is  the  most  thorough  exponent  of  the  earlier 
sense-realism  in  education.  He  condemns  every  system  of  edu- 
cation which  is  purely  or  mainly  linguistic  in  character,  and 
especially  he  condemns  all  teaching  of  words  apart  from  or 
without  the  understanding  of  the  things  signified.  "  The  schools 
are  wrong,"  he  writes,  "  in  first  teaching  languages  and  then 
proceeding  to  other  things."  "  Boys  are  kept  for  years  at  language 
studies,  and  only  then  are  put  to  real  studies,  such  as  physics 
and  mathematics.  And  yet  the  thing  is  the  substance,  and  the 
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word  the  accident ;  the  thing  is  the  body,  the  word  the  clothing." 
Things  and  words,  he  concludes,  should  be  studied  together; 
"  but  things  especially,  as  being  the  object  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  language." 

Especially  in  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language,  Comenius 
held  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  explained  in  it.  Further,  he  con- 
demns the  phase  of  educational  thought,  then  dominant,  which 
declared  that  the  chief  object  of  the  study  of  nature  should 
be  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  the  ancients  had  written 
about  nature.  "  It  is  not  Aristotle,"  he  declares,  "  who  must 
be  the  master  of  natural  philosophy  for  Christians  ;  but  that 
philosophy  must  be  studied  from  the  indications  of  nature,  reason, 
and  books."  "  For,"  he  continues,  "  are  we  not  as  well  placed 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  were  our  predecessors  ?  Why  can 
we  not  use  our  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as  they  could  ?  Why  should 
we  not,  instead  of  these  dead  books,  lay  open  the  living  book  of 
nature  ?  "  In  this  contention,  that,  in  the  study  of  nature,  we 
should  go  directly  to  nature,  he  is  in  agreement  with  Bacon,  by 
whose  writings,  in  all  probability,  he  was  directly  inspired.  In 
this  connection  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  in  his  insistence 
on  the  importance  of  basing  all  knowledge  upon  the  sense-experi- 
ence of  the  child,  he  anticipates  by  nearly  two  hundred  years 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  method  set  forth  by  Rousseau 
and  Pestalozzi.  "  Must  not,"  Comenius  asks,  "  the  beginning 
of  all  teaching  be,  not  at  all  with  the  verbal  explanation  of  the 
things,  but  with  the  real  intuition  or  perception  of  them  ?  " 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  educational  propaganda  carried 
on  by  our  author  is  his  contention  that  the  mother  or  vernacular 
tongue  should  be  first  studied.  But  Comenius  no  less  strongly 
insists  upon  the  diligent  study  of  Latin,  the  reason  being  that 
he  believed  that  the  Latin  language  was  destined  to  become  the 
universal  medium  of  all  communication,  and  an  antidote  against 
the  prevailing  confusion  of  many  tongues.  In  this  way  the 
unity  of  mankind  would  be  secured  and  all  nations  would  be 
enabled  to  understand  each  other  by  the  use  of  a  common  speech. 
In  this  connection  another  important  feature  of  Comenius'  teaching 
require  notice.  He  laid  down  (i)  that  all  children  should  go 
through  the  same  course  of  elementary  instruction,  and  (2)  that 
all  children,  whether  they  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
rich  or  the  poor,  should  be  educated  together.  Further,  all 
children  must  receive  this  elementary  education,  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  destined  hereafter  to  pass  to  the  secondary  stage 
of  education. 
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Another  characteristic  is  the  belief  of  Comenius  that  in  the 
mere  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge  was  to  be  found  the 
chief  agency  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind.  Comenius 
perceived  that  one  weakness  in  the  school  practice  of  the  time 
was  the  small  results  attained  by  much  educational  effort.  He 
fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  found 
in  the  giving  of  much  and  diversified  knowledge. 

A  sixth  characteristic  of  Comenius'  teaching  is  that  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  an  encyclopaedic  course  of  education.  In 
considering  the  encyclopsedism  set  forth,  we  may  best  under- 
stand this  part  of  his  teaching  by  considering  the  curricula 
laid  down  for  the  various  kinds  of  schools. 

Curriculum  of  the  Infant  School. — Comenius  insists  upon 
the  need  at  this  stage  for  the  care  of  the  physical  health  of  the 
child,  and  advises  that  mothers  should  nurse  their  own  children. 
"  We  should  not,"  he  declares,  "  merely  pray  for  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body,  but  also  use  means  for  its  attainment."  At  this 
stage  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  arts 
and  all  the  sciences.  Here  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
that  children  are  to  learn  throughout  their  lives.  The  growing 
acquaintance  of  the  child  with  the  things  of  nature  should  lay 
the  basis  of  all  future  nature  study.  He  learns  to  know  of  water, 
rain,  snow,  and  the  common  things  of  his  environment,  and  thus 
he  acquires  the  rudiments  of  physics  ;  similarly,  his  acquaintance 
with  sun,  moon,  and  stars  should  form  the  groundwork  for  the 
after-study  of  astronomy.  His  acquaintance  with  the  actions, 
and  relations  of  persons  should  be  made  the  beginning  for  the 
after-study  of  economics  and  history.  Here  also  we  must  lay 
the  basis  of  all  after  moral  and  religious  training.  By  example  of 
the  parents,  and  by  habituating  the  child  to  obedience  and 
truthfulness,  moral  education  may  be  begun.  Similarly,  the 
elements  of  religion  must  be  imparted.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  pray  and  to  commit  to  memory  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Christian  Creed. 

Curriculum  of  the  Vernacular  School. — In  this  school  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction.  The 
teaching  of  Latin  was  to  be  delayed  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
those  fitted  to  profit  thereby  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secon- 
dary or  Gymnasium  School.  In  addition,  instruction  was  to  be 
provided  in  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  history,  geography, 
and  religious  knowledge.  Practical  instruction  was,  moreover,  to 
be  furnished  in  the  measuring  of  heights,  lengths,  and  breadths  ; 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  should  also  be  given, 
in  order  that  "  boys  may  better  understand  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
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life,  and  that  opportunities  be  there  given  them  to  find  out  their 
special  aptitudes."  The  main  aim  should  be  to  give  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  real  things,  and  this  can  best  be  done  through 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue.  During  this  period 
the  pupils  should  also  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  whatever  their  future  destiny  may  be.  The  school 
should  be  divided  into  six  classes,  and  a  text-book  prepared  con- 
taining everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  taught  each  year. 

Curriculum  of  the  Latin  or  Secondary  School. — Here  the 
course  is  also  encyclopaedic,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  subjects  can  be  attained — only  that  a 
solid  foundation  be  laid  in  all  of  them.  The  course  of  study 
includes  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  In  addition,  Comenius  lays  down  that  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  of  mediaeval  education, 
and  in  physics,  geography,  history,  ethics,  and  theology.  The 
work  of  this  school  is  also  to  be  divided  into  six  classes,  each 
having  a  separate  name  indicating  the  order  in  which  the  studies 
are  to  be  followed — viz.  the  grammar  class,  and  the  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  logic  or  dialectic,  and  rhetoric  classes. 

The  University  Curriculum. — Here  again  all  departments  of 
knowledge  should  be  taught,  but  only  the  select  minds  are  to  be 
admitted,  and  each  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to 
that  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  "  except  that  minds  of  large  mould 
should  be  stimulated  to  seek  after  universal  knowledge."  Comenius 
also  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  college  devoted  to  research 
in  all  departments  of  study. 

Criticism  of  Encyclopaedism. — In  criticism  of  this  encyclopaedic 
course  of  education,  we  may  note  that  the  fundamental  error  is 
the  conception  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  main  thing 
in  education,  and  that  schemes  of  instruction  are  to  be  considered 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  imparted. 
Along  with  this,  we  have  the  corresponding  error  that  in  the  mere 
extent  of  knowledge  acquired  we  have  the  best  guarantee  of 
rightly  attaining  the  moral  end  of  education.  But,  it  is  only 
knowledge  which  is  assimilated  and  which  can  be  used  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  social  end  that  is  of  value  either  in  the  in- 
tellectual or  moral  training  of  the  young.  Again,  the  rapid 
inculcation  of  knowledge,  which  must  be  a  characteristic  of  all 
encyclopaedic  courses,  tends  to  the  non-assimilation  of  much  of 
the  knowledge  imparted,  and  to  stupefy  the  understanding  of 
the  pupil. 

Further,  in  any  such  scheme,  even  if  it  were  possible,  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  few 
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abnormally  clever  pupils  may  benefit.  Lastly,  whatever  might 
have  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  impossible  in 
our  day.  With  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  and  range  of 
knowledge,  any  encyclopaedic  course  in  education  is  nowadays 
out  of  the  question. 
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THE    REVOLT    AGAINST    THE    NARROW    HUMANISTIC 
TRAINING    OF   THE    AFTER-RENAISSANCE    SCHOOL 

RABELAIS  (1483-1533) 
The  Earliest  Opponent  of  Verbalism  in  Education 

Francois  Rabelais,  a  member  first  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
and  thereafter  of  St.  Benedict,  was  born  in  1483  at  Chinon,  in 
the  Province  of  Touraine,  in  France,  and  owes  his  place  in  the 
history  of  educational  thought  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  to  denounce  the  false  ideal  of  education  into 
which  the  early  humanistic  aim  had  degenerated.  He  keenly 
satirised  the  teaching  of  his  day,  which  crammed  the  pupil  with 
facts,  burdened  the  memory,  and  left  the  judgment  untrained 
and  the  character  unimproved. 

We  may  note  the  following  main  characteristics  of  his  teach- 
ing : 

In  the  first  place,  whilst  holding  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  early  humanistic  educators,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  uselessness  and  tyranny  of  mere  verbalism,  i.e.  against 
the  theory  that  book  knowledge  is  all-important  in  education. 
He  recognised  that  the  chief  value  of  books  was  to  bring  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  things  therein  contained,  and  hence  he 
contended  that  the  ancient  literatures  were  worthy  of  study 
mainly  for  the  substance  of  their  writings,  and  not  merely  for 
their  form  and  style. 

In  the  second  place,  Rabelais  advocated  that  the  objects 
of  nature  were  worthy  of  study  in  order  that  the  student  might 
better  comprehend  what  the  ancients  had  written  about  nature, 
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Now,  a  theory  which  holds  that  nature  should  be  studied  in  order 
that  we  may  better  comprehend  what  has  been  said  or  written 
of  nature  is  called  verbal  realism.  Realism  proper  advocates 
the  study  of  nature  on  its  own  account.  In  Rabelais,  however, 
we  find  at  times  the  advocacy  of  the  direct  study  of  nature,  and 
so  he  may  be  said  to  have  combined  verbal  realism  with  sense- 
realism. 

In  the  third  place,  he  is  differentiated  from  the  teachers 
of  the  time  by  preferring  real  to  formal  subjects  as  instruments  of 
education.  Logic  and  grammar  find  no  place  in  his  suggested 
course  of  study,  whilst  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music 
are  included. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  insists  on  the  need  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  on  the  necessity  of  the  early  formation  of  good  physical 
habits.  Moreover,  he  lays  down  that  there  should  be  an  alter- 
nation between  the  intellectual  and  physical  exercises  of  the 
school.  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  physical  education 
is  to  be  undertaken  not  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
conducive  to  sound  health,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  may  fit 
the  pupil  for  after  social  service  in  the  event  of  war. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Rabelais  is  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
in  modern  times  of  the  theory  of  interest  in  education  and  of 
utilising  the  play-activities  of  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction. He  lays  down  that  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to 
interest  the  pupil  in  his  work,  and  should  attempt  to  relate  all 
teaching  to  his  present  practical  needs. 

Rabelais1  ideas  on  education  are  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out his  two  books,  viz.  The  Life  of  Gargantua  and  The  Life  of 
Pantagruel.  Gargantua,  as  a  youth,  is  educated  first  on  the  old 
system  which  emphasised  form  and  style  as  against  matter  and 
substance,  but  the  result  is,  we  are  told,  that  he  is  no  wiser  than 
on  the  first  day  upon  which  he  entered  upon  his  course  of  study. 
His  father,  perceiving  that,  although  the  youth  studied  hard  and 
spent  all  his  time  at  it,  he  yet  profited  nothing,  and,  what  was 
worse,  "  grew  thereby  a  fool,  a  dolt,  and  a  blockhead/'  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  change  and  to  see  what  a  new  method  would 
achieve.  We  are  then  introduced  to  a  youth  called  Eudemus, 
who  has  been  educated  after  the  new  method,  and  his  manners 
and  knowledge  are  compared  with  those  of  Gargantua,  to  the 
latter's  great  disadvantage.  As  a  result  the  education  of  the 
latter  is  handed  over  to  a  model  tutor,  called  Ponocrates.  Pono- 
crates  allows  his  pupil  for  a  time  to  continue  his  former  methods, 
and  then,  by  gradually  introducing  him  into  the  company  of 
learned  men,  strives  to  awaken  in  him  a  distrust  of  his  own  know- 
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ledge  and  acquirements,  and  a  desire  to  be  like  those  with  whom 
he  is  now  accustomed  to  converse.  Thereafter,  we  are  told  that 
the  tutor  adopted  such  a  course  that  the  pupil  "  lost  not  any 
hour  in  the  day,  but  employed  all  his  time  in  learning  and  honest 
knowledge." 
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MONTAIGNE  (1533-1592) 
An  Advocate  of  Realistic  Education 

Montaigne  was  born  in  1533,  and  died  in  1592.  He  owes 
his  importance  in  the  history  of  educational  thought  mainly 
to  three  reasons. 

Main  Characteristics  of  his  Teaching. — In  the  first  place,  he 
was,  along  with  Rabelais,  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the 
theory  that  education  consisted  in  a  mere  verbal  and  formal 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  literatures.  The  aim  of  education,  he 
tells  us,  is  to  make  not  a  grammarian  nor  a  logician,  but  a 
complete  gentleman ;  and  by  this  he  means  that  education  should 
aim,  not  at  any  special,  but  at  the  general,  culture  of  the  soul. 
We  have  seen  that  the  early  humanists  had  also  this  ideal.  To 
them  a  training  in  the  ancient  literatures  was  valuable  as  a  means 
to  the  realisation  of  an  harmonious,  cultured  life,  as  they  were  also 
considered  to  be  the  best  means  of  training  the  youth  to  become 
efficient  members  of  the  State.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  passed  away,  and 
what  had  been  considered  merely  a  means  became  the  end. 
But  while  Montaigne  is  at  one  with  Rabelais  in  his  condemnation 
of  verbalism  and  of  mere  memory  knowledge,  he  is,  as  becomes 
his  nature,  less  of  an  innovator  than  Rabelais,  and  instead  of  the 
encyclopaedic  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  earlier  writer, 
Montaigne  would  rather  have  the  pupil  limit  his  studies  to  those 
of  real  utility. 

In  the  second  place,  Montaigne  is  important  from  the  fact 
that  ^  many  of  the  ideas  on  education  which  we  afterwards 
find  in  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Rousseau  were  first  presented 
in  the  essays  of  the  earlier  French  writer,  and  so  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  latter  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  comprehend 
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clearly  what  is  said  by  his  more  famous  successors.  All  three 
have  the  rationalistic  temper  of  mind.  All  are  desirous  of  de- 
riving the  methods  of  education  from  the  consideration  of  what 
reason  dictates,  apart  from  all  customary  and  traditional  methods. 
This  rationalistic  spirit  reaches  its  extreme  form  in  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  in  his  denial  of  the  value  of  all  authority,  and  especially 
of  all  authority  in  the  determining  of  educational  method ;  but 
the  selfsame  spirit  in  a  milder  form  is  present  in  Montaigne.  He 
would  have  the  child  "  examine  and  thoroughly  sift  all  things  for 
himself,  and  harbour  nothing  in  his  head  upon  mere  authority 
or  upon  trust."  "  Imbibe  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients/'  he 
exclaims,  "  but  do  not  adopt  their  dogmas.  .  ;  ;  Truth  and  reason 
are  common  to  all,  and  belong  no  more  to  him  who  spoke  them 
first  than  to  him  who  shall  speak  them  hereafter.1' 

The  third  circumstance  which  makes  the  study  of  Montaigne 
important  is  that  he,  first  in  modern  times,  gives  clear  expression 
to  truths  as  regards  the  methods  of  education  which  are  now 
generally  recognised  by  the  modern  world  as  valid.  Wherein  we 
have  advanced  since  the  time  of  Montaigne  is  that,  with  the 
more  thorough  and  accurate  investigation  into  the  processes  of 
mind,  and  into  the  nature  of  mental  development,  we  are  able 
to  justify  the  methods  advocated  by  Montaigne  on  psychological 
grounds,  and  to  show  the  psychological  errors  underlying  the 
methods  which  he  and  Rabelais  condemned.  Montaigne,  e.g., 
declared  that  to  know  only  by  heart  is  not  to  know  at  all.  We 
nowadays  condemn  it  on  the  ground  that  this  mere  memor- 
ising is  relating  facts  by  their  accidental  time  or  space  relations, 
and  that  such  a  bond  of  identity  is  of  the  barest  kind.  To  know 
that  two  facts  are  connected  in  the  time-series  or  in  a  spatial 
series  is  no  understanding  of  their  inner  and  logical  connection, 
if  there  be  any  such  connection.  "It  is  the  understanding/1 
writes  Montaigne,  "  that  sees  and  hears,  that  moves,  sways, 
rules  all.  Everything  else  is  blind,  senseless,  and  without 
spirit."  Again,  he  insists  that  all  matter  of  knowledge  must  be 
thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  pupil  if  it  is  to  be  really  his.  This 
truth  is  embodied  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  apperception, 
which  declares  that  only  in  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  incor- 
porate any  new  fact  in  a  definite  system  or  systems  of  knowledge 
already  possessed  does  he  truly  assimilate  it,  and  therefore 
know  it. 

Again,  when  Montaigne  writes,  "  What  the  pupil  has  learned 
cause  him  to  set  forth  in  a  hundred  various  ways,  and  then  to 
apply  it  to  as  many  different  subjects  as  possible,  to  determine 
whether  he  has  apprehended  the  same  and  made  it  a  part  of  him- 
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self/'  he  is  enunciating  two  educational  truths  which  we  can 
psychologically  justify.  The  first  truth  is  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  systems  to  which  any  fact  can  be  correlated,  the  better 
it  is  understood  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  real  test  of  the  under- 
standing of  any  newly  imparted  knowledge  is  to  be  able  to  turn 
it  to  use  or  to  apply  it. 

Some  Fundamental  Educational  Principles. — Let  us  now  note 
some  of  the  main  educational  principles  which  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Montaigne. 

For  Montaigne,  the  supreme  end  of  education  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  vanity  of  the  prevailing  system 
of  education,  the  end  of  which  is  not  to  make  us  good  and  wise, 
but  learned.  Education,  he  elsewhere  sarcastically  remarks, 
"  has  not  taught  us  to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence, 
but  she  has  imprinted  on  us  their  derivation  and  etymology." 
Locke,  as  we  shall  see,  follows  Montaigne  in  this  matter,  and 
places  learning  as  the  last  and  the  least  important  of  the  four 
requisites  of  a  good  education.  Montaigne's  aim  in  education 
is  therefore  to  form  sound  moral  habits  and  to  train  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pupil.  "  If  the  mind,"  he  writes  again,  "  be  not 
better  disposed  by  education,  if  the  judgment  be  not  better 
settled,  I  had  much  rather  my  student  had  spent  his  time  at  tennis, 
for  at  least  his  body  would  be  in  better  health  by  that  exercise." 

A  second  characteristic  of  Montaigne's  which  is  in  harmony 
with  present-day  thought  on  the  subject  is  that  education  has 
for  its  object  the  training  to  practical  life.  He  desired  to  form 
"  an  able  and  efficient  man  rather  than  a  learned  one."  Hence 
we  find  Montaigne  disparaging  the  Athenian  system  of  education 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Sparta.  "  At  Athens,  men  learned 
to  speak  well ;  here  [at  Sparta]  to  do  well.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
bothered  their  brains  about  words ;  the  Spartans  made  it  their 
business  to  inquire  into  things  :  in  the  one  city,  there  was  a 
continual  babble  of  the  tongue  ;  in  the  other,  a  constant  exercise 
of  the  mind."  Hence  it  further  followed  from  the  adoption  of 
this  view  that  Montaigne  would  limit  the  subjects  embraced  in 
a  course  of  study  to  those  of  real  utility.  "  We  need  little  learning 
to  show  us  how  to  live  at  ease."  "  All  knowledge  that  exceeds 
the  natural  is  well-nigh  superfluous."  "  Excessive  desire  of  learning 
is  an  intemperance  of  the  soul."  As  of  everything  else,  we  are 
also  afflicted  with  intemperance  of  letters. 

As  regards  the  subjects  which  he  would  include  in  his  course 
of  education,  Montaigne,  as  is  his  custom,  gives  us  rather  dis- 
jointed remarks  than  any  well-reasoned-out  scheme.  But  we 
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may  extract  from  his  writings  certain  views  which  he  held.  As 
against  the  dominant  tendency  of  the  higher  schools  of  the 
time,  Montaigne  would  have  the  vernacular  or  mother  tongue 
placed  first  and  foremost  in  the  curriculum,  and  thereafter  the 
languages  of  our  neighbours  with  whom  we  have  most  to  do. 
"  Greek  and  Latin/'  he  says,  are,  "no  doubt,  great  ornaments, 
but  we  pay  too  dear  for  them."  This  is  the  objection  which,  later, 
Herbert  Spencer  urges  against  the  teaching  of  classics.  They 
are  mere  ornamentation,  and  possess  no  direct  utility  value.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  fact  to  note  is  the  great  importance 
which  Montaigne  attaches  to  the  teaching  of  history.  In  this 
he  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  present-day  Herbartians. 
History,  he  tells  us,  "  is  an  idle  study  to  those  who  choose  to  make 
it  so/1" 

According  to  Montaigne,  the  object  of  history  teaching  is 
not  merely  or  mainly  the  acquisition  of  facts,  nor  even  the 
tracing  out  of  cause  and  effect  in  social  change,  but  the 
appreciation  of  historical  character;  and  hence  he  tells  us  that 
the  historians  who  are  biographers  are  the  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  concerned, 
Montaigne,  in  the  present-day  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  a 
realist  in  education.  After  the  vernacular  tongue  he  would 
place  modern  languages  and  history  on  the  humanistic  side,  and 
physics  and  geometry  on  the  naturalistic.  Latin  and  Greek  would 
occupy  but  a  subordinate  part,  if  any,  in  his  scheme  of  higher 
education ;  but  Montaigne  is  not  a  utilitarian  in  the  sense  that 
he  advocates  that  practical  utility  should  be  the  sole  criterion 
in  the  choice  of  subjects.  His  aim  is  rather  social,  in  the  sense 
that,  by  means  of  the  course  of  instruction,  he  desires  to  turn 
out  men  morally  good  and  practically  wise. 

One  other  position  of  Montaigne's  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  At  a  later  time  we  find  Rousseau  (q.v.)  holding  similar 
opinions,  and  the  view  set  forth  by  both  writers  is  not  the 
one  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  predominant  at  the  present 
day.  Neither  of  them  believes  in  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Montaigne  thinks  that  women  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
much  learning ;  "  but  if  they  will  insist  upon  their  share  in 
books,  the  study  of  poetry  is  a  diversion  proper  for  them.  ...  It 
is  a  lively,  subtle,  underhanded,  and  pretty  art,  all  show  and 
pleasure,  like  themselves.  .  .  .  They  may  also  study  history  and 
that  part  of  philosophy  that  will  help  them  to  lengthen  the  plea- 
sures of  life  and  gently  to  bear  the  inconstancy  of  a  lover,  the 
rudeness  of  a  husband,  the  burden  of  years,  wrinkles,  and  the 
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like."  This  is  the  utmost  he  would  allow  them  in  the  sciences. 
In  criticism,  however,  of  this  view,  we  may  say  that  the  question 
as  to  the  education  of  woman  depends  upon  what  conception  we 
frame  as  to  her  place  and  function  in  society,  and  that  Montaigne, 
as  well  as  Rousseau,  conceived  that  woman's  chief  end  is  to 
become  a  pleasant  companion  to  man. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that,  scattered  throughout  Mon- 
taigne's essays  are  to  be  found  many  sound  principles  and  useful 
hints  as  to  right  methods  in  education.  He  lays  great  importance, 
e.g.,  on  education  as  a  social  factor ;  on  the  need  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  individual  differences  amongst  children ;  on  heuristic 
methods  in  teaching;  on  the  importance  of  the  care  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  child ;  and  on  the  value  of  play  and  games 
in  instruction. 
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RICHARD  MULCASTER  (1531-1611) 
A  Typical  English  Realist  and  a  Famous  Head  Master 

Among  English  writers  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion perhaps  no  one  has  received  so  little  attention,  or  such  scant 
justice,  as  Richard  Mulcaster,  the  first  head  of  the  famous  school 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors  of  London,  and  the  schoolmaster  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet.  Little  heeded  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  neglected,  until  quite  recently,  by  the  historians  of  education, 
Mulcaster's  writings  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  are 
nevertheless  of  first-rate  importance,  both  on  account  of  their 
sanity  of  view  and  of  the  truly  liberal  breadth  of  the  principles 
enunciated.  In  particular,  Mulcaster's  insistence  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  teaching  profession  to  the  community,  and  of  the 
need  for  the  efficient  training  of  those  about  to  enter  upon  this 
calling,  have  a  peculiar  significance  at  the  present  time.  For, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  Mulcaster  advocated  the 
university  training  of  teachers,  and  sketched  a  plan  of  reform, 
the  main  lines  of  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  down,  but  which 
may  well  serve  as  an  outline  plan  to  guide  constructive  effort 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Richard  Mulcaster  was  born  in  1530  or  1531.  Educated 
at  Eton,  he,  in  1548,  gained  his  election  to  King's  College, 
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Cambridge,  where,  for  reasons  unknown,  he  did  not  take  a  Cam- 
bridge degree,  but  migrated  to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  elected 
a  student  of  Christ  Church.  At  Oxford  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  time,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  literature.  Destined, 
apparently,  for  the  Church,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  living,  and, 
as  was  the  custom  then  and  until  a  much  later  date,  the  unsuc- 
cessful aspirant  to  a  pulpit  diverted  his  energies  to  the  work  of 
teaching. 

In  1588  Mulcaster  went  to  London  and  became  a  school- 
master. Three  years  later,  in  1561,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
head  master  of  the  newly  established  Merchant  Taylors'  Company 
School,  and  held  this  position  for  twenty-five  years,  until,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  governors  of  the  school,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  as  head  master  of  this  school  that 
Mulcaster  published,  in  1581,  a  work  entitled  Positions  wherein 
those  Primitive  Circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessary  for 
the  training  up  of  Children,  either  for  Skill  in  their  Books,  or  Health 
in  their  Body  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  is,  in  his  own  words, 
"  to  help  the  whole  trade  of  teaching,  from  the  first  foundations 
in  the  Elementary,  through  the  Grammar  or  Secondary-school, 
stage  to  the  University/'  In  the  following  year,  1582,  he  pub- 
lished a  second  book  dealing  with  the  principles  which  should 
underlie  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  but  only  a  part 
of  this  was  published  ;  the  work,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never 
being  completed. 

For  ten  years  after  his  resignation  of  the  headship  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors1  School,  Mulcaster  apparently  held  no  post ; 
but  in  1596  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  twelve  years,  until  1608. 

As  a  schoolmaster  Mulcaster  established  a  reputation  as  a 
learned  scholar,  a  skilful  teacher,  and  as  a  stern  but  impartial 
disciplinarian.  We  hear  of  him  as  one  with  whom  "  the  prayers 
of  cockering  mothers  prevailed  as  much  or  as  little  as  the  requests 
of  indulgent  fathers,  rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his  severity 
on  their  offending  child."  "  Others,"  we  are  further  told,  "  have 
taught  as  much  learning  with  fewer  lashes,  yet  his  sharpness  was 
the  better  endured  because  impartial,  and  many  excellent  scholars 
were  bred  under  him." 

Mulcaster's  views  on  the  place  of  the  Vernacular  in  Educa- 
tion.— Richard  Mulcaster,  head  in  succession  of  two  of  the  most 
famous  of  our  English  schools,  a  writer  also  on  educational  theory, 
whose  earlier  work  the  late  Dr.  Barnard — the  greatest  American 
vn — 10 
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authority  on  the  history  of  education — declared  to  be  "  one 
of  the  earliest  and  still  one  of  the  best  treatises  in  the  English 
language  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  uniform  and  efficient 
system  of  public  schools,  and  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
proper  training  of  the  individual  for  the  then  recognised  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  of  society/1  and  hailed  by  a  more  recent 
writer  as  the  '"  Father  and  Founder  of  English  Pedagogy/'  re- 
mained unmarked  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his  teachings  are 
little  known  and  less  heeded  by  our  modern-day  advocates  <of 
educational  reform. 

And  yet  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that,  had  the  scheme  of  educational 
'reform  sketched  by  Mulcaster  caught  the  public  ear,  had  the 
reorganisation  of  the  school  system  of  Western  Europe  been 
carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mulcaster  rather  than  on 
those  set  forth  by  Sturm  and  Ascham,  we  in  Great  Britain  to-day 
would  not  now  be  lamenting  that  in  many  of  its  parts  our  school 
system  has  been  organised  without  any  direct  reference  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  services  which  the  community  requires 
and  demands  of  its  adult  members.  For,  with  Mulcaster,  the 
end  of  education  was  not  the  acquisition,  through  the  media  of 
the  ancient  languages,  of  knowledge  for  the  mere  sake  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  end,  he  declares,  of  all  education  and  training  is 
"  to  help  nature  in  the  complete  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  individual,  so  that  thereby  each  shall  be  best  able  to  perform 
all  those  functions  public  and  private  in  life  which  his  position 
shall  require,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  to  which  he  owes  his  whole  service." 

The  later  Renaissance  ideal,  the  false  ideal  which  looked  upon 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  as  a 
consequence  considered  that  education  should  aim  at  the  self- 
culture  of  the  individual  apart  from,  and  without  direct  reference 
to,  any  social  end  which  the  culture  might  serve,  found  no  favour 
in  Mulcaster's  eyes.  For  him  education  must  fit  the  individual 
for  social  service,  must  work  into  and  subserve  the  national 
ideal,  and  must  turn  out  not  mere  scholars,  but  workers  socially 
efficient,  and  men  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  serve  the  State  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.  And  hence,  although  himself  a  classical 
scholar  of  no  mean  repute,  and  whilst  fully  admitting  the  worth 
and  value  of  the  ancient  tongues  as  media  of  educational  discip- 
line and  of  literary  culture,  he  was  no  supporter  of  the  contention 
that  the  languages  of  Rome  and  Greece  should  be  made  the  main 
staple  of  every  boy's  education.  "  Is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing/' 
he  writes,  "  to  become  servants  to  one  tongue,  for  learning's 
sake,  the  most  part  of  our  lives  with  loss  of  most  time,  whereas  we 
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may  have  the  very  same  treasure  in  our  own  tongue  with  the  gain 
of  most  time  ?  "  And  in  words  eloquent  of  love  of  country  he 
declares:  "I  love  Rome,  but  London  better;  I  favour  Italy, 
but  England  more ;  I  hononr  the  Latin,  but  I  worship  the 
English  ;  I  honour  foreign  tongues,  but  wish  my  own  to  be  par- 
taker of  their  honour  ;  knowing  them,  I  wish  my  own  tongue  to 
resemble  their  grace  ;  I  confess  their  furniture  and  wish  it  were 
ours."  Holding  these  views,  believing  that  English  could  be 
made  a  fit  instrument  for  the  embodiment  and  the  conveyance  of 
thought,  he  laid  it  down  as  an  educational  principle  that  the 
vernacular  tongue  should  be  made  the  main  study  of  an  English 
boy's  education ;  for  he  declares,  "  we  should  learn  to  read  that 
first  which  we  speak  first,  and  to  care  for  that  most  which  we 
ever  use  most  because  we  need  it  most." 

Another  argument  used  by  Mulcaster  against  the  contention 
that  the  acquisition  of  languages  should  form  the  main  part  of 
education,  was  that  languages  weremainly  mediaof  communication, 
means  for  the  conveyance  of  the  substance  of  thought,  and  that, 
although  their  acquisition  may  be  necessary  for  a  time,  yet  they 
put  us  "  one  degree  further  off  from  real  knowledge."  He  saw 
clearly  what  we,  even  to-day,  have  failed  to  see — that  a  lan- 
guage imperfectly  known,  imperfectly  grasped,  is  a  hindrance 
to  real  knowledge  and  to  real  thinking. 

In  words  pregnant  with  wisdom  for  the  educational  conduct 
of  the  present,  although  prophetic  of  an  ideal  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  realised,  Mulcaster  writes  :  "  In  time  all  learning 
may  be  brought  into  one  tongue,  so  that  schooling  for  tongues  may 
prove  needless,  as  once  they  were  not  needed,  but  it  can  never 
fall  out  that  arts  and  sciences  in  their  right  natures  shall  be  but 
most  necessary  for  any  commonwealth  that  is  not  given  over  to 
too  much  barbarousness."  The  day  when  a  universal  language 
shall  prevail  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  not  yet  realised, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  is  not  likely  to  be  realised  ;  but  the 
truth  that  a  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of  the  principles  which 
govern  her  workings,  and  the  practical  application  of  this  know- 
ledge to  the  arts,  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  modern  State,  is  one  that  has  been  taken 
seriously  to  heart  by  some  of  our  Continental  neighbours  much 
more  than  it  has  as  yet  been  by  us  in  this  country. 

The  Organisation  of  Education. — But  in  addition  to  his 
perceiving  clearly  that  education  must  fit  the  individual  for 
social  and  national  service,  and  that,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  realised,  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  must  be  made  of  primary  importance  in  the  education 
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of  the  youth,  Mulcaster  also  laid  down  the  cardinal  principles 
which  should  govern  all  organisation  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. A  system  of  education  should  be  so  organised  that  it 
will  result  in  what  Mulcaster  calls  the  "  well-choosing  and  the 
right  placing  of  wittes  " ;  and  what  he  means  is,  that,  through 
and  by  means  of  the  educational  system,  each  individual  should 
be  enabled  to  find,  and  thereafter  be  trained  to  perform,  that  par- 
ticular social  service  for  which  by  nature  he  is  best  fitted.  Now- 
adays we  hear  much  of  the  ladder  of  education,  of  the  contention 
that  our  educational  agencies  should  be  so  organised  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  individual  of  ability  to  pass  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  rung,  and  this,  of  course,  should  be  one  of  the  aims 
of  an  educational  organisation,  for,  as  a  recent  writer  has  aptly 
said,  all  true  education  must  be  aristocratic — aristocratic,  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  means  of  higher  education  should  be  the 
privilege  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  should 
"  enable  the  most  gifted  individuals  in  any  class  to  go  as  far  as 
their  natural  abilities  enable  them  to  reach/' 

But  Mulcaster 's  "well-choosing  and  right  placing  of  wittes" 
means  much  more  than  this  :  negatively,  it  means  that  an  edu- 
cational system  may  be  so  organised  that  it  results  in  the  pro- 
duction to  excess  of  one  particular  type.  It  may  produce,  e.g., 
too  many  men  learned  merely  in  books ;  and  this  is  the  tendency 
whenever  a  system  of  education  aims  mainly  at  literary  culture. 
It  may,  again,  produce  in  excess,  as  did  our  elementary  school 
system  of  a  not  very  remote  past,  a  type  of  individual  fitted 
mainly  for  the  more  superficial  posts  of  the  mercantile  world. 

Hence  a  true  organisation  of  the  means  of  education  must 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  efficient  supply  of  all  the  services 
which  the  community  requires  of  its  individual  members,  and, 
in  order  that  this  result  may  be  attained,  care  must  be  taken  that 
a  due  balance  and  proportion  are  maintained  between  the  various 
parts  of  our  educational  machinery.  But  Mulcaster  further 
saw  that  an  educational  system  must  also  restrict  and  restrain, 
else  we  shall  have  "  he  that  will  fall  to  preach  which  were  fitter 
for  the  plough,  and  he  to  climb  a  pulpit  who  is  made  to  scale  a 
wall,"  and  so  he  concludes  that  "  in  all  kinds  of  life,  in  all  trades 
of  living,  fitness  and  right-placing  of  wittes  doth  work  agreement 
and  ease,  and  the  contrary,  disagreement  and  disease  "  in  the 
body  politic. 

This  necessity  for  some  regulation  and  restraint  of  those  who 
enter  upon  higher  education  has  been  lately  drawn  attention  to 
by  Mr.  Leighton,  the  Head  Master  of  Bristol  Grammar  School,  in 
his  book  The  Boy  and  his  School,  in  which  he  declares, 
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rightly,  that  secondary  education  is  something  which  a  large 
part  of  the  population  is  either  incapable  of  receiving,  or  has 
no  desire  to  receive  ;  and  that  most  secondary  schools  contain  a 
considerable  percentage  of  pupils  who  ought  not  to  be  there — 
pupils  who  cannot  possibly  get  advantage  to  themselves,  and  who 
work  incalculable  harm  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  Mulcaster  would 
"  by  law  and  ordinance  cut  off  the  fleeting  multitude  that  must 
needs  to  school";  and  Mr.  Leighton  calls  upon  the  authorities 
having  control  of  secondary  education  boldly  to  take  up  the 
position  that  the  secondary  school  shall  not  receive,  or,  having 
received,  shall  not  retain,  pupils  who  from  any  cause  either  cannot 
or  will  not  do  the  work  of  the  school. 

It  is  thus  to  the  credit  of  Mulcaster  that,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  he  clearly  laid  down  the  conditions  necessary 
for  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  organised  with  the  end 
in  view  of  selecting  and  educating  citizens  to  perform  the  various 
services  required  of  its  members  by  the  community  and  the 
State. 

But,  before  entering  upon  what  Mulcaster  has  to  say  on  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  profession  and  on  the  necessity  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  there  are  at  least  two  other  positions 
of  Mulcaster  in  which  he  was  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  In 
Mulcaster's  day  the  schools  were  infected  with  the  error  that  the 
storing  up  in  the  youthful  mind  of  mere  informational  knowledge 
was  the  main  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  as  a  consequence,  since 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  such  a  form  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
interesting, recourse  had  to  be  made  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  an  elaborate  system  of  indirect  interests,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  too  many  schoolmasters,  to  corporal  punishment  of  a 
drastic  nature.  Evidence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
frequent  complaints  made  in  these  days  of  the  punishments  of 
the  school.  Now,  Mulcaster  perceived  that  the  root  of  this  evil 
lay  as  much  in  the  fact  that  subjects  ill-adapted  and  in  them- 
selves unsuitable  were  forced  upon  the  youthful  mind,  as  in  the 
all-too-common  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the  teachers  of  the 
time ;  and  he  anticipated  Rousseau,  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi  by 
indicating  two  fundamental  truths  of  educational  method.  In 
the  first  place,  he  declared  that  the  teacher  and  the  parent  must 
seek  to  discover  the  "  ingenerate  "  or  innate  abilities  of  the  child, 
and  must,  using  these  as  means,  endeavour  to  foster  and  to 
advance  the  education  of  the  child.  Neglect  to  take  account  of 
these  innate  interests  is  not  merely  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the 
child,  but  an  injury  done  to  the  State,  which  suffers  because 
talent  has  been  neglected  or  ill-used. 
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In  the  second  place,  Mulcaster  had  grasped  the  truth  that 
the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  supply 
information  to  the  child,  but  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  reason- 
activity  of  the  child.  In  other  words,  the  child  naturally  seeks 
to  further  certain  ends  of  his  own,  and  knowledge  will  be  prized 
and  assimilated  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  seen  to  be  a  necessary  means 
for  the  furtherance  and  realisation  of  the  various  ends  or  interests 
which  he  seeks  to  attain.  Hence,  in  the  elementary  school  curri- 
culum set  forth  by  Mulcaster  we  find  that  the  chief  place  is  given 
to  those  practical  arts  by  which  the  child  either  seeks  to  put 
himself  into  communication  with  others,  or  to  express  the  inner 
needs  of  his  nature.  Reading,  writing,  music  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental), drawing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  five  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  drawing 
and  music  Mulcaster  anticipated,  by  many  years,  educational 
reform  in  the  elementary  school. 

On  the  Education  of  Girls. — The  other  position  in  which 
Mulcaster  shows  a  truly  modern  spirit  consists  in  his  strong 
advocacy  of  the  higher  education  of  young  maidens  ;  and  on 
four  grounds  he  urges  their  right  and  their  need  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  of  equality  as  young  men.  In  his 
advocacy  of  their  right  to  higher  education,  he  first  of  all 
appeals  to  the  sanction  of  custom  ;  and  he  declares  that  the 
young  English  gentlewoman  is  the  equal  of  her  Continental 
neighbours  in  ability  and  in  aptness  to  learn  either  the  tongues 
themselves  or  the  matter  contained  therein.  Mulcaster  has,  of 
course,  in  mind  those  ladies  of  the  Renaissance  period  who,  in 
learning  and  in  culture,  are  not  surpassed  by  the  most  highly 
educated  women  of  our  own  day.  In  one  respect  indeed  we  have 
advanced  since  Mulcaster's  time — in  the  fact  that  the  avenues 
of  higher  education  are  now  being  opened  to  all ;  but  Mulcaster 
would  "  not  set  young  maidens  to  public  grammar  schools,  a 
thing  not  usual  in  his  country,  nor  to  the  Universities,  having  no 
precedent  thereof  at  home." 

In  the  second  place,  the  education  of  young  maidens  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  us  to  undertake  both  for  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  the  community.  "  Is  it  nothing,  or  but  some  small 
thing/*  he  asks,  "  to  have  our  children's  mothers  well- furnished 
in  mind  and  well-strengthened  in  body  ?  Now,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  social  and  national  importance  to  have  women  grown  up 
strong  in  body  and  well-garnished  in  mind,  what  better  means 
are  there  than  to  give  them  that  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion, 
of  civil  and  domestic  duties  which  we  have  by  our  training,  and 
which  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  them?" 
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The  other  two  reasons  advanced  are  that  women  by  nature 
are  as  capable  as  men  of  receiving  higher  education,  and  the 
same  excellent  results  which  follow  upon  the  higher  education 
of  young  men  accrue  when  young  maidens  also  are  admitted 
to  these  benefits. 

On  the  Training  of  Teachers. — But  the  positions  of  Mul- 
caster  of  most  importance  for  us  at  the  present  time  are  the 
claims  which  he  made  that  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  men  of  ability  to 
enter  the  profession  ;  that  the  work  of  teaching  should  be 
recognised  by  the  universities  as  one  of  the  professions,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  law,  divinity,  and  medicine;  and  that 
the  universities  should  undertake  both  the  education  and  the 
training  of  teachers.  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the  claim,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Mulcaster's  time  the  teaching  pro- 
fession as  a  rule  was  the  resort  either  of  those  who  had  failed  as 
preachers,  or  else  was  used  as  a  makeshift  for  those  ultimately 
intending  to  enter  that  profession ;  and  as  a  consequence,  although 
able  men  might  teach  for  a  time,  yet  on  the  whole  the  work  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Now,  Mulcaster  saw  clearly 
that  the  only  method  of  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  was  to 
make  it  worth  the  individual's  while  to  remain  within  the  teaching 
profession,  and  this  could  be  only  effected  by  his  adequate  remu- 
neration and  by  the  general  social  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  teacher's  work  to  the  community. 

Mulcaster,  indeed,  contended  that  the  elementary  teacher's 
work  was  the  most  important,  since  "it  is  the  foundation  well 
and  soundly  laid  which  makes  all  the  upper  building  stable,  and 
that  for  this  reason  his  remuneration  should  be  the  highest  and 
his  classes  the  smallest  ;  and  that,  thereafter,  salaries  should 
decrease  and  classes  increase  in  number."  While  agreeing  with 
Mulcaster  in  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  early  stages 
of  education,  and  in  his  insistence  on  the  need  of  well-trained 
and  well-equipped  teachers  being  entrusted  with  this  work,  we 
can  hardly  accept  his  position  that  the  secondary-school  teacher's 
work  is  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  elementary  teacher. 
Other  considerations  than  those  mentioned  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and,  further,  we  must  remember  that  causes  other 
than  educational  determine  the  remuneration  given  to  the  various 
grades  of  teachers. 

But  Mulcaster's  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  wider  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  organisation 
and  teaching  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Applied  to  the  modern  university,  Mulcaster  would  organise  it 
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on  the  basis  of  having  within  each  university  seven  colleges  or 
faculties;  the  aim  of  three  of  these  colleges  being  to  provide 
a  general  education,  the  aim  of  each  of  the  other  four  being 
practical  or  professional.  The  colleges  or  faculties  having  the 
general  aim  in  view  are  those  of  languages,  of  mathematics, 
and  of  philosophy,  with  its  three  subordinate  kinds  of  natural, 
moral,  and  political — from  which  he  who  has  studied  natural 
should  proceed  to  the  college  or  faculty  of  medicine,  the  moral  to 
divinity,  and  the  political  to  law.  Mulcaster's  reform  applied  to 
our  own  condition  of  things  would  thus  involve  that  every  student, 
ere  he  proceed  to  any  of  the  special  professional  colleges  of  law, 
divinity,  or  of  medicine,  should  have  a  preliminary  training  in 
language,  in  mathematics,  and  in  that  particular  division  of 
philosophy  which  serves  as  a  preliminary  study  to  his  future 
professional  studies. 

But  in  addition  to  the  six  colleges  named  above,  Mulcaster 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  seventh  college  or  faculty,  for 
such  as  shall  "  afterwards  pass  to  teach  in  schools/'  and  he  de- 
manded that  the  same  provision  should  be  made  for  the  training 
of  teachers  within  the  university  as  for  the  training  of  lawyers, 
divines,  and  physicians  ;  and  on  the  following  fourfold  grounds 
he  urges  that  this  profession  requires  a  special  college. 

In  the  first  place,  Mulcaster  declares  that  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers  is  of  importance  because  teachers  are  "  the 
means  to  make  or  to  mar  the  whole  fry  of  the  State."  In  other 
words,  the  quality  of  the  future  citizen  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  the  thoroughness  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  means  of  education.  In  the  second  place,  the  teaching 
profession  is  entitled  to  university  recognition  on  account  of 
the  number  of  those  who  have  to  teach,  as  well  as  of  the  number 
of  those  who  have  to  learn  ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  to  the  community  of  the  profession,  which  cannot  be 
spared.  Lastly,  "  the  trade  of  schoolmaster  is  worthy  to  rank 
beside  the  other  professions  because  of  the  matter  of  the  study 
which  is  comparable  to  the  greatest  profession  in  respect  of  lan- 
guage, judgment,  skill  in  teaching,  variety  in  learning,  where 
the  forming  the  mind  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  require  the 
most  careful  consideration." 

Mulcaster  exerted,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  little 
influence  on  the  educational  movement  of  his  time.  This  was 
due  to  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  and  style  of 
his  writings  tended  to  scare  away  readers  rather  than  to  attract 
them  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  literary  and  human- 
istic tendencies  of  the  time  were  too  great  and  potent  for  his 
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ideas  to  have  much  sway.  Ascham's  Scholemaster  influenced 
the  educational  movement  much  more,  because  from  its  literary 
merits  the  book  soon  ranked  as  a  classic,  because  it  was  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  then  present-day  tendencies,  and  because  his 
new  method  of  double  translation  was  taken  up  and  applied. 
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JOHN  MILTON  (1608-1674) 
A  Classical  Realist  in  Education 

John  Milton,  the  English  poet,  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
English  representative  of  that  school  of  educational  thought 
of  which  Rabelais  was  the  earliest  and  the  most  noted  exponent. 
In  the  study  of  Milton's  writings  on  education,  three  main  posi- 
tions ought  to  be  noted  carefully.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a 
classical  realist,  in  that  he  believed  that  the  ancient  tongues 
should  be  studied,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  nor  in  order  to 
acquire  a  readiness  in  the  colloquial  and  literary  use  of  the  ancient 
languages,  but  for  their  matter  or  content.  For  he  declares 
that  "  although  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied 
the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman 
or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only." 
Hence  he  deplores  the  time  wasted  on  the  acquirement  of  style 
in  writing,  and  the  "preposterous"  system  of  compelling  young 
boys  to  compose  "  Latin  themes,  verses,  and  orations  which  are 
the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  fitted 
by  long  reading,  rather  than  of  the  empty  wits  of  children." 

The  second  main  position  to  note  is  that  Milton  was  a  classical 
encyclopaedist.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  youth, 
during  his  school  and  university  career,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  ancients,  and, 
from  their  writings,  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  understanding  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  various  ends  or 
purposes  of  life.  In  contrast,  Comenius  may  be  called  a  sense 
or  natural  encyclopaedist,  since  he  believed  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  boy,  if  educated  according  to  right  methods,  to  acquire  directly 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Milton  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  boy  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  through  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  if  a  right  method  of  teaching  were  adopted  and  followed 
throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

In  the  third  place,  Milton  is  the  first  of  our  English  educa- 
tionists to  advance  the  theory  that  the  school  should  undertake 
the  work  of  scientific  technical  instruction.  In  the  school  curri- 
culum which  he  laid  down,  he  advocates  the  employment  of 
various  tradesmen  as  well  as  of  engineers,  architects,  etc.,  to  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  boy. 

Milton's  views  on  education  are  contained  principally  in  his 
Tractate  on  Education,  written  in  1643  or  1644,  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlip,  a  devoted  follower  of  the  educational 
teachings  of  Comenius,  and  in  his  time  a  well-known  advocate 
of  educational  reform. 

Milton's  Conception  of  the  Aims  of  Education. — Milton 
declares  at  the  outset  that  the  end  of  all  learning  is  to  "  repair 
the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright, 
and,  out  of  this  knowledge,  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Him,  to  be  like 
Him,  so  that  we  may  become  possessed  of  true  virtue,  which, 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest 
perfection."  But  elsewhere  in  the  Tractate,  more  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view,  he  declares  that  "  a  complete  and  generous 
education  is  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war."  We  may  thus  say  that  for  Milton,  while  the 
religious  and  ethical  aim  is  the  supreme  end  of  education,  yet 
the  school  must  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  after  service  of  the 
community. 

The  Scheme  of  Education. — Milton's  scheme  of  education  is 
drawn  up  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do,  of  the 
nobler  and  gentler  of  the  youth,  who  could  afford  to  undergo  a 
prolonged  course  of  training,  extending  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
one.  In  Milton's  plan  the  boarding-house  system  was  to  be 
adopted,  and  should  be  organised  and  equipped  for  the  educa- 
tion of  about  120  boys.  The  day's  work  of  the  pupil  was  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  concerned  with  (i)  their  studies, 
(2)  their  diet,  and  (3)  their  exercise. 

The  Method  of  Education. — After  the  chief  and  necessary  rules, 
of  Latin  grammar  have  been  learned,  the  pupils  should  at  once 
be  introduced  to  some  easy  and  delightful  book  on  education, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  expert  in  the  most  useful  points 
of  grammar,  and  in  order  to  train  the  pupil  early  to  the  love. 
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of  virtue  and  true  labour.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
the  principles  of  religion. 

After  this  preliminary  training,  which  we  may  suppose  extended 
over  at  least  one  year,  the  whole  object  of  the  study  of  the 
classical  tongues  and  literatures  was  to  obtain  through  them 
the  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients.  With  this 
end  in  view,  e.g.,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  are  to  be  studied 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  understand  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  so  that  hereafter  they  may  be  enabled  "  to  improve 
the  tillage  of  their  country,  to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to 
remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good."  At  the  same  time, 
of  course  they  must  be  gradually  acquiring  a  mastery  over 
ordinary  prose.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  Greek  language  has 
been  acquired  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Latin,  the  pupil 
should  acquire,  from  reading  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  a  know- 
ledge of  physiology  ;  and  from  other  authors  are  to  be  learned 
the  principles  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  geometry.  In  order 
that  the  pupil  may  understand  what  has  been  written,  and  in 
order  better  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  Milton  advocates  that 
various  tradesmen  and  other  skilled  persons  should  be  called  in 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the  boys. 

This  course  of  study  covers  the  first  period  of  the  youth's 
education,  and  the  time  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  of  naturalistic  subjects,  not,  as  Bacon  and  Comenius 
advocated,  through  going  directly  to  Nature  and  learning  directly 
from  her,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  ancient  tongues. 

In  the  second  period,  through  the  continued  reading  of  the 
ancient  authors,  the  pupil  is  to  be  instructed  in  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  moral  and  social  sciences.  In  this  way  he  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  morals,  of  economics,  of 
politics,  and  of  civil  and  religious  law.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  course  he  is  to  become  acquainted  with  those  organised  arts 
which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  clearly,  elegantly,  and 
in  a  style  fitting  to  the  subject.  Logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetry 
should  then  be  the  fitting  concluding  studies  of  the  youth,  and  in 
this  way  we  should  turn  out  men  possessed  with  a  universal 
insight  into  things,  able  to  speak  well  in  Parliament  or  Council, 
or  in  the  pulpit. 

Milton  next  goes  on  to  indicate  the  studies  suited  for  training 
citizens  to  fill  their  place  in  a  time  of  war.  At  the  outset,  he 
declares  that  education  must  aim  at  training  the  youth,  not 
merely  as  Sparta  did,  for  a  time  of  war,  nor,  as  was  the  tendency  in 
ancient  Athens,  for  a  time  of  peace,  but  must  train  up  citizens 
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equally  good  for  both  peace  and  war.  He  therefore  recommends 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  day  should  be  set  apart  for 
training  the  youth  in  manly  and  knightly  exercises.  The  chief 
exercises  recommended  are  those  of  fencing  and  wrestling.  In 
addition,  he  would  have  the  youth  trained  to  all  military  exer- 
cises required  of  the  soldier,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 

Criticism. — In  the  first  place,  Milton,  in  allowing  only  one 
year  for  a  boy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main  rules  of 
construction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  overestimated 
the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  boy,  and  he  also  overestimated  the 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  boy  to  read  or  to  understand  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  other  writers  at  or  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  second  obvious  criticism  is  that  any  encyclopaedic 
course  of  instruction  such  as  that  suggested  by  Milton  is  impos- 
sible. If  attempted  in  any  given  case,  it  would  tend  as  a  rule 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  store  of  information  for  the  most  part 
unassimilated  and  not  understood.  What  school  education  has 
to  aim  at  is,  not  so  much  to  turn  out  pupils  with  a  large  store  of 
information,  but  with  whatever  knowledge  is  acquired,  acquired 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  himself,  so  that  thereby  he  may 
have  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  constructing  knowledge. 

Milton,  in  his  strong  insistence  that  language  is  but  the 
instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known,  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  from  the  mere  verbalist.  Language  is 
a  human  construction — is  a  system  of  means  gradually  estab- 
lished by  man  for  the  communication  of  his  thought  to  others. 
Through  the  construction  of  language  we  may  learn  what  he 
has  thought  of  all  the  great  problems  of  human  nature.  Language 
is  therefore  worthy  of  study  in  itself,  just  as  much  as  are  history, 
social  institutions,  and  other  forms  in  which  the  human  spirit 
has  embodied  its  ideas. 

The  chief  defect  of  Milton's  scheme  lies  in  his  advocacy 
that  nature  should  be  known  through  books,  and  not  directly. 
In  this  he  shows  himself  strangely  ignorant  of  the  trend  of  thought 
which,  beginning  with  Bacon,  was  carried  over  into  educational 
theory  by  Ratke  and  Comenius,  viz.  that  the  only  profitable 
study  of  nature  was  to  go  to  nature  direct. 

Milton's  theory  tends  to  be  utilitarian,  in  the  sense  that 
his  whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  to 
be  acquired,  and  to  the  use  of  the  knowledge.  He  neglects  to 
take  account  of  the  method  of  acquisition  of  the  knowledge, 
and  so  therefore  makes  no  mention  of  the  disciplinary  side  of 
education. 

Again,  the  limiting  of  the  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  purely 
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naturalistic  studies  during  the  early  period  is  wrong.  Throughout 
each  and  every  part  of  the  school  period,  education  must  seek 
to  do  justice  to  the  humanistic  as  well  as  to  the  naturalistic  side 
of  education. 

But  Milton  is  to  be  commended  for  his  advocacy  that 
language  training  as  language  training  alone  is  not  sufficient  in 
education,  and  in  his  condemnation  of  the  time  wasted  on  the 
grammar  of  language  and  on  the  composition  of  themes  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  pupil. 
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JOHN  LOCKE  (1632-1704) 
Education  as  Discipline 

John  Locke,  the  founder  of  English  modern  philosophy,  was 
born  in  1632  and  died  in  1704.  As  a  writer  on  education  he 
occupies  a  unique  position.  To  some  extent  he  allies  himself 
with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Re- 
naissance thirst  for  mere  learning.  As  a  consequence,  Locke,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  four  requisites  or  aims  of  a  good  education, 
places  learning  as  the  last  and  least  important  of  all.  Virtue, 
wisdom,  and  good  manners  are  considered  by  him  to  be  much 
more  important  qualities  than  mere  learning.  Hence,  it  is  some- 
times affirmed  that  Locke  places  education  before  instruction. 
This  is,  however,  true  only  in  the  sense  that,  for  Locke,  the  for- 
mation of  good  moral  and  intellectual  habits  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  accumulation  or  storing  up  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  Locke  considered 
there  could  be  any  education  apart  from  the  possession  of  ideas. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  opening  section  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  where  he  declares  that  "  the  understanding,  with 
such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed,  constantly  leads,  and  by 
that  light,  true  or  false/1  all  man's  "  operative  powers  are  directed." 
"  In  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are  the  invisible 
powers  that  constantly  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  all  uni- 
versally pay  a  ready  submission." 

In  another  respect  he  allies  himself  with  Montaigne.     For  the 
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latter,  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  produce  an  able  and 
efficient  individual  rather  than  the  mere  scholar.  Similarly, 
Locke  considers  the  education  which  will  tend  to  produce  the 
socially  efficient  individual,  and  in  his  determination  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  this  is  his  ever-present  criterion.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  considers  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  to  be 
necessary  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  because  of  their  social 
utility.  At  the  same  time,  he  condemns  the  acquisition  of  these 
languages  by  those  who  in  after  life  are  never  destined  to  make 
use  of  them,  to  the  neglecting  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
requisite  to  "  trade  and  commerce  and  the  business  of  the  world." 
Locke  has,  on  this  account,  been  condemned  as  a  utilitarian  in 
education.  But  his  utilitarianism  is  not  narrowed  down  to  what 
is  useful  for  earning  one's  living.  What  he  really  means  is  that 
education  should  provide  the  individual  with  the  skill  and  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  and  able  performance  of  the 
duties  which  his  station  in  life  demand.  In  this  broad  sense, 
then,  all  education  must  be  utilitarian  in  its  aims,  since  the  object 
of  every  system  of  education  should  be  to  produce  the  socially 
efficient  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  element  in  the  thought  of  Locke 
lies,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  his  contention  that  the  main  object 
of  education  is  to  discipline  both  mind  and  body,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Locke's  Conception  of  the  Influence  and  Value  of  Education. — 
Locke  at  the  outset  declares  that  the  difference  in  adult  life  in 
the  manners  and  abilities  of  men  is  due  more  to  their  education 
than  to  anything  else,  and  "  that  of  all  the  men  we  meet,  nine 
parts  out  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not, 
by  their   education."     In  considering  this  statement,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Locke  uses  the  term  education  to 
cover  much  more  than  is  included  under  mere  school  training, 
and  that  he  has  in  mind  all  the   influences  of  home  and  social 
environment  which  go  to  form  the  individual.     This  is  borne  out 
by  the  great  importance  which  Locke  attributes  to  the  wise  choice 
of  companions.     Given  this,  he  considers  it  to  be  of  much  more 
importance  than  all  precepts,  rules,  and  instruction.     For  "  the 
tincture  of  company  sinks  deeper  than  the  outside,  and  possibly, 
if  a  true  estimate  were  made  of  the  morality  and  religions  of 
the  world,  we  should  find  that  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
received  those   opinions  they   would   die   for  rather   from  the 
fashion  of  their  countries  and  the  constant  practice  of  those 
about  them  than  from  any  conviction  of  their  reasons." 

Hence  he  concludes  that  throughout  all  the  formative  period 
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these  environmental  influences  must  be  provided  for,  being  of 
much  more  importance  than  all  else  beside.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  Locke  does  not  forget  the  part  which  natural  endowment 
may  play  in  the  development  of  the  individual.  "  We  must  not 
hope  wholly/'  he  declares,  "to  change  original  disposition/'  nor 
make  the  gay  person  grave,  nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without 
spoiling  them.  God  has  stamped  certain  characters  upon  men's 
minds,  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  perhaps  be  a  little  mended, 
but  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and  transformed  into  the 
contrary." 

Physical  Education. — Locke  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  care  of  the  bodily  health  of  the  child,  and  to  the  early 
formation  of  regular  habits,  for,  he  declares,  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a  happy  state  in 
this  world.  He  that  has  these  two,  has  little  more  to  wish  for, 
and  he  that  wants  either  of  them  will  be  but  little  the  better 
for  anything  else."  His  general  contention  is  that,  whilst  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  serious  ills,  children  should 
be  habituated  to  endure  physical  hardships.  In  particular  he 
condemns  all  undue  protection  of  children,  since  the  aim  of 
physical  education  should  be  to  keep  the  "  body  in  strength  and 
vigour  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  obey  and  execute  the  orders  of 
the  mind."  He  recommends,  for  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
"plenty  of  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep,  plain  diet,  not  too  warm 
or  strait  clothing,  very  little  or  no  physic,  and  the  keeping  the 
hands  and  feet  cool." 

Moral  Education. — According  to  Locke,  just  "  as  the  strength 
of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hardships,  so  also 
does  that  of  the  mind/'  And  the  great  principle  of  all  virtue  and 
worth  is  placed  in  this  :-  "  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his 
own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow  what 
reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 
This  power  is  to  be  got  and  improved  by  custom,  made  easy 
and  familiar  by  an  early  practice."  Hence  children  are  to  be 
accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  submit  their  desires  and 
go  without  their  longings.  The  first  lesson  they  must  learn  is 
that  they  are  not  to  have  anything  because  it  pleases  them,  but 
because  it  is  thought  good  for  them. 

Further,  Locke  does  not  believe  that  the  moralisation  of  the 
child  can  be  effected  by  precepts  or  rules  which  must  always  be 
slipping  out  of  memory.  "  What  it  is  necessary  for  children  to 
do,  settle  in  them  by  an  indispensable  practice  as  often  as  occasions 
occur,  and  if  possible  make  occasions."  This  will  beget  habits 
which,  being  once  established,  will  operate  of  themselves,  easily 
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and  naturally,  without  the  assistance  of  memory.  Locke,  moreover, 
recommends  that  such  habits  should  be  formed  rather  by  kind 
words  and  gentle  admonition,  than  by  harsh  rebukes  and  chiding, 
and  that  too  many  habits  should  not  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Thus,  for  Locke,  the  aim  of  moral  education  is  to  form  certai 
habits  which,  by  practice,  must  be  woven  into  the  nature  of  the 
child.  When  we  ask  what  are  the  means  to  be  employed  by  the 
teacher  or  tutor  to  obtain  this  result,  Locke  answers  that  this 
is  to  be  secured  by  early  habituating  the  child  to  be  obedient  to 
his  superiors.  "  Would  you  have  your  son  obedient  to  you 
when  past  a  child,  be  sure  then  to  establish  the  authority  of  a 
father  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  submission  and  can  understand 
in  whose  power  he  is.  If  you  would  have  him  stand  in  awe  of 
you,  imprint  that  in  his  infancy  ;  and  as  he  approaches  more  to 
a  man,  admit  him  nearer  to  your  familiarity,  so  shall  you  have 
your  obedient  subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  your 
affectionate  friend  when  he  is  a  man."  "  Fear  and  awe/'  he  further 
declares,  "  ought  to  give  the  teacher  the  first  power  over  the 
minds  of  children,  and  love  and  friendship  in  riper  years  to  hold  it. 
Finally,  from  obedience  to  a  rational  and  just  external  authority 
the  youth  is  to  be  led  to  submit  his  desires  to  the  dictates  of 
reason.  The  method  of  effecting  this  passage  from  external 
authority  to  inward  rule  and  the  light  of  reason  is  to  make  the 
youth  sensitive  to  credit  and  shame.  When  this  has  been  done, 
then  the  educator  has  put  a  principle  into  him  which  will  influ- 
ence his  actions  when  he  is  not  present. 

Hence  we  find  that  whilst  Locke  admits  that  corporal  punish- 
ment may  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  this  authority  over 
the  mind  of  the  child,  yet,  when  once  established,  castigation  and 
chiding  are  harmful  rather  than  helpful.  In  particular,  Locke 
condemns  the  excessive  school  punishments  of  the  time  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  mastery  of  "  natural 
propensity  to  indulge  corporal  and  present  pleasure,  and  to 
avoid  pain  at  any  rate."  What  really  happens  is  that  the  pupil 
by  such  a  method  learns  to  balance  present  pleasure  as  against 
future  pains,  and  so  pain  and  pleasure  become  the  motives  to 
action  rather  than  the  consideration  of  what  reason  declares  as 
reasonable  and  right.  In  like  manner,  in  intellectual  education, 
the  higher  motives  to  work  are  first  to  be  employed,  and  recourse 
had  to  corporal  punishment  only  when  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Locke's  conclusion  is  that  "  beating  and  all  sorts  of 
slavish  and  corporal  punishments  are  not  the  discipline  to  be 
used  in  the  education  of  those  who  should  have  wise,  good,  and 
ingenuous  men,  and  therefore  very  rarely  to  be  employed,  and 
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that  only  on  great  occasions  and  in  cases  of  extremity.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  flatter  children  by  rewards  of  things  that  are 
pleasant  to  them  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  the  infliction 
of  corporal  pains  and  penalties." 

Intellectual  Education. — As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
Locke's  aim  here  is  to  produce  the  socially  efficient  individual 
rather  than  the  mere  scholar — the  man  practically  wise  in  the 
management  of  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.  The  method  here 
also  advocated  is  that  of  the  formation  of  good  intellectual  habits. 
This  position  is  not  prominent  in  the  Thoughts  on  Education  (pub- 
lished in  1693),  but  in  the  posthumous  work  On  the  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding,  the  dominant  and  ever-recurrent  theme  is 
that  intellectual  education  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  thought 
through  exercise  and  discipline.  "  We  are  born/'  Locke  writes, 
"  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  anything,  but  it 
is  only  the  exercise  of  these  powers  which  gives  us  ability  and 
skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection.  As  it  is  in 
the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice  makes  it  what  it  is,  and 
most  even  of  those  excellences  which  are  looked  on  as  natural 
endowments  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly, 
to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  only  to  that  pitch 
by  repeated  actions.  .  .  .  Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well, 
you  must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in  observing 
the  connection  of  ideas  and  in  following  them  in  train."  Hence 
he  advocates  that  all  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  should 
study  mathematics,  not  so  much  to  make  them  mathematicians, 
as  to  make  them  reasonable  creatures,  since,  according  to  Locke, 
no  study  is  better  fitted  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
individual. 

In  like  manner,  Locke  advocates  an  encyclopaedic  course  of 
study,  not  like  Comenius  or  Milton,  to  increase  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  variety  in  the  materials 
of  thought.  "  The  business  of  education/1  he  says,  "  is  not  to  make 
the  young  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and 
discipline  their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of  any 
when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it."  With  this  end  in  view, 
they  should  be  made  "  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and 
exercise  their  understanding  in  so  wide  a  variety  or  stock  of 
knowledge." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  dominant  conception 
of  Locke  throughout  is  that  the  business  of  education  should  be 
to  form,  through  exercise  and  discipline,  habits  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  that  intellectual  education  in  its  method  is  analogous 
to  that  of  physical  and  moral  education.  The  only  other  matters 
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of  importance  that  Locke  lays  down  are  that  the  mother  tongue 
should  be  first  taught,  and  that  the  teaching  of  French,  largely 
by  oral  methods,  should  precede  the  teaching  of  Latin. 
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V.    MODERN  EDUCATION.    SECOND  PERIOD:  FROM 
ROUSSEAU  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NEW  THOUGHT- 
MOVEMENTS    IN   EDUCATION 

THE  formalism  in  education  into  which  the  classical  tradition 
had  degenerated  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attacked  in  suc- 
cession by  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Milton,  Locke,  and  others ;  but 
their  criticisms  were,  in  the  main,  negative,  and  it  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  next  great 
movement  in  the  educational  thought  of  Europe  took  place. 
The  name  most  closely  connected  with  this  new  development  was 
that  of  Rousseau. 

But  before  endeavouring  to  understand  the  main  features 
of  the  educational  movement  of  which  Rousseau  was  the  initiator, 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  or  two  at  another  great  intellectual 
movement,  not  directly  educational,  which  had  its  origin  in 
France  during  the  time  at  which  Rousseau  wrote,  and  which  at 
least  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  new  educational 
ideas  of  the  time.  This  intellectual  movement  is  now  called  the 
Enlightenment,  and  Voltaire  was  its  leader.  Negatively,  we  may 
say,  the  leaders  of  the  Enlightenment  had  two  main  aims  in  view. 
In  the  first  place,  the  movement  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to  weaken  throughout 
Europe  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  According 
to  these  writers,  the  Church  had  failed  as  a  social  reforming  force  ; 
it  had  become  morally  corrupt,  and  had  allied  itself  as  an  upholder 
of  all  the  abuses  of  the  existing  aristocracy.  It  had,  in  short, 
become  worldly  in  the  worst  usage  of  the  term,  and  so  had  failed 
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as  a  moral  and  regenerating  agency.  Moreover,  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  Church  was  the  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  placed  every  obstacle  possible 
in  the  path  of  the  liberation  of  the  reason  of  man  from  the  domi- 
nation of  external  authority. 

The  second  negative  aim  of  this  movement  was  its  endeavour 
to  overthrow  the  Catholic  theology,  with  its  obscurant  dogmas 
and  doctrines,  and  the  method  employed,  especially  by  Voltaire, 
was  to  cast  ridicule  upon  these  doctrines,  and  to  show  that,  when 
worked  out  to  their  logical  conclusions,  they  led  us  into  absurd 
or  contradictory  propositions.  Positively,  the  aim  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  lay  down  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  spheres 
of  knowledge  and  of  practice  the  human  reason  and  the  unaided 
human  intelligence,  and  as  a  consequence  the  leaders  refused  to 
accept  either  the  authority  of  a  Church  or  the  authority  of  past 
experience.  Politically,  the  Enlightenment  was  the  assertion  of 
individualism — of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  determine  his 
conduct  by  the  light  of  his  own  unaided  reason. 

Further,  the  movement  was  an  attempt  to  replace  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth  and  ecclesiastical  position  by  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect.  For  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  were  ever  anxious  for 
royal  favours  and  for  public  recognition.  They  desired  to  govern, 
and  to  replace  the  leaders  of  the  time  by  men  whose  chief  claim 
to  pre-eminence  lay  in  their  intellectual  worth.  Hence,  as  a 
consequence,  the  leaders  of  the  Enlightenment  tended  to  over- 
emphasise the  intellectual  aim  of  education,  and,  moreover, 
morality  was  considered  by  them  to  be  of  comparatively  minor 
importance,  so  long  as  the  manners  and  the  conventions  of  society 
were  outwardly  observed. 

What  has  given  Voltairism  an  evil  name,  which  has  persisted 
down  to  the  present  day,  was  the  method  employed  of  casting 
ridicule  upon  the  various  observances  and  doctrines  of  religion  ; 
and  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  forgot  that  the  outward  forms  in 
which  a  religion  expresses  itself  are  but  embodiments — it  may 
be  imperfect — of  certain  fundamental  needs  of  man  which  are  at 
the  root  of  the  Catholic  and  every  religion. 

Now,  Rousseau  is  at  one  with  Voltaire  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Enlightenment  in  his  condemnation  of  all  existing  authority,  and 
he  further  contends  that  civil  society  exerts  an  evil  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  individual.  For,  as  civil  society,  according 
to  Rousseau,  is  the  outcome  of  the  invention  of  private  property, 
thus  by  the  creation  of  the  right  of  private  property,  it  has  resulted 
that  some  have  obtained  power  over  others.  That  is  to  say, 
Rousseau  conceives  of  a  simpler  state  of  society,  which  preceded 
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the  institution  of  civil  society,  in  which  no  right  to  property 
existed,  and  in  which  men  lived  simple  and  harmonious  lives, 
co-operating  with  each  other  in  the  attainment  of  common  ends. 
Hence  Rousseau's  demand  is  not  so  much  for  the  destruction  of 
the  existing  social  state,  as  for  its  reconstruction  on  simpler  and 
more  natural  lines.  So  likewise  in  education,  civil  society  is 
ever  imposing  upon  the  young  its  restrictions  and  its  demands, 
and  hence  a  natural  education  is  one  which  ought  to  be  carried 
on  apart  from  the  influences  of  society,  and  which  leaves  the  child 
to  be  educated  mainly  by  means  of  the  experiences  derived  through 
contact  with  the  sense-impressions  which  nature  so  liberally 
provides. 

Again,  and  in  the  second  place,  Rousseau  is  at  one  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Enlightenment  in  their  contention  that  the  individual 
should  be  the  sole  judge  in  all  conduct,  and  that  authority  as 
mere  authority,  i.e.  as  an  externally  imposed  authority,  has  no 
claim  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  But,  whereas 
Voltaire  has  emphasised  the  individual  reason  or  intelligence  as 
the  sole  judge  of  conduct,  Rousseau  rather  seeks  the  justification 
for  right  conduct  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  instinctive  needs  and 
desires  of  our  human  nature.  In  education,  this  leads,  of  course, 
to  the  contention  that  the  needs  and  instincts  of  the  child  are 
the  sole  guides  as  to  what  knowledge  should  be  imparted,  and 
their  satisfaction  the  only  sound  criterion  of  successful  method. 
Hence  a  second  meaning  of  the  maxim  that  education  should  be 
according  to  nature  is  that  education,  both  as  regards  its  matter 
and  its  methods,  must  be  tested  by  its  success  or  non-success  in 
satisfying  inherent  needs  or  interests. 

Now,  the  new  truth  which  Rousseau  gave  to  educational 
thought  may  be  thus  stated.  We  must  no  longer,  as  in  the  past, 
pay  the  principal  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  adult  com- 
munity as  to  what  they  consider  it  necessary  that  the  child 
should  learn — i.e.  the  curriculum,  which  always  expresses  the 
social  demands  of  the  time,  must  no  longer  dominate  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child. 

As  against  this,  Rousseau  insisted  that  in  education  we  must 
study  the  nature  of  the  child — his  needs,  his  instincts,  his  natural 
interests — and  that  these  must  be  the  starting-points  of  all  our 
methods  in  teaching.  As  Professor  Hudson  points  out,  "  Rousseau 
seized  the  truth  that  education  should  be  progressive,  that  a  real 
systemof  education  must  adjust  itself  to  the  unfolding  needs  of  mind 
and  character,  and  that  the  common  habit  of  treating  the  child 
from  the  first  as  if  he  were  an  empty  adult  to  be  filled  up  with  in- 
formation was  a  ludicrous  and  fatal  mistake."  For  the  education 
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of  the  past  had  taken  no  account  of  the  instincts  or  interests  of 
the  child  ;  it  had  looked  at  education  from  the  adult  point  of 
view,  and  had,  as  a  consequence,  forced  the  child  to  learn  what 
was  deemed  necessary  for  adult  life.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
Rousseau,  the  instinctive  needs  and  interests  of  the  child  are  the 
guides  as  to  what  he  shall  learn,  when  he  shall  learn  it,  and  how 
he  shall  learn  it.  Again,  in  the  past,  all  debate  on  education  had 
centred  round  either  the  subjects  of  school  instruction,  or  as  to 
whether  this  subject-matter  should  have  for  its  aim  discipline 
or  utility.  Rousseau  reminds  us  that  the  centre  of  interest  is 
the  development  of  the  innate  powers  of  the  child's  nature. 

Hence  Rousseau  is  also  the  founder  of  the  modern  educa- 
tional doctrine  that  interest  is  the  guide  to  all  sound  educational 
method,  and  that  since  these  innate  interests  emerge  in  a  pro- 
gressive order,  education  is,  or  should  be,  a  process  of  development 
in  which  knowledge  is  sought  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  human 
need  and  for  the  realisation  of  a  social  purpose.  It  was  this  line 
of  thought — viz.  that  education  was  essentially  a  process  of 
development,  and  that  the  subject-matter  of  education  is  valuable 
mainly  in  so  far  as  it  aids  and  furthers  this  development — that 
was  taken  up  and  carried  further  in  the  educational  theories  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

In  a  third  sense,  Rousseau  and  his  followers  may  be  said  to 
be  naturalists  in  education.  From  the  contention  that  directly 
experienced  knowledge  is  the  only  knowledge  that  is  really 
educative,  and  that  knowledge  from  books  or  from  the  utterance 
of  the  teacher  is  second-hand  and  of  subordinate  importance, 
arises  the  fact  that  naturalistic  studies  are  placed  in  the  fore- 
front and  humanistic  studies  in  the  background  in  the  devisal 
of  school  curricula.  But  it  is  well  to  note  that  this  insistence 
on  direct  experience  as  a  factor  in  education  has  been  the  chief 
force  in  the  improvement  of  school  methods,  in  the  introduction 
of  practical  subjects  into  the  school,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  school  texts. 

But  further,  Rousseau  was  a  naturalist  in  his  deep  love  of 
nature,  and  in  his  belief  that  nature  is  Divine.  In  this  sense  he 
was  the  originator  in  modern  times  of  the  Romantic  School  in 
literature  ;  and  the  inspirer  of  the  development  in  poetry  of 
which  our  own  Wordsworth  is  perhaps  the  best  exponent. 

The  Influence  of  German  Philosophy  on  the  Educational  Thought 
of  the  Time. — According  to  Rousseau  and  his  successors,  the 
object  of  education  was  the  development  of  the  innate  nature 
of  the  child  without  reference  to  the  future  demands  of  the 
community.  To  some  extent,  Kant  (q.v.)  also  adopts  a  similar 
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position,  and  thus  we  have  a  cosmopolitan  ideal  of  the  good  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  laid  down  as  the  main  object  of  all  our 
educational  efforts.  But  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  next 
great  movement  in  the  educational  thought  of  Europe  was  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  conception  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  the  means  of  education  ;  that  the  organisation  of  educa- 
tion in  all  its  grades  is  the  business  of  the  State  ;  and  that  the 
aims  of  education  should  be  so  conceived  as  to  aid  in  the  attainment 
hereafter  of  the  national  ideal.  This  new  conception  first  arose 
in  Germany  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  organisation  of  education  was  thereupon  undertaken  in 
order  that,  by  its  means,  the  State  might  be  raised  from  its  then 
lowly  position  to  be  one  of  the  world-powers  of  Europe. 

The  national  circumstances  of  Germany,  then  suffering  from 
her  many  defeats  at  the  hands  of  France,  were  one  cause  which 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  this  new  conception,  but  it  was  power- 
fully supported  by  the  teachings  first  of  Fichte  (q.v.),  and  thereafter 
of  Hegel  (?.*>•)•  For  one  dominant  characteristic  in  the  philosophy 
of  both  these  writers  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  welfare  and  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  firstfruits  of  this  new 
ideal  was  the  establishment  of  the  new  Universities  of  Berlin 
(1809),  of  Breslau  (1811),  of  Bonn  (1818),  and  of  Munich  (1826) ; 
the  main  aim  of  these  new  endowments  was  the  provision  of 
means  of  sound  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  opportunities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  scientific  research.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  German  nation  undertook  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
both  their  elementary  and  higher  school  systems,  inspired  by  the 
idea  "  that  the  nation  which  in  all  its  classes  possesses  the  most 
varied  and  thorough  education  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest/'  and,  as  early  as  1825,  we  have 
the  first  Cabinet  order  referring  to  compulsory  attendance  of  all 
children  at  school. 

This  new  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  education 
spread  gradually  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
adopted  with  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness.  In  England, 
partly  due  to  the  national  character,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
English  philosophy  has  been  mainly  of  an  individualistic  ten- 
dency, the  idea  of  the  correlation  of  the  educational  aim  to  the 
national  ideal  has  been  of  much  slower  growth,  and  even  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  that  the  nation  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  secure  the  means  for 
the  higher  scientific  and  technical  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  country. 
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Along  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  education,  there  has  arisen  the 
tendency  to  discount  the  ideal  that  education  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  child  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  insist  that 
the  social  purpose  of  education  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
From  this  it  has  followed  that  the  place  of  knowledge  in  the 
education  and  development  of  the  child  has  again  been  reasserted. 
From  different  points  of  view,  Herbart  (q.v.)  and  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.v.)  may  be  taken  as  exponents  of  the  position  that  in  education 
the  matter  and  the  method  of  acquisition  are  all-important. 

THE    NATURALISTIC  TENDENCY    IN    EDUCATION 

ROUSSEAU  (1712-1788) 
The  Founder  of  Modern  Educational  Theory 

Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1712,  and  died  in  1788.  The 
significance  of  Rousseau  for  educational  theory,  as  well  as  for 
the  wider  political,  religious,  and  philosophical  problems  which 
ever  engage  the  attention  of  man,  lies  in  the  antagonistic  and 
revolutionary  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards  all  existing 
institutions,  ethical,  social,  and  educational.  He  condemns  all 
authority  and  tradition  as  exerting  a  wholly  evil  influence  upon 
the  development  of  mankind.  Man,  he  declares,  by  nature  is 
wholly  good  ;  but  society  is  wholly  corrupt.  This  is  the  con- 
tention which  underlies  the  Discourse  of  1750  on  the  influences 
of  the  sciences  on  the  purification  or  corruption  of  manners.  It 
is  the  same  theme  which  is  elaborated  in  the  Discourse  of  1753 
on  the  origin  of  the  causes  of  inequality  amongst  men.  Through- 
out his  writings,  moreover,  this  is  the  dominating  conception, 
and  it  again  finds  expression  in  the  opening  words  of  his  6  mile  : 
"  Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Author 
of  Nature  ;  but  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man. 
Man  will  have  nothing  as  nature  made  it — not  even  man  ;  like 
a  saddle-horse,  man  must  be  trained  for  man's  service  ;  he  must 
be  made  ever  according  to  his  fancy,  like  a  tree  in  the  garden.1' 

This  negation  and  denial  of  the  value  of  all  authority  and 
all  tradition  Rousseau  carried  into  every  field  of  thought  and 
action,  and  in  1762  he  published  the  £mile,  in  which  he 
uproots  whatever  is  traditional  in  education  and  in  religion. 
Civilisation  and  all  its  products  are  wholly  bad,  and  the  only 
cure  and  remedy  for  the  ills  from  which  man  suffers  is  to  return 
to  nature,  and  to  be  obedient  to  nothing  else  save  the  laws  of 
nature. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  principle  in  the  thought  of 
Rousseau  is  that  man  is  capable  from  his  own  particular  sense- 
experiences,  and  through  the  exercise  of  his  individual  reason, 
without  the  aid  of  the  already  established  race-experience, 
(i)  of  attaining  to  all  knowledge,  and  (2)  of  discerning  the  laws 
of  nature,  which,  when  discovered,  are  to  be  the  only  guides  to 
action,  and  the  only  controls  over  conduct.  This  leads  to  the 
position  that  all  civil  or  moral  government  which  is  not  directly 
the  outcome  of  the  individual's  own  experience  is  an  alien  and 
external  authority,  and  therefore  wholly  bad.  Similarly,  as 
regards  knowledge,  only  that  knowledge  is  real  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  individual's  own  experience,  which  has  been  self- 
acquired  and  self-attained.  All  else  is  foreign  and  external,  and 
hinders  rather  than  helps  the  development  of  the  individual. 

The  Main  Characteristics  of  Rousseau's  Educational  Theory. — 
— In  the  first  place,  Rousseau  lays  down  that  the  educator, 
whether  parent  or  teacher,  must  endeavour  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  mistake, 
he  asserts,  to  suppose  that  a  child  is  a  miniature  adult,  moved  by 
needs  and  interests  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  the  fully-formed 
individual.  Rather,  we  must  say,  that  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  child  are  different  in  kind  from  those  of  the  adult,  and  that 
which  naturally  interests  the  adult  may  not  necessarily  secure 
the  interest  of  the  child. 

From  this  principle,  two  present-day  results  have  followed. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  now  more  attention  paid  to,  and  greater 
interest  taken  in,  the  study  of  the  mental  life  and  development 
of  the  child,  and  the  endeavour  made  to  understand  and  to  classify 
the  natural  instincts  or  interests  in  their  progressive  order  of 
development.  This  phase  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Rousseau 
tends,  however,  at  times,  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  and  the 
interests  enumerated  are  of  a  fanciful  rather  than  of  a  real 
nature.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  great  improvement  in 
the  class-books  now  in  use  in  schools.  There  is  a  genuine  attempt 
now  made  to  arrange  the  subject-matter  in  a  psychological  rather 
than  in  a  logical  order,  i.e.  to  adapt  the  subject-matter  to  the 
stage  of  mental  development  of  the  child.  Here  again  the 
present-day  danger  is  that,  in  the  attempt  to  suit  the  subject- 
matter  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupil,  we  may  make  the 
subject-matter  too  easy  of  assimilation  and  remove  too  many 
obstacles  from  the  child's  path.  This  tendency,  however,  is  to 
some  extent  a  reaction  from  the  disciplinary  conception  of  edu- 
cation, which  tended  to  over-emphasise  the  need  of  overcoming 
difficulties  in  the  educative  process. 
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A  second  principle  of  Rousseau's  theory  is  that  the  aim  or 
purpose  of  education  should  be  the  development  of  the  innate 
powers  or  capacities  of  the  child,  and  that  instruction  or  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  means  to  this  end.  In  this  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  education  Rousseau  assumes  (i)  that  the 
natural  instincts  or  impulses  of  the  human  individual  are  origin- 
ally directed  to  good  and  worthy  ends,  and  (2)  that  when  they 
are  directed  into  wrong  channels,  then  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
evil  influences  of  society.  Hence,  since  society  always  exerts  an 
evil  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  child,  the  restrictions 
of  society  should  be  altogether  done  away  with,  or  at  least  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  From  this  position  certain  results  follow. 

Physical  Education. — Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
early  upbringing  of  children,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
allow  room  for  the  full  and  free  development  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  For  anything  which  hinders  this  development  is 
contrary  to  nature.  Hence  Rousseau  condemns  all  formal 
gymnastic  training  as  purely  artificial  and  as  imposing  a  restraint 
upon  the  free  development  of  the  body.  Similarly,  the  clothing 
of  children  should  be  so  designed  as  to  allow  for  the  free  movement 
of  the  body. 

Intellectual  Education. — In  intellectual  education  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  to  seek  and  to  discover  all  knowledge  for 
himself,  and  to  base  his  beliefs  on  his  own  verified  sense- 
experience.  For  knowledge  imparted  to  the  child  by  another,  and 
upon  authority,  is  something  imparted  from  without,  and  hinders 
rather  than  helps  free  intellectual  development.  This  is  the 
principle  at  the  basis  of  the  so-called  heuristic  method  of  teaching 
advocated  by  Herbert  Spencer  (q.v.)  and  others. 

Moral  Education. — Similarly,  in  the  moral  training  of  the 
child,  all  control  over  conduct  must  be  the  result  of  the  child's 
own  experience.  And  since  the  reference  to  any  consequence 
inflicted  by  society  is  not  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  only 
consequences  which  can  be  appealed  to  are  those  which  affect, 
pleasurably  or  painfully,  the  physical  interests  of  the  child. 
Hence  arises  the  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  natural  conse- 
quences which  asserts  that  the  only  consequences  which  appeal 
to  the  child  and  which  can  be  used  as  controls  over  conduct  are 
those  which  affect  his  bodily  or  material  welfare.  For  it  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Rousseau's  theory  that  children  are 
unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for  conduct,  and  that,  therefore, 
appeals  to  reason  are  vain. 

Religious  Education. — In  like  manner,  in  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  nothing  is  to  be  imparted  on  mere  authority, 
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or  on  the  ground  of  a  special  revelation.  Any  religious  teaching, 
anything  which  the  youth  is  taught  to  believe  of  the  existence 
or  nature  of  God,  must  be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  nature 
— i.e.  Rousseau's  religious  education  is  a  form  of  natural  religion. 

From  this  second  principle  follows  the  third  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Rousseau's  theory.  Since  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  follows  that  the  imparting  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
principal  thing,  but  that  its  acquisition  must  be  made  instrumental 
to  his  development.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  kind  of  knowledge 
to  be  imparted  at  each  and  every  stage  must  be  determined  by 
the  present  needs  or  interests  of  the  child.  From  this  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  needs  which  seek  satisfaction  during  early  life  are 
those  concerned  with  bodily  or  sensuous  needs,  and  hence  early 
education  should  be  directed  towards  the  development  of  the 
body  and  of  the  senses  of  the  child.  This  can  best  be  effected  by 
relying  wholly  on  the  reactions  evoked  by  natural  stimuli.  Hence, 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  life,  Rousseau  lays  down  that 
education  should  be  negative,  i.e.  there  should  be  no  formal 
teaching,  and  that  the  entire  period  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  social  relations  through  the  sense- 
experiences  of  the  child.  After  twelve,  direct  instruction  is 
allowed.  Later,  the  pupil  is  to  acquire,  also  through  direct  experi- 
ence, a  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  dealing  with  the  structure 
of  society. 

Rousseau's  Conception  of  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Woman's 
Education. — In  considering  the  education  of  Emile,  Rousseau  lays 
down  the  principle  that  we  should  follow  nature,  and  by  this 
he  means,  in  one  aspect  at  least,  that  the  boy  was  not  merely  to 
learn  of  and  from  nature,  but  that  his  education  was  to  be  carried 
on  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  all  human  interference,  and 
without  any  specific  reference  to  any  social  purpose  which  might 
hereafter  be  realised  by  means  of  his  education.  The  aim  was 
to  develop  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individual  boy  by 
or  through  the  reactions  of  nature,  and  this  development  was  to  be 
undertaken  for  itself  alone  and  without  reference  to  any  ulterior 
aim. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  education  of 
women,  Rousseau  entirely  reverses  the  position.  Instead  of  laying 
down,  as  we  should  have  supposed  he  would,  that  a  woman 
has  an  equal  right  with  man  to  the  development  of  all  the  poten- 
tialities of  her  individual  nature,  and  that  she  should  be  educated 
at  first  without  reference  to  any  special  function  which  she  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform  in  after  life,  we  find  that  her  education 
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throughout  is  to  be  dictated  by  the  consideration  that  she  is 
naturally  meant  hereafter  to  become  the  wife  and  companion 
of  a  man.  Woman  is  specially  constituted  to  please  man,  and 
hence  her  whole  education  must  be  made  relative  to  this  final  end. 
Herein,  according  to  Rousseau,  will  woman  find  her  true  happi- 
ness, and  nowhere  else.  "  To  please  men,  to  be  useful  to  them, 
to  make  themselves  loved  and  honoured  by  them,  to  educate 
them  when  young,  to  care  for  them  when  grown  old,  to  counsel 
them,  to  console  them,  and  to  make  life  agreeable  and  sweet 
to  them,  these  are  the  duties  of  women  at  all  times,  and  what 
should  be  taught  them  from  their  infancy." 

Having  laid  down  the  end  of  woman's  life  and  education  in 
these  terms,  we  can  quite  easily  understand  how  Rousseau  con- 
siders gentleness,  docility,  and  a  meek  submissiveness  to  be  the 
chief  characteristics  desirable  in  a  woman,  and  that,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  spiritually,  she  is  to  be  in  entire  subjection  to  man. 
Incapable,  he  says,  "  of  judging  for  herself  on  any  matter  of 
morals  or  theology,  she  is  to  accept  the  decision  of  father  or  husband 
as  if  it  had  the  binding  authority  of  the  Church."  Every  girl,  he 
asserts,  ought  to  follow  the  religion  of  her  mother,  and  every 
wife  that  of  her  husband.  Independence  and  originality  are  the 
two  vices  which  women  ought  to  shun,  and  "  a  woman  of  culture 
is  to  be  avoided  like  a  pestilence  ;  she  is  the  plague  of  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  friends,  her  servants,  everybody." 

If  now  we  consider  the  subjects  and  methods  of  education 
by  which  this  being  is  to  be  made  fit  to  be  the  servant  of  and 
to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  mankind,  we  find  that  those  sub- 
jects are  to  be  chosen  which  aid  and  increase  her  powers  to  please, 
and  that  any  method  of  education  which  would  tend  to  make 
her  independent,  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own,  is  to  be  sedulously 
avoided ;  for  to  Rousseau,  while  man's  life  is  or  ought  to  be  guided 
by  reason,  woman's  conduct  is  or  ought  to  be  directed  by  senti- 
ment. At  the  beginning,  a  girl's  education  must  resemble  that 
of  a  boy's — the  first  culture  ought  to  be  that  of  the  body,  for  this 
order  is  common  to  both  the  sexes.  But  the  object  of  the  culture 
is  in  each  case  different.  In  the  physical  education  of  a  boy, 
the  object  aimed  at  should  be  the  development  of  strength  ; 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  case  of  a  girl  is  the  development 
of  physical  and  personal  charm.  Again,  while  boys  are  being 
taught  to  read  and  write,  girls  ought  to  learn  to  sew,  to  embroider, 
and  to  design ;  for  in  this  they  will  take  a  real  and  genuine 
interest,  because  they  perceive  that  these  talents  will  one  day 
be  of  service  to  them  in  adorning  their  own  persons.  Later,  a 
girl  ought  to  be  taught  dancing,  singing,  and  any  other  accom- 
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plishments  which  may  increase  her  charm,  and  render  her  more 
fit  to  wage  successfully  the  unequal  combat  she  eternally  carries 
on  with  mankind. 

But  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Rousseau's  conception  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  study  of  women. 
Unfit,  so  he  tells  us,  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  speculative 
sciences,  with  insufficient  power  of  attention  to  do  accurate 
work  in  the  exact  sciences,  with  but  a  limited  power  also  of 
attaining  to  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  physical  sciences, 
there  is  one  science,  however,  of  which  every  woman  who  wishes 
to  succeed  in  the  world  must  make  a  profound  study.  This  is 
the  science  of  man — not  of  man  in  general,  of  abstract  man,  but 
of  the  living  concrete  men  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact. 
She  must  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  the  men  who  surround  her, 
the  mind  of  the  men  to  whom  she  is  subject,  either  by  law  or 
opinion.  With  this  end  in  view,  she  must  study  their  looks,  their 
actions,  their  gestures,  their  conversation,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  penetrate  to  and  interpret  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  which  these  signs  are  the  outward  expression,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  adapt  her  own  conduct  so  as  to  give  rise  to  corre- 
sponding feelings  which  will  be  pleasing  to  them.  "  The  world 
of  men  is  woman's  book :  when  she  reads  it  wrongly,  it  is  her 
fault,  or  some  passion  blinds  her." 
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PESTALOZZI  (1746-1827) 
The  Reformer  of  the  Elementary  School 


Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1746,  and,  after  a  long,  eventful, 
and  troubled  life,  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  the 
history  of  educational  thought  he  stands  midway  between  Rous- 
seau and  Frpebel.  From  the  former  he  received  many  of  his 
educational  ideas,  and  throughout  his  long  life  he  was  vainly 
striving  to  formulate,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  principles 
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which  afterwards  were  more  clearly  and  philosophically  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  the  latter. 

Leading  Characteristics  of  Pestalozzi's  Educational  Theory.— 
He  agrees  with  Rousseau  that  the  methods  of  education  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  nature,  and  that  education 
should  be  a  process  of  self-development ;  but  he  could  not,  with 
Rousseau,  see  that  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  man's  nature 
were  wholly  directed  towards  good,  and  that  therefore  all  re- 
striction upon  the  child's  activities  was  evil,  although  he  believed 
that  the  tendencies  towards  good  in  the  child  were  more  powerful 
than  those  towards  evil. 

Late  in  life,  in  1801,  Pestalozzi  came  to  a  true  conception  of 
human  nature.  "  Man,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  being  of  a  threefold 
nature  ;  there  are  three  distinct  men  in  every  man — the  animal 
man,  the  social  man,  and  the  moral  man.  The  animal  man  is 
the  work  of  nature  ;  he  is  a  slave  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but 
is  kindly,  straightforward,  and  simple  in  his  ways.  This  simple, 
primitive  type  predominates  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
and  in  that  of  humanity.  The  social  man  is  not  merely  the  work 
of  nature,  he  is  also,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree,  the  product 
of  society,  for  it  is  society  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  by  limiting 
his  liberty,  and  by  subjecting  him  to  law,  custom,  and  opinion. 
If  childhood  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  animal  man,  boyhood 
and  youth  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  social  man, 
for  it  is  upon  the  boy  and  the  youth  that  teachers  and  professors, 
schools  and  colleges,  lay  hands  to  fashion  them  to  their  liking. 
Moreover,  the  animal  man  is  restless  under  the  control  of  the 
social  man,  and  hence  the  social  State,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  ending  of  strife,  only  alters  its  direction,  and  so  it  has  happened 
that  whilst  the  State  has  done  much  for  the  progress  of  order, 
security,  industry,  science,  and  art,  yet  it  has  been  powerless  to 
improve  the  heart  of  man,  and  hence  the  moral  man  is  not  the 
work  of  society,  but  of  himself."  "  A  man's  progress,"  he  writes, 
"  is  real,  and  his  activity  of  value  to  himself  "  and  to  others  "  only 
when  he  is  self-formed ;  then  only  has  he  a  distinct  individuality, 
with  heart  and  mind  no  longer  the  slaves,  either  of  animal 
instinct,  or  of  the  prejudice  of  society."  Hence,  while  for  Pesta- 
lozzi, as  for  Rousseau,  the  aim  of  education  should  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  innate  nature  of  the  child,  for  the  former  the 
development  of  the  moral  side  is  the  chief  aim,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  self-developing  of  the  individual 
by  himself. 

From  this  position  follows  a  second  characteristic  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's educational  theory.  He  believed  that  the  moral  and 
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religious  education  of  the  child  is  much  more  important  than  hi 
mere  intellectual  development.  Rousseau  had  already  attempted 
to  express  a  similar  truth,  and  about  the  same  time  as  Pestalozzi 
wrote,  Kant  (q.v.),  in  Germany,  was  laying  down  that,  in  the 
education  of  the  youth,  the  formation  of  moral  character  should 
be  made  the  chief  aim,  and  that  increase  of  knowledge  an 
development  of  intellectual  power  are  good  only  in  so  far  as  the 
are  used  in  the  service  of  the  good  will  or  the  good  character. 

From  these  two  positions  follows  a  third  characteristic,  viz. 
Pestalozzi's  unbounded  faith  in  the  good  effects  that  would  ensue 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  being  rightly  educated.  Throughout 
his  long  life — a  life  full  of  failure,  of  sorrow,  and  of  hopes  un- 
realised and  unfulfilled — Pestalozzi  never  lost  his  faith  in  the 
"  divine  efficacy  "  of  education  as  a  means  of  alleviating  and 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Along  with  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  a  social 
factor  tending  to  improve  and  to  elevate  the  life  of  the  masses, 
we  have,  as  a  fourth  and  personal  characteristic,  an  infinite  love 
for  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  an  infinite  compassion  for 
the  hard  lot  of  the  children  of  the  very  poor.  Out  of  these  char- 
acteristics sprang  the  Pestalozzian  contention  that  teaching  is 
not  the  essential  principle,  nor  the  chief  thing  in  education,  but 
love  and  sympathy.  For  Pestalozzi,  the  forces  most  powerful 
in  forming  character  are  faith  and  love  ;  the  forces  of  the  heart 
are  ever  more  potent  than  the  forces  of  the  head,  or,  as  we  should 
put  it  in  our  more  modern  phraseology,  the  moral  and  emotional 
influences  of  home  and  of  society  are  far  more  powerful  in  deter- 
mining what  we  shall  hereafter  become  than  the  mere  intellectual 
forces  of  society. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  a  fifth  characteristic  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's philosophy,  viz.  the  great  value  which  he  attached  to 
home  education,  for  he  believed  (i)  that  the  home  is  the  true 
basis  of  all  education,  (2)  that  it  gives  the  best  moral  training, 
whether  for  public  or  private  life,  and  (3)  that  the  education  which 
fits  a  man  for  his  profession  and  position  in  the  State  should 
be  made  subordinate  to  the  education  which  is  necessary  for 
domestic  happiness.  This  is  the  theme  worked  out  in  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,  in  which  we  have  depicted  the  gradual  reformation 
of  a  village  through  the  influence  mainly  of  Gertrude  and  her 
system  of  home  education,  and  this  becomes  the  basis  upon  which 
the  village  school  is  established. 

Pestalozzi  saw  the  mass  of  the  people  about  him  sunk  in 
poverty,  in  degradation,  and  in  vice,  and  he  realised  the  truth 
that  the  economic  improvement  of  a  people  will  be  of  little  or  no 
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avail  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  moral  improve- 
ment ;  or,  as  he  more  frequently  puts  it,  it  is  through  the  moral 
improvement  of  a  people  that  alone  we  can  ensure  that  any 
economic  betterment  will  be  a  good  and  will  be  maintained. 
Hence  his  insistence  on  the  moral  improvement  and  elevation  of 
the  home,  if  any  economic  betterment  is  to  have  a  lasting  result. 

The  Pestalozzian  Method  of  Education. — As  we  have  already 
seen,  for  Pestalozzi  the  only  method  in  education  is  the  method 
of  nature,  and  he  tells  us  more  than  once  that,  in  education,  there 
cannot  be  more  than  one  right  method,  and  this  must  be  based 
on  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.  But  of  bad  methods  there  may 
be  an  infinite  number,  and  the  inferiority  of  each  increases  in 
the  measure  that  it  departs  from  the  laws  of  nature.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  claim  that  he  or  any  other  man  has  reached  the  one 
true  method,  but  he  informs  us  that  it  is  his  constant  endeavour 
to  try  to  approximate  to  the  true  method,  and  that  by  the  fruits 
of  his  teaching  must  his  success  or  non-success  be  measured. 
Now,  although  Pestalozzi  often  identifies  human  development 
with  plant  development,  and  conceives  of  the  activity  of  the 
child  as  analogous  to  the  activity  of  a  plant,  yet  what  he  really 
is  endeavouring  to  do  is,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  psychologise  edu- 
cation/' i.e.  to  analyse  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  laws  of 
mental  development,  and  upon  these  to  base  the  practice  of 
teaching.  In  this  search,  he  discovered  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  the  mental  life  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis 
of  his  method. 

The  Pestalozzian  method  is  a  method  which  simply  follows 
the  path  of  nature,  in  the  sense  that  it  leads  the  child  slowly 
and  gradually  by  his  own  efforts  from  sense-impressions  to 
abstract  ideas — e.g.  the  first  elements  of  geography  were 
taught  from  the  direct  observation  of  the  rivers  and  valleys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  children  gathered  in  baskets 
the  clay  which  was  found  on  one  side  of  the  valley  ;  on  their 
return  to  school  they  reproduced  in  clay  what  they  had  seen. 
Day  by  day,  this  was  carried  on  until  the  relief  model  was  finished, 
and  only  then  were  they  shown  the  map,  which  they  now 
could  understand.  Similarly,  geometry  and  arithmetic  were 
treated  in  the  concrete,  and  the  scholars  led  to  formulate  the 
definitions  and  rules  for  themselves — i.e.  things  were  to  be  taught 
before  or  along  with  the  words  ;  the  concrete  before  the  abstract. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  his  method  was  that 
the  teacher  is  to  be  rather  the  co-operator  with  the  pupil  than 
the  master.  His  business  is  to  aid  the  child  when  hi  difficulties, 
to  direct  him  into  the  right  way,  and  to  guide  him  to  the  correct 
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result.  As  one  of  the  reporters  on  the  Pestalozzian  school  system 
remarked,  the  master  "  seemed  rather  to  learn  with  the  children 
than  to  teach  them  with  authority." 

The  third  fundamental  principle  of  his  method,  which  after- 
wards formed  one  of  the  bases  of  the  theory  of  Froebel,  was  that, 
truly  to  interest  the  child,  we  must  evoke  his  constructive  powers 
— that  is,  a  child  is  only  really  interested  when  he  is  actively 
reconstructing  either  negatively  or  positively.  He  loves  to 
take  things  to  pieces  and  then  to  reconstruct  them  again  into 
a  new  whole.  Moreover,  this  constructive  activity  may  be  either 
directed  to  the  practical  or  the  perceptual,  or  to  imaginative  or 
theoretical  reconstruction  of  the  data  supplied. 

Fourthly,  "all  instruction  must  be  based  on  intuition."  In 
all  experience,  whether  of  the  outer  world  or  the  inner,  we  may 
have  direct  experience  of  the  thing,  and  also  direct  experience  of 
its  relation  to  something  else.  The  mind  not  only  perceives  an 
object,  but  connects  it  with  another,  and  the  immediate  or  direct 
perception  of  this  relation  is  what  is  called  intuition.  So  that 
the  maxim  "  All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  intuition " 
means  not  merely  that  all  instruction  of  facts  must  be  based  on 
sense-experience,  but,  further,  that  all  instruction  of  mediate 
relations  must  be  based  on  some  directly  perceived  or  immediate 
relation.  An  example  will  best  illustrate  this.  Give  a  child  two 
triangles  equal  in  every  respect.  Then  what  he  perceives  is  two 
triangles.  Ask  him  to  superimpose  one  upon  the  other,  and  at 
once  he  perceives  directly  the  truth  that  the  triangles  are  equal. 
It  is  a  direct  perception  and  a  direct  intuition  of  the  identity  of 
two  sets  of  relations  arrived  at  not  mediately,  by  way  of  proof, 
but  immediately.  Moreover,  all  truths  must  be  based  on  some 
such  bedrock  of  immediacy. 

Lastly  and  negatively,  Pestalozzi's  ever-constant  cry  is 
"Never  teach  a  child  words  until  he  understands  the  things. 
To  have  a  knowledge  of  words  with  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
things  which  they  represent,  enormously  increases  the  difficulties 
of  reaching  the  truth." 
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FROEBEL  (1782-1852) 
The  Founder  of  the  Kindergarten 

Friedrich  Froebel  was  born  at  Oberweissbach,  a  village  of 
Thuringia,  in  1782,  and  died  at  Gotha  in  1852.  He  is  the  lineal 
descendant  in  the  history  of  educational  thought  of  Rousseau 
and  Pestalozzi,  and  many  of  his  early  ideas  on  education  were 
obtained  from  observing  the  practice  of  the  latter.  As  a  youth, 
he  was  apprenticed  for  a  time  to  a  wood  forester,  and  during  this 
period  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  botany ;  and 
to  this,  and  to  the  associations  of  his  early  life,  we  may  attribute 
his  deep  love  of  nature,  and  the  conception  that  he  afterwards 
formed  of  nature  as  being  the  outward  and  visible  manifestation 
of  the  life  of  God.  In  1799  ne  visited  Jena  and  studied  at  the 
university  there.  In  1805  he  went  to  Frankfort  to  learn  the 
business  of  an  architect,  but,  becoming  acquainted  with  Gruner, 
a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  head  master  of  the  new  model 
school  then  established  there,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  remained 
so  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He,  in  1808,  became  acquainted  with 
Pestalozzi,  and  for  a  short  time  was  associated  with  him.  In 
1840  he  founded  at  Blankenburg  the  first  Kindergarten  school 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  children,  and  of  training 
teachers  and  nurses  in  the  true  methods  of  teaching.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1851,  the  year  before  his  death,  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education  was  condemned  by  the  Prussian 
Government  as  tending  to  atheism. 

Froebel's  Conception  of  Development. — Rousseau,  although 
he  conceived  of  education  as  a  process  of  the  free  and  spontaneous 
development  of  the  child's  powers,  determined  wholly  by  the 
child's  nature  in  conjunction  with  external  circumstances,  did 
not  consistently  apply  the  doctrine  throughout  his  theory.  In 
fact,  Rousseau's  standpoint  in  education  was  largely  determined 
by  the  reaction  from  the  then  prevailing  system  of  education, 
which  considered  the  child  as  a  mere  receptacle  into  which  know- 
ledge should  be  poured.  Again,  his  conception  that  all  human 
interference  with  the  child's  development  was  an  evil,  arose  as 
a  reaction  from  the  state  of  society  in  his  time.  Society  was 
corrupt,  and  hence  the  influences  of  society  tended,  in  many  cases, 
to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  young.  Moreover,  Rousseau  believed 
that,  previous  to  the  rise  of  civil  society,  there  existed  a  simple 
state  or  society  of  nature  in  which  men  lived  quiet  and  har- 
monious lives,  and  in  which  the  influences  exerted  by  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  had  been  the  chief  agents  at  work  in  moulding 
and  shaping  the  lives  of  men  ;  such  a  conception  of  Nature  and 
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her  beneficent  influence  as  we  find,  e.g.,  portrayed  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

It  was  Froebel  who,  in  modern  times,  was  the  first  to  work 
out  a  theory  of  evolution  or  development,  to  make  it  a  basis  of 
educational  theory,  and  to  apply  the  principles  so  obtained  in 
the  guidance  of  educational  practice. 

But  Froebers  doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  sharply  distin- 
guished from  its  modern  form,  as  found  expressed  in  the  writings 
of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  others.  In  its  modern  form, 
evolution  is  conceived  of  as  a  process  of  natural  selection  in  which 
the  individuals  of  a  species  who  are  adapted  to  the  environment 
in  which  they  are  placed  succeed,  and  those  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  fail  and  perish.  For  Froebel,  on  the  other  hand, 
evolution  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  spiritual  process.  Nature,  and 
everything  in  nature,  is  the  manifestation  of  a  one  Divine  and 
absolute  spirit — i.e.  Froebel's  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  a  scientific, 
but  a  philosophical  conception,  it  is  an  endeavour  to  explain  the 
inner  meaning,  the  essential  nature  in  time  of  the  world-process 
both  of  nature  and  of  man,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  pantheistic 
interpretation  of  the  world-process,  since  everything  in  nature 
and  in  society  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  life  of  God.  But, 
leaving  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  theory  alone,  let  us  consider 
how  Froebel  conceived  of  the  process  of  development,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  true  development  proceeds. 

According  to  Froebel,  development  may  mean  one  or  other 
of  two  things.  An  organism  may  develop  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  have  a  mere  growth  in  size, 
a  quantitative  increase  in  bulk,  in  which  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment is  a  mere  accretion  or  adding  together  of  part  to  part.  So, 
likewise  in  education,  we  may  store  the  mind  with  facts,  produce 
an  increase  in  the  matter  and  in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  exercise  or  to  develop  the  imagination, 
the  reason,  or  the  practical  powers  of  the  child.  Moreover,  any 
method  of  education  which  trains  the  mere  memory  and  leaves 
untrained  the  judgment  and  practical  powers  of  the  child  may 
hinder  or  even  prevent  at  a  later  stage  the  development  of  the 
superior  powers.  In  the  second  place,  growth  or  development 
may  be  not  quantitative,  but  qualitative — a  development  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  perfection  of  function,  or  in  the  increased 
complexity  and  differentiation  of  function.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  the  term  development  is  used  by  Froebel.  True 
development  manifests  itself  in  the  increased  power  of  functioning, 
by  an  increase  in  skill  and  in  power  to  do. 

The  second  thing  to  note  is  that  the  degree  of  development 
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possible    in    any   given   case    depends    upon   three   factors.     It 
depends — 

1.  On  the  potentiality  given  at  birth,  on  the  original  innate 
outfit  of  the  child. 

2.  It  depends  upon  exercise  of  function,  upon  use  of  faculty. 
"If  we  wish,"  writes  Froebel,  "to  develop  the  hand,  we  must 
exercise   the  hand  ;  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  body,  we  must 
exercise  the  body  ;  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  whole  human  being, 
we  must  exercise  the  whole  human  being.1' 

Development,  then,  for  Froebel,  takes  place  and  can  only 
take  place  through  the  calling  forth  of  the  activity  of  the  child— 
now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that.  But,  further,  there  is  a  third 
important  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Not  every 
kind  or  form  of  exercise  is  sufficient  for  true  development ;  but 
only  that  form  and  kind  of  exercise  which  is  given  at  the  right 
time,  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  organism,  and  is  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  organism.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  Kindergarten  system  of  Froebel,  and 
the  two  principles  named  are  summed  up  in  Froebel's  statement 
that  "  we  learn  by  doing."  Lastly,  we  can  only  have  true  develop- 
ment when  the  activity  is  self-initiated  activity,  i.e.  activity 
motived  by  the  desire  to  satisfy  some  inner  need  of  the  organism 
or  of  the  child.  Moreover,  when  all  the  inner  needs  of  human 
nature  are  stimulated  into  activity  in  their  due  order,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  power,  then  and  then  only  can  we  have 
full  all-round  development. 

From  this  conception  of  the  method  and  conditions  of  evo- 
lution there  follow  certain  practical  corollaries. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  continuity  of  development. 
This  can  only  be  secured  in  so  far  as  at  each  stage  the  organism 
or  child  is  placed  in  the  environment  best  suited  for  its  develop- 
ment at  that  stage,  or  stated  otherwise,  and  in  terms  of  human 
education,  the  nature  of  the  activities  called  forth  at  each  stage 
must  be  those  which  the  child  would  naturally  exercise.  Hence, 
to  take  but  one  example,  the  concrete  constructive  activities  of  the 
child  should  be  called  forth  before  the  abstract  and  theoretical. 

The  second  corollary  is  that  there  must  be  connection  between 
one  stage  of  development  and  another,  and  between  the  develop- 
ment of  one  side  of  the  child's  nature  and  another.  Otherwise 
we  shall  have  either,  on  the  one  hand,  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, or,  on  the  other,  of  one-sided  development.  For  example, 
we  may  so  over-exercise  the  mere  memory  during  the  educative 
period  that  we  arrest  the  development  of  the  reasoning  and 
thinking  powers  of  the  individual,  or  we  may  so  over-exercise 
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the  body  as  to  stunt  the  development  of  the  intelligence.  Hence 
the  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  see  that  the  external  circumstances 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  draw  out  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  individual  in  due  order  and  with  due  balance,  and  to  see 
that  the  conditions  necessary  for  development  at  each  stage  are 
present. 

Finally,  just  as  the  plant  or  the  animal  manifests  its  activity 
and  the  nature  of  its  development  in  outward  form,  so  the  child 
must  do  likewise,  and  hence  it  follows — and  this  is  fundamental 
in  Froebel's  theory — that  the  creative  and  constructive  powers 
of  the  child,  their  range  and  degree  of  perfection,  are  the  real 
indices  of  exercise  of  function  and  of  the  fact  that  inner  develop- 
ment is  progressing. 

Now,  Froebel  takes  this  profound  and  far-reaching  conception 
of  evolution  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  educational  theory  and 
practice,  and  so,  for  him,  the  end  of  education  becomes  the  realisa- 
tion of,  or  the  bringing  to  maturity  in  due  order  and  with  due 
balance,  all  the  innate  potentialities  of  the  child's  nature;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  postulates  of  Froebel,  as  it  was  of  Rousseau,  that 
the  child  by  nature  is  originally  good,  and  that  the  evil  which 
manifests  itself  in  some  natures  is  a  more  or  less  accidental 
excrescence,  which  does  not  belong  to  its  real  nature,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, can  be  easily  stamped  out.  Now,  the  only  factors  which 
the  educator  has  under  his  direct  control  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  environment,  and  hence  the  one  great  duty  of  the  educator 
is  to  see  that  at  every  stage  the  conditions  necessary  for  all-round 
healthy  development  are  present.  These  being  given,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  organism  or  the  child  will  respond  with  the  appropriate 
activity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  inner  development,  which  should 
express  itself  in  outward  form,  will  take  place. 

Educational  Implications  of  Froebel's  Theory  of  Development. — 
The  first  implication  is  that  the  attainment  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Knowledge  is  a  means,  a 
necessary  means,  for  the  development  of  practice,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  active  powers  of  human  nature.  Hence  it 
follows  that  any  knowledge  acquired  which  does  not  better 
practice  or  aid  in  the  development  of  intellectual  power  or 
intellectual  insight  is  valueless.  Such  knowledge  does  not  aid, 
but  may  hinder  or  even  arrest,  development. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  development  of  the  lower 
powers  should  precede,  and  is  necessary  for,  the  full  and  free 
development  of  the  higher.  For  example,  the  development  of  the 
memory  is  a  means  to  the  development  of  the  judgment.  As 
Kant  declares,  a  man  who  has  a  good  memory  is  merely  a  walk- 
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ing  dictionary.  Intelligence  divorced  from  judgment  produces 
nothing  but  foolishness. 

The  third  implication  is  that  we  must  observe  a  due  balance, 
a  proper  harmony,  in  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
child.  For  example,  we  must  not  over-exercise  the  intellect  at 
the  expense  of  the  body,  or  vice  versa. 

The  fourth  implication  is  that  all  true  development  is  self- 
motived  development.  In  so  far  as  the  child  is  forced  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  external  force,  then  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
inner  development  is  taking  place,  or,  if  it  is  taking  place,  that 
it  will  not  cease  upon  the  removal  of  the  external  motives. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    GERMAN    PHILOSOPHY    ON 
EDUCATIONAL   THOUGHT 

IMMANUEL  KANT  (1724-1804) 
The  Supremacy  of  the  Moral  Aim  in  Education 

Kant  was  born  in  1724,  and  died  in  1804.  His  renown  as  a 
philosopher  is  great,  but  he  also  contributed  to  the  history  of 
educational  thought. 

Kant's  Conception  of  Moral  Education. — In  his  theory  of  moral 
conduct  Kant  lays  down  that  the  good  will  or  the  good  character 
is  the  only  absolute  and  unconditional  good,  and  that  all  other 
goods,  even  intellectual  endowments,  are  relative  and  only  become 
really  good  in  so  far  as  they  are  used  in  the  service  of  the  good 
will.  Further,  according  to  Kant,  the  only  really  moral  actions 
are  those  which  are  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  and  apart 
from  all  inclination  and  self-interest.  All  instinctive  or  subjective 
springs  of  action  are  inherently  non-moral.  In  this  contention 
he  is  in  antagonism  to  Rousseau,  who  tended  to  look  upon  instinc- 
tive action,  not  only  as  the  only  rational  and  right  incentive  to 
action,  but  also  to  find  the  justification  for  all  conduct  in  the 
need  for  the  satisfaction  of  innate  need  and  impulse. 

From  these  positions,  two  educational  deductions  of  some 
importance  follow.  For  Kant,  the  moralisation  of  the  individual 
is  of  supreme  importance  in  education,  and  all  other  forms  of 
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education,  intellectual  or  practical,  must  be  subordinate  to  this 
end.  Further,  the  aim  of  education  must  not  be  merely  national, 
but  cosmopolitan,  since  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  education  must 
be  the  perfection  of  humanity.  In  this  latter  contention  Kant 
is  opposed  to  Fichte's  conception  of  an  organisation  of  education 
which  should  have  as  its  chief  object  the  furtherance  of  national 
aims  and  interests. 

Kant's  Method  of  Moral  Education. — It  is,  however,  Kant's 
method  of  moral  education  which  is  characteristic,  and  deserving 
of  careful  notice.  According  to  Locke  (q.v.),  the  foundation  of  all 
worth  and  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  is  able  to  deny  himself 
his  own  desires,  to  cross  inclination,  and  to  follow  what  reason 
dictates,  even  when  appetite  leads  the  other  way.  And  the 
method,  according  to  Locke,  to  attain  this  end  is  by  the  early 
formation  of  good  habits.  Further,  Locke  does  not  believe  that 
the  giving  of  rules  of  conduct  to  children  is  of  much  value.  "  Chil- 
dren/' he  tells  us,  "  are  not  to  be  taught  rules  which  will  be 
slipping  out  of  their  memories."  What  the  educator  thinks  neces- 
sary for  them,  settle  in  them  by  an  indispensable  practice,  and  if 
it  be  possible,  make  occasions. " 

In  contradistinction,  Kant  asserts  that  all  moral  conduct 
must  be  based  upon  and  issue  from  maxims  or  universal  prin- 
ciples, i.e.  we  must  accustom  the  child  to  act  from  maxims  or 
from  principles,  and  not  from  certain  ever-changing  motives  of 
action.  Moreover,  habits  may  lose  their  force  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  therefore  the  only  sure  basis  for  moral  action  and 
moral  stability  lies  in  the  accustoming  of  the  child  to  determine 
his  conduct  by  reference  to  universal  or  general  principles. 

Kant  admits  the  difficulty  of  training  young  children  to  act 
from  rules  or  principles  apart  from  any  hope  of  future  reward 
or  fear  of  future  punishment,  but  nevertheless  he  asserts  that 
"the  initial  step  in  moral  education  is  the  accustoming  the  child 
to  direct  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  rules  at  first  laid  down 
by  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  teacher.  Accordingly,  the  very 
first  virtue  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  child  is  obedience 
to  authoritative  rule.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  development, 
this  external  obedience  must  pass  into  internal  obedience, 
i.e.  obedience  to  an  inwardly  accepted  rule  or  principle." 

Intellectual  Education. — The  only  point  of  importance  in 
Kant's  theory  of  intellectual  education  is  that  he  lays  down  that 
the  inferior  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  are  to  be  trained,  not 
as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  a  means  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  powers  or  faculties — i.e.  memory,  perception,  and  imagina- 
tion are  to  be  cultivated  mainly  as  means  to  the  after-cultivation 
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of  the  understanding,  of  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of 
the  individual.  For,  according  to  Kant,  understanding  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  principle,  judgment  is  the  application 
of  the  general  principle  to  the  particular  case,  whilst  reason  is 
the  power  of  apprehending  the  connection  between  general  law 
and  particular  instance.  The  only  other  matters  of  importance 
are  that  Kant  declares  that,  in  education,  learning  and  doing 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  all  theoretical  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  turned  to  use  and  issue  in  practice. 
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FlCHTE   (1762-1814) 

The  Founder  of  Modern  Education  in  Germany 

Fichte  claims  a  position  in  the  history  of  educational  thought 
on  at  least  three  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  Froebel  owes  much 
to  the  philosophy  and  to  the  educational  writings  of  Fichte  ; 
in  fact,  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  Froebel's  theory — viz. 
that  education  is  or  should  be  a  process  of  development,  and 
a  development  which  takes  place  through  the  evoking  of  the 
self-activity  of  the  child — are  to  be  found  also  in  Fichte,  and  are 
derived  directly  from  his  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Fichte  that  the  methods  of 
Pestalozzi  were  introduced  into  German  schools  and  influenced 
German  educational  thought.  In  the  third  place,  it  was  Fichte 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  organisation  of  German  edu- 
cation, the  full  fruits  of  which  are  being  reaped  at  the  present 
day.  In  particular,  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  Berlin 
University  was  founded  in  1809.  For  Fichte  believed  and  laid 
down  that  it  was  only  by  the  improved  education  of  a  people 
that  the  many  defects  of  civil  society  could  be  corrected,  and  a 
better  future  assured  to  posterity,  and  that  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  depended  ultimately  and  mainly  on  the  education  given 
to  the  youth  ;  and  from  this  he  further  deduced  that  "  the 
nation  which  in  all  its  classes  possesses  the  most  varied  and 
thorough  education  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  powerful 
and  the  happiest."  And  it  was  his  ultimate  object  to  secure 
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the  supremacy  of  his  country  largely  by  means  of  her  educational 
institutions. 

Fichte's  Conception  of  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education. — 
Fichte's  conception  of  the  end  of  education  is  derived  directly 
from  his  philosophy.  According  to  this  philosophy,  individual 
egos  or  selves  are  the  only  real  objects  in  existence,  and  nature 
exists  merely  as  a  means  for  the  realisation  of  the  practical  and 
moral  self.  "The  world  of  nature  exists  only  in  order  that  it 
may  be  known,  be  overcome,  and  be  made  instrumental  to  the 
needs  of  man."  Translated  into  educational  terms,  this  implies 
(i)  that  life  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  ends  or  purposes, 
and  that  the  social  and  moral  ends  of  education  are  of  supreme 
importance  ;  (2)  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  the  realisation  of  the  above-named 
purposes.  From  these  positions,  Fichte  defines  the  end  of  edu- 
cation as  an  endeavour  to  make  man  "  an  independent  ego,  a 
self-active,  self-determined  creative  personality,  the  master  of 
himself  and  of  his  environment."  "  To  educate  a  man,"  he  writes, 
"  is  to  give  him  opportunities  to  make  himself  the  complete  master 
and  ruler  of  his  own  faculties  ;  the  question  is  not  what  he  learns, 
but  what  he  becomes." 

And  when  we  ask  by  what  method  of  education  are  we  to 
produce  this  active,  independent,  self-determined  individual, 
the  answer  of  Fichte  is,  by  the  arousing  and  cherishing  within 
the  mind  the  love  of  self-activity  for  its  own  sake.  We  should 
never,  he  says,  in  education,  make  appeal  to  mere  external  or 
extraneous  spurs  to  action,  but  always  have  recourse  to  inner 
needs,  innate  in  the  nature  of  the  self  as  they  progressively 
manifest  themselves  in  its  development  through  its  own  inherent 
laws.  "  Mechanical  and  passive  learning,"  he  declares,  "  destroys 
the  very  source  of  knowledge  by  killing  the  child's  self-activity, 
and,  moreover,  by  introducing  alien  motives  for  his  activity,  im- 
plants the  root  of  weakness  and  of  uncertainty  of  character." 

Fichte's  Conception  of  a  National  System  of  Education. — 
According  to  Fichte,  the  nationalisation  of  education  means  the 
education  of  the  young  by  the  nation,  and  involves  that,  through 
its  schools,  the  State  shall  provide  the  means  for  the  furtherance 
of  all  national  and  social  interests.  Moreover,  this  provision 
should  not  be  limited  to  institutions  having  for  their  aim  the 
securing  of  the  military,  economic,  and  political  fitness  of  the 
future  citizens,  but  should  also  provide  for  the  furtherance  of 
all  cultural  interests,  as,  for  example,  in  art,  music,  literature, 
etc.  In  the  second  place,  "  equal  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
to  all  to  obtain  what  belongs  to  a  universal  human  culture,  and 
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to  obtain  what  his  particular  capacities  demand  and  are  able  to 
appropriate. "  Fichte's  aim,  therefore,  is  to  build  up  a  national 
system  of  education  which  might  serve  as  a  means  to  the  building 
up  and  the  supremacy  of  the  German  nation. 

Now,  this  general  problem,  in  Fichte's  mind,  resolves  itself 
into  two :  (i)  how  to  organise  a  system  of  education  which  will 
make  the  citizens  of  average  endowment  better  members  of  a 
social  community ;  (2)  how  to  devise  a  system  of  education  for 
those  members  of  a  community  who,  by  reason  of  their  intellectual 
ability,  are  fitted  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  State  in  its  upward 
and  onward  progress.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean 
the  education  of  a  particular  class,  but  the  system  is  to  be  so 
designed  as  to  select  from  every  class  of  the  community  those 
who,  by  their  intellectual  endowment  and  power  of  work,  are 
capable  of  advancing  knowledge  in  any  direction.  In  furtherance 
of  the  first  aim,  Fichte  sketches  a  system  of  education  in  which, 
through  taking  part  in  the  co-operative  social  work  of  a  communal 
school,  children  would  receive,  in  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual 
training,  some  vocational  training.  A  child,  he  declares,  brought 
up  in  such  a  community,  will  become  habituated  "  to  the  living 
laws  of  a  corporate  social  life — he  alone  will  be  the  child  whom 
the  teacher  can  safely  send  into  society  as  its  true  citizen.11 

The  education  of  the  leaders  should  be  undertaken  by  the 

universities,  and  the  chief  function  of  a  university  is  not  to 

teach,  but  to  carry  on  research  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 

— i.e.  the  universities  should  be  the  laboratories,  the  workshops 

of  the  nation. 
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HEGEL  (1770-1831) 
Education  for  Freedom 

Hegel  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1770,  and  died  in  1831.  In 
philosophy  he  carried  on  and  completed  the  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe  initiated  by  Kant,  and  further  developed 
by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  others.  Now,  Hegel's  philosophy  is  an 
objective  idealism,  in  the  sense  that  all  that  exists  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  one  absolute  spirit.  The  absolute  spirit  reveals  itself 
first  in  the  world  of  inorganic  nature  ;  at  a  higher  stage,  in  the 
world  of  organic  nature  ;  and  reaches  its  highest  manifestation 
in  the  self-conscious  life  of  man,  as  this  has  been  embodied  in 
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his  literature,  his  history,  his  institutions— in  short,  in  what  we 
call  his  civilisation.  Hence,  for  Hegel,  the  religious,  ethical, 
and  civil  institutions  of  a  country  are  the  means  by  which  self- 
conscious  spirit  manifests  itself  and  gives  concrete  embodiment  to 
its  activities.  Hegel,  then,  is  an  idealist,  since  all  that  exists  has 
a  spiritual  significance.  He  is  an  evolutionist,  since  all  that 
exists  is  the  unfolding  or  the  manifestation  of  the  essence  or 
nature  of  the  one  supreme  and  absolute  spirit.  Man  is  a  part  of 
nature,  but  he  only  becomes  spirit,  he  only  realises  himself  in 
so  far  as  he  enters  into  and  becomes  a  possessor  of  his  civil, 
ethical,  and  institutional  inheritances. 

Hegel's  Conception  of  Education. — Hence,  for  Hegel,  educa- 
tion is  a  part,  a  necessary  part,  of  the  process  by  which  the  human 
spirit  attains  to  full  self-consciousness  ;  or  it  is  the  process  by 
which  the  individual  is  led  to  attain  a  rational  insight  into 
the  principles  of  nature,  and  comes  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
rationality  embodied  in  the  institutional  inheritances  bequeathed 
to  him. 

Accordingly  the  attainment  of  morality  or  of  institutional 
freedom  should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  education.  Now,  by 
institutional  freedom,  Hegel  means  (i)  a  comprehension  of  the 
rational  purposes  embodied  in  the  institutions  of  a  country,  i.e. 
the  full  understanding  of  these  institutions  as  the  means  for 
the  realisation  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  (2)  obedient 
acceptance  of  this  freedom,  of  this  institutional  control  over  the 
impulses  and  instincts  of  the  individual  life.  And  it  was  owing 
to  this  conception  of  education  that  Hegel  was  hailed  as  the 
champion  of  the  orthodox  method  and  system  of  education. 

But  this  criticism  of  Hegel  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  and 
it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  charge  against  present-day  Hegelians, 
who  are  far  from  asserting  that  all  that  exists  at  present  is  perfect. 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  Hegel  contends  for  is  : 

i.  That,  in  the  first  place,  in  moral  education  we  must  en- 
deavour to  train  the  youth  to  obey  the  ethical  laws  and  customs, 
first  of  the  home,  and  thereafter  of  the  State.  Obedience  to 
established  law  and  custom  is  therefore  the  first  essential.  These 
ethical  laws  and  customs  may  be  erroneously  expressed,  they 
may  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  but  their  criticism  and  re- 
construction belong  to  the  mature,  and  not  to  the  immature,  mind. 
To  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  institutional 
control,  and  to  come  under  it,  is  therefore  the  first  necessity  of 
youth.  If  this  institutional  control  is  understood,  and  not 
merely  accepted  upon  the  authority  of  others,  then  the  chief 
aim  of  education  has  been  attained. 
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2.  Similarly,   in  the   intellectual    sphere,   the    first    aim    in 
education  is  to  put  the  youth  into  possession  of  the  established, 
accepted  knowledge  of  his  time.     This  knowledge  may  be  im- 
perfectly conceived,  but,  here  again,  youth  is  not  the  period  for 
criticism  and  reconstruction.     For  example,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that,  in  the  course  of  development,  many  of  our  present- 
day  hypotheses  in  science  will  be  replaced  by  better ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the  youth  to  a  rational  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  solutions  at  present  given  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  science. 

3.  In  considering  these  two  statements,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Hegel  throughout  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  education, 
not  of  the  young  child,  nor  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools, 
but  of  the  youth,  of  the  secondary-school  pupil,  who  is  entering 
upon  the  scientific  study  of  nature  and  of  human  society,  and 
who  is  coming  to  realise,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that,  in  order  to 
understand,  he  must  go  beyond  the  concrete  presentations  of 
the  senses. 

This  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  considering  the 
stages  of  education  laid  down  by  Hegel. 

Hegel's  Stages  in  Education. — The  first  stage  in  the  education 
of  the  child  is  the  stage  in  which  the  world  of  sense  engrosses  his 
whole  attention,  in  which  the  things  of  nature,  as  given  through 
the  senses,  absorb  his  entire  energies.  This  is  the  period  for  sense 
training,  for  the  encouragement  of  curiosity,  of  invention,  of 
rude  creative  effort,  with  the  end  or  purpose  in  view  of  making 
the  child  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  nature,  and  of  laying  the 
basis  for  future  development ;  but  a  child  wholly  educated  in 
this  manner,  who  never  got  beyond  the  education  of  the  senses, 
would  always  be  governed  by  the  particulars  of  sense. 

Hence,  during  the  second  stage,  the  youth  must  "  lose  sight 
and  hearing,  forgo  concrete  presentations,  withdraw  himself 
into  the  inner  night  of  his  soul,  in  order  to  learn  to  see  on  the  mental 
plane,  to  grasp  and  to  distinguish  between  intellectual  conditions 
and  ends.1'  That  is,  during  the  second  stage  the  youth  must 
enter  into  the  world  of  universal  ideas,  must  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  principles  or  laws  embodied  in  the  particulars  of  sense, 
for  thus  only  can  he  realise  the  life  of  spirit,  rise  above  nature, 
and  become  its  master.  The  savage,  the  child,  and  the  illiterate 
man  tend  to  live  in  the  world  of  particular  cases,  of  particular 
instances ;  they  may,  for  example,  by  observation  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  all  triangles  agree  in  certain  respects,  but  when 
asked  to  state  the  nature  of  these  similarities,  they  always  refer 
to  particular  cases  and  to  concrete  presentations.  It  is  only  when 
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we  get  beyond  this  stage,  when  we  clearly  realise  the  general  or 
universal  nature  of  a  triangle,  and  leave  all  particular  instances 
behind  as  of  no  value,  that  we  reach  the  second  stage  and  are 
wholly  engaged  with  universal  ideas.  This  is  what  Hegel  means 
when  he  asserts  that,  in  the  development  of  spirit,  we  must  lose 
sight  and  hearing,  forgo  concrete  presentations  and  endeavour 
to  see  things  on  the  mental  plane.  For  in  so  doing,  Hegel  would 
say  we  are  learning  two  things  :  in  the  first  place,  through 
the  knowledge  of  universal  principles,  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  spirit ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are 
gradually  coming  to  know  that  nature  is  also  the  embodiment  of 
spiritual  principles,  and  is  not  an  existence  alien,  strange,  and 
foreign  to  the  life  of  the  human  spirit. 

A  third  stage  in  education  is  reached  when  the  pupil,  having 
gained  some  insight  into  and  mastery  over  the  world  of  ideas, 
prepares  to  enter  a  vocation,  to  fit  himself  for  it,  and  to  become 
an  active  agent  in  the  further  realisation  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
But  the  essential  point  in  Hegel's  theory  is  his  insistence  that  the 
youth  must  get  beyond  the  mere  observation  and  classification 
of  the  things  of  sense,  must  get  to  know  the  universal  principles 
or  laws  of  nature,  must  enter  into  the  world  of  ideas.  The  same 
conception  may  be  illustrated  from  the  side  of  the  humanities. 
In  so  far  as  any  individual,  blindly  and  without  inquiry,  accepts 
and  conforms  to  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  his  country, 
so  far  he  has  not  got  beyond  the  natural  state,  so  far  he  is 
bound,  not  free.  It  is  only  when,  by  reflection  and  by  thought, 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  idea,  of  the  purpose  of  these  institutions, 
and  so,  knowing  and  understanding,  acquiesces  in  them,  that  he 
really  becomes  free,  because  then  and  then  only  does  he  under- 
stand the  spiritual  and  rational  purposes  behind  them ;  only  then 
can  he  comprehend  their  inner  and  spiritual  significance.  This 
also  explains  the  emphasis  which  Hegel  lays  upon  the  receptive 
side  of  the  education  of  the  youth,  because  it  is  during  this  stage 
that  the  pupil  must  depend  upon  his  teachers  for  aid  in  the 
clear  understanding  of  his  historical  and  institutional  inheritances. 
Alike  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  training  we  must  begin  with 
relying  on  authority,  on  obedience  to  our  intellectual  and  moral 
superiors. 
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HERBART  (1776-1841) 
Psychology  and  Education 

Herbart  was  born  at  Oldenberg  in  1776,  and  died  at  Gottingen 
in  1841. 

The  Errors  at  which  the  Herbartian  Theory  is  directed. — In 
considering  the  educational  theory  of  Herbart  and  the  psycholo- 
gical basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
main  errors  in  psychology  and  in  educational  theory  at  which 
it  is  directed. 

The  Herbartian  psychology  is  in  the  first  place  directed  against 
the  so-called  faculty  psychology,  i.e.  against  the  theory  that  the 
human  mind  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct 
powers,  each  having  a  unique  function  to  perform,  and  each 
capable  of  a  distinct  and  separate  development.  Now,  whilst 
this  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  has  never  perhaps,  in 
this  crude  form,  been  held  by  any  psychologist  of  note,  yet  it 
was  and  still  is  a  common  idea  of  the  popular  mind.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  conception  of  mental  development,  we  had  and 
still  do  have  the  idea  that  education  has  for  its  aim  the  harmonious 
and  complete  development  of  all  the  various  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  further,  that  some  school  subjects  are  better  fitted  than  others 
for  training  this  or  that  faculty  of  the  mind.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  believed  that  nature-study  trains  the  observational  faculties  ; 
literature,  the  imagination  ;  and  that  mathematics  develops  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  individual.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  worth  of  any  school  subject,  we  judge  its  value,  not 
because  it  may  be  a  means  to  the  furtherance  of  some  social  end, 
but  simply  and  solely  by  considering  the  value  or  supposed  value 
it  may  have  in  the  training  and  disciplining  this  or  that  faculty 
or  power  of  mind.  In  its  extreme  form,  this  theory  insists  that 
the  formal  training  and  discipline  of  the  mind  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  by  an  educational  curriculum.  Hence  it  also 
follows  from  such  a  conception  (i)  that  the  amount  of  knowledge 
imparted  to  a  pupil  is  of  subordinate  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  formal  power  acquired,  and  (2)  that  the  power 
acquired  in  the  attainment  of  any  one  branch  of  knowledge 
can  be  carried  over  and  used  in  the  acquisition  of  other  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Hence  the  second  line  of  attack  of  Herbart  and  his  disciples 
is  directed  against  the  extreme  form  of  the  disciplinary  conception 
of  education.  As  against  this  view,  they  hold  that  it  is  only 
through  the  acquisition  and  systematisation  of  knowledge, 
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only  through  the  building  up,  or  reconstruction  of  such  or  such 
apperceptive  systems,  that  mental  power  can  be  acquired,  and 
that  systems  of  knowledge  built  up  for  this  or  that  definite  pur- 
pose cannot  be  used  in  the  attainment  of  ends  of  quite  a  different 
nature  ;  that,  e.g.,  the  power  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  mathe- 
matical training,  cannot  without  alteration  or  addition  be 
carried  over  to  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of,  say, 
either  a  natural-science  system  or  a  language  system.  In  short, 
they  contend  that  no  system  of  education  can  develop  mental 
power  in  general,  but  only  special  power  in  this  or  that  direction. 

In  the  third,  place,  the  theory  of  Herbart  is  directed  against 
the  conception  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  that  education 
is  a  process  of  development,  is  a  drawing  out  or  educing  of  what 
is  potentially  present  in  the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  therefore  the  chief  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  environmental  conditions  for  the  full  and  free  develop- 
ment of  these  innate  powers.  For  Herbart,  on  the  other  hand, 
education  is  not  primarily  a  process  of  benevolent  superinten- 
dence in  which  the  teacher  plays  a  more  or  less  passive  part, 
but  it  is  essentially  a  process  in  which  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
the  organising  of  intelligence  within  the  mind  of  the  child,  the 
building  up  of  systems  of  ideas  that  may  in  after  life  give  rise 
to  a  many-sided  interest  in  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  society, 
is  the  important  thing.  Moreover,  this  imparting  of  knowledge 
must  be  carried  on  by  methods  which  will  secure  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  pupil.  From  this  follows  another  position 
of  Herbart's  of  some  importance.  Rousseau  and  Froebel  had  laid 
chief  importance  on  naturalistic  studies  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  Herbart  and  his  followers  tend  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
humanistic  studies,  on  the  ground  that  these  are  the  subjects  best 
fitted  to  promote  a  many-sided  interest,  best  suited  to  form 
character. 

The  fourth  line  of  opposition  of  Herbart's  refers  to  ethical 
theory,  and  is  concerned  with  moral  education.  Against  the 
conception  of  Kant  that  the  will  is  free  and  can  act  apart  from 
and  without  reference  to  particular  subjective  desires,  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  ideas  possessed  by  the  individual, 
Herbart  insists  (i)  that  all  action  is  ideo-motor,  i.e.  action  motived 
by  this  or  that  system  of  ideas,  or,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  all 
action  springs  from  the  circle  of  thought  " ;  (2)  that  therefore 
the  chief  work  of  the  educator  consists  in  the  building  up,  within 
the  mind  of  the  child,  of  systems  of  ideas  which  shall  issue  in 
right  action  ;  and  (3)  that  all  moral  education  which  makes 
use  of  merely  negative  methods  is  erroneous  and  futile. 
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Hence,  for  Herbart,  whilst  the  moral  is  the  supreme  aim  in 
education,  this  may  be  best  attained  by  the  teacher  ever  keeping 
in  mind  the  proximate  aim  of  furnishing  the  child  with  systems 
of  ideas  which  may  tend  to  issue  in  right  action  and  which  may 
produce  a  many-sided  interest.  It  follows,  therefore,  on  the 
theory  of  Herbart,  that  all  moral  education  must  be  positive, 
and  that  mere  perceptive  instruction  or  mere  negative  com- 
mands are  insufficient  and  of  little  avail,  and  that  what  teachers 
have  to  do  is  to  build  up  and  organise  within  the  mind  of  the 
child  systems  of  ideas  of  an  ethical  nature,  and  habituate  him  to 
act  from  them. 

Herbart's  Ethical  Theory. — Let  us  now  consider  certain  of 
the  positive  aspects  of  Herbart's  educational  theory.  In  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  Herbart,  the  supreme  aim  of 
all  educational  effort  should  be  the  formation  of  moral  character. 
He  believed  that  the  main  purpose  of  education  should  be  the 
formation  of  the  good  will  rather  than  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  he  also  believed  that  this  result  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  development  of  a  many-sided  interest  in 
nature  and  in  social  affairs.  Hence  the  teacher  should  ever  keep 
the  proximate  aim  in  view,  being  assured  that  in  so  doing  he  will 
best  realise  the  ultimate  aim.  Now,  in  the  endeavour  to  attain 
this  aim,  the  school  must  do  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  provide  instruction  having  a  moral  content  and  meaning, 
and  hence,  for  Herbart,  humanistic  studies,  since  they  deal  with 
the  activities  of  mankind,  and  involve  the  recognition,  interpreta- 
tion, and  appreciation  of  moral  judgments,  are  the  best  character- 
forming  studies.  But  mere  instruction  is  not  sufficient — we  must 
further  habituate  the  pupil  to  act  from  the  ideas  given,  i.e.  to 
make  the  ideas  the  motives  to  action,  for  according  to  Herbart 
there  can  be  no  action  apart  from  ideas,  and  hence  from  this 
contention  springs  the  Herbartian  paradox  that  "the  stupid 
man  cannot  be  virtuous/1 

In  working  out  this  conception  of  moral  education,  Herbart 
enumerates  five  such  systems  of  ideas,  or  he  lays  down  five  modes 
of  action  to  which  the  child  must  be  trained.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  idea  of  inner  freedom.  The  child  should  be  trained 
and  habituated  from  the  very  beginning  to  act  from  what  he 
subjectively  believes  to  be  right.  Only  thus  can  he  possess  the 
feeling  that  he  is  really  free,  and  that  the  action  issues  from  his 
own  will.  If,  in  any  case,  what  the  child  thinks  to  be  subjec- 
tively right  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  objectively 
wrong,  then  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  not  merely  to  repress,  or  to 
issue  a  negative  command,  but  to  enlighten  and  further  instruct 
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the  child  as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
second  moral  idea  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  Whenever 
the  pupil  is  convinced  that  any  projected  action  is  subjectively 
right  and  therefore  free,  he  should  be  trained  and  habituated  to 
carry  it  out  with  all  the  might  and  concentration  at  his  disposal. 
In  simpler  terms,  every  child  should  be  trained  to  act  conscien- 
tiously and  energetically.  The  other  three  modes  of  activity  are 
concerned  with  his  relations  to  his  fellows.  He  should  be  habit- 
uated to  act  with  goodwill,  and  with  justice  and  equity  to  others. 

Herbart's  Psychology.— According  to  Herbart,  the  mind  at 
birth  possesses  neither  innate  ideas  of  any  kind,  nor  is  it  possessed 
of  any  inborn  faculties.  All  minds  are  initially  equal  at  birth, 
since  all  are  characterless.  But  each  and  every  mind  possesses 
the  power  of  reacting  against  any  new  impression  received.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  the  first  idea  or  impression  having  been  received, 
all  further  progress  is  through  the  assimilation  of  new  to  old 
ideas.  Thus,  for  Herbart,  all  mental  development  takes  place 
through  the  action  or  reaction  of  ideas,  for,  on  this  theory,  ideas 
are  considered  to  be  active  forces  attracting  or  repelling  each  other 
according  to  certain  laws.  Like  ideas  attract  each  other  and 
blend  together  to  form  complex  ideas.  Two  colours  or  two  tastes 
thus  fuse  together  to  form  a  composite  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
unlike  ideas  repel  each  other  and  do  not  fuse  to  form  a  complex  ; 
whilst  disparate  ideas,  i.e.  ideas  belonging  to  different  classes, 
as  sounds  and  sights,  neither  attract  nor  repel  one  another.  They, 
so  to  speak,  simply  suffer  each  other's  existence. 

By  this  threefold  process,  according  to  Herbart,  all  mental 
development  can  be  explained,  and  the  one  fundamental  positive 
principle  of  all  mental  grouping  is  through  the  assimilation  or 
apperception  of  new  to  old.  Further,  since  the  only  mental 
contents  are  the  ideas,  and  since  all  mental  action  is  the  resultant 
of  the  operation  of  systems  of  ideas,  it  follows  (i)  that  feeling 
is  a  subordinate  result  of  these  interactions.  Pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment  of  successful  incorporation  of  new  and  old ; 
pain  is  the  index  of  unsuccessful  incorporation.  (2)  Again,  an 
act  of  will  is  simply  an  indication  that  a  particular  system  of 
ideas  has  been  successful  over  other  and  competing  systems. 

The  Educational  Implications  of  Herbart's  Psychology. — 
From  this  peculiar  conception  of  Herbart's,  which  explains  all 
mental  growth  and  development  as  the  result  of  the  fusing  or 
blending  together  of  ideas  according  to  certain  laws,  there  arises 
a  "  pedagogical  intellectualism  which  makes  instruction,  i.e.  the 
acquisition  of  ideas,  the  only  basis  of  education."  Hence  follow 
certain  results. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  the  Herbartian  theory  there  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  distinction  between  intellectual  and  moral 
education.  Both  have  for  their  aim  the  formation  of  systems  of 
ideas  within  the  mind,  and  the  making  of  certain  systems  dominant 
over  others.  And  by  the  dominancy  of  any  system  Herbart 
simply  means  that,  either  through  its  greater  extent  or  better 
internal  coherency,  it  exerts  a  greater  compelling  force  over 
other  systems  less  strongly  built  together.  Any  difference  be- 
tween moral  and  intellectual  instruction  must  be  found  in  the 
qualitative  differences  of  the  ideas  of  which  the  systems  are  com- 
posed. If,  however,  all  ideas  are  merely  forces  acting  mechanically, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  qualitative  differences  arise,  and 
how  they  differ  from  one  another  in  quantitative  force.  In  simpler 
terms,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  e.g.,  should  a  system  of  historical 
ideas  in  se  be  more  powerful  in  shaping  conduct  and  character 
than,  say,  an  equally  extensive  system  of  geometrical  ideas  ? 

The  second  educational  implication  in  Herbart's  theory  springs 
from  his  contention  that  all  children  are  initially  equal  at  birth — 
that  all  are  born  with  similar  characterless  minds.  Hence,  from 
this  it  follows  that  all  differences  between  men  in  after  life 
must  be  ultimately  traced  to  differences  in  their  education,  using 
the  term  so  as  to  include  all  the  conscious  influences  exerted  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  From  this,  of  course,  follows  the 
all-important  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  education, 
since  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
the  ideas  imparted  to  the  child.  In  order  to  explain,  however, 
differences  in  individuality  to  be  found  amongst  children,  Herbart, 
at  times,  attributes  these  to  the  influence  of  the  body.  But  if  he 
means,  and  he  must  at  least  in  part  mean,  by  the"  body  "  the 
inherited  nervous  structure  of  the  child,  then  this  must  imply 
that  inherited  nervous  tendencies  influence  mental  development, 
and  so,  as  a  consequence,  children  are  not  equal  at  birth.  To 
speak  of  the  body  as  the  physiological  obstacle,  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  soul,  is  to  revert  to  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  relation  of  soul  to  body,  and  to  think  of  the  instinctive 
tendencies  of  human  nature  as  inherently  directed  towards  evil. 

A  third  educational  implication  follows  from  Herbart's  denial 
that  the  mind  possesses  any  innate  powers  or  faculties.  If  we  accept 
this  position,  then  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  considering  the  training  and  disciplinary  value 
of  any  subject  of  school  instruction.  Since  there  is  nothing  to 
train,  there  can  be  no  question  of  developing  any  innate  faculty, 
and,  again,  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  must  be  valuable 
either  for  their  intrinsic  utility  in  the  organisation  of  intelligence, 
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or  valuable  as  a  means  for  the  realisation  of  some  end  extrinsic 
to  themselves.  They  can  possess  no  value  as  instruments  in 
training  and  disciplining  the  mind. 

The  fourth  educational  implication  of  importance  follows  from 
the  method  of  conceiving  the  nature  of  all  mental  process.  Since, 
according  to  Herbart,  all  mental  growth  consists  in  the  linking 
of  new  to  old,  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  educational  method 
must  consist  in  the  correct  assimilation  or  apperception  of  new  to 
old.  And,  accordingly,  apperception  in  this  theory  is  the  mode 
by  which  already  acquired  and  existent  ideas  incorporate  or  reject 
new  presentations.  Hence,  as  regards  educational  method,  the 
Herbartian  theory  reduces  itself  to  two  fundamental  principles : 
the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  secure,  in  the  presentation 
of  any  new  lesson,  that  he  first  of  all  arouses  within  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  appropriate  apperceiving  system ;  the 
second  duty  is  to  secure  that  the  new  is  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  ready  assimilation  to  the  old  takes  place. 

These  fundamental  principles  are  worked  out  in  the  five 
formal  steps  of  the  Herbartian  method  (q.v.  Prof.  Findlay's 
Article,  Vol.  I.  of  this  work). 
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RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

HERBERT  SPENCER  (1820-1903) 
A  Typical  Modern  Realist 

Herbert  Spencer  owes  his  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  educational  thought,  not  so  much  to  anything  original  which 
may  be  found  in  his  educational  essays,  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
expressed  in  clear  and  forceful  language  the  main  and  best  ideas 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  reformers  in  education  previous  to 
his  time,  and  also  to  the  fact  that,  by  his  strong  insistence  on  the 
inclusion  of  scientific  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools, 
he  raised  again  the  question  of  educational  values  and  the  criteria 
to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  the  various  courses  of  study. 
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In  illustration  of  the  first  above-named  statement,  it  may  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Herbert  Spencer 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Froebel.  In  particular,  the  theory  of  moral  education  to  be 
found  in  Spencer  is  that  of  Rousseau,  with  the  difference  that, 
amongst  the  so-called  natural  reactions  that  follow  or  should 
follow  as  the  consequences  of  action,  Spencer  includes  many  that 
are  not  natural  in  the  strict  sense,  but  in  reality  are  social  or 
moral  reactions  that  result  from  the  customs,  the  usages,  or  the 
laws  of  society. 

Again,  when  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  of  method  that 
"  children  should  be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations  and  to 
draw  their  own  inferences,"  that  "  they  should  be  told  as  little 
as  possible  and  be  induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible,1' 
he  is  simply  repeating  the  fundamental  principle  of  method  of 
the  educational  essay  of  Rousseau.  Further,  the  maxims  or 
principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Intellectual  Education 
are  admittedly  and  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  borrowed  from 
Pestalozzi.  Again,  most  of  the  sound  and  wholesome  advice  to 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Physical  Education  had  been  pre- 
viously set  forth  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  others. 

A  third  reason  for  the  success  of  Spencer's  writings  on  edu- 
cation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  he  makes 
appeal  to  popular  prejudices  or  misconceptions,  rather  than  to 
the  cool  reason  of  his  reader.  For  example,  at  the  outset  he 
begins  by  laying  down  a  so-called  general  principle  that  in  dress 
and  decoration  the  ornamental  precedes  the  useful,  and  on  this 
ground  accounts  for  the  long  prevalence  of  the  "  classical " 
tradition  in  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  school.  But,  apart 
from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  so-called  general  principle,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  retention  of  classics  in  the  school 
course  has  ever,  except  perhaps  by  a  few  foolish  people,  been 
upheld  because  of  their  supposed  ornamental  or  conventional 
value.  The  classical  languages,  especially  Latin,  were  first 
admitted  into  the  school  course  because  of  their  social  usefulness. 
Their  retention  has  been  upheld  on  account  of  their  disciplinary 
or  their  cultural  value,  but  never  solely  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  necessary  and  essential  elements  in  the  education  of  a 
"  gentleman." 

The  Question  of  Educational  Values. — At  the  outset  Spencer 
discusses  the  question  as  to  the  test  or  criterion  to  be  applied  to 
the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  "  Before  there 
can  be  a  rational  curriculum,"  he  says,  "  we  must  settle  which 
things  it  most  concerns  us  to  know,"  or  "  we  must  determine 
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the  relative  values  of  knowledge/'  For  this  purpose  some 
criterion  or  measure  of  value  is  requisite.  According  to  Spencer, 
the  answer  to  the  demand  is  beyond  dispute.  "  Every  one," 
he  says,  "  in  contending  for  the  worth  of  any  particular  order  of 
information,  does  so  by  showing  its  bearing  upon  some  part 
of  life."  In  reply  to  the  question  "  Of  what  use  is  it  ?  "  "  the 
mathematician,  linguist,  naturalist,  or  philosopher  explains  the 
way  in  which  his  learning  beneficially  influences  action,  saves 
from  evil  or  secures  good,  conduces  to  happiness."  This  is  the 
ultimate  test  which  all  apply  directly  or  indirectly,  and  hence 
the  future  use-value  of  the  subject  should  be  the  sole  criterion  as 
to  its  admission  into  a  school  course.  With  Bacon,  Spencer 
believes  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of 
power — power  over  nature — and  the  measure  of  the  power  in 
any  given  case  is  the  value  in  use  of  any  particular  subject. 

One  other  position  of  Spencer's  ought  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection.  He  fully  admits  that  a  subject  may  have,  in  addition 
to  its  use-value,  a  training  and  disciplinary  value,  but  he  declares, 
without  furnishing  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  contention,  that 
the  subjects  of  most  use- value  are  also  best  fitted  for  mental 
exercise — for  strengthening  the  faculties.  The  sole  reason  given 
for  this  statement  is  that  "  it  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the 
beautiful  economy  of  nature  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed 
for  the  gaining  of  information  and  another  kind  were  needed  as 
a  mental  gymnastic." 

But  what  Spencer  seems  to  forget  in  this  contention  is  that 
the  use-value  of  a  subject  may  change  according  to  the  demands 
of  society,  whilst  the  training  value,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  system  of  knowledge,  may  remain  unchanged. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  Latin  was  the  sole  medium  of  com- 
munication amongst  the  learned,  it  possessed  a  relatively  high 
use-value,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that,  e.g.,  Locke  included 
both  Latin  and  French  as  subjects  necessary  in  the  education 
of  a  gentleman.  Again,  Nature  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
as  a  witness  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  human  welfare  and  human  progress. 

We  now  pass  to  Spencer's  second  position.  Since  utility  and 
use-value  are  relative  terms,  we  have  now  to  ask,  for  what  purpose 
is  any  particular  knowledge  useful  ?  And,  according  to  Spencer, 
the  answer  is,  Useful  in  order  to  prepare  for  complete  living. 
"  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living,"  he  declares,  "  is  the  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge  ;  and  the  only  rational  mode 
of  judging  of  an  educational  course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree 
it  discharges  such  function." 
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Now,  according  to  Spencer,  complete  living  involves  the 
discharge  of  a  fivefold  function,  and,  accordingly,  education  must 
include  or  involve  a  corresponding  fivefold  preparation,  (i)  First 
in  order  of  importance  is  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  direct 
preservation  of  oneself  and  of  one's  physical  health.  (2)  Next 
in  order  of  importance  is  the  knowledge  necessary  to  earn  one's 
living,  to  make  the  individual  economically  efficient.  (3)  Then 
comes  the  knowledge  necessary  and  of  value  in  the  rearing  and 
the  bringing  up  of  a  family.  (4)  Again,  since  every  individual 
is  a  member  of  some  society,  possessing  rights  and  having  duties 
to  perform,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  useful  citizenship  must 
be  imparted.  (5)  Lastly  comes  the  knowledge  which  may  enable 
a  man  to  use  his  leisure  rightly. 

In  considering  this  conception  of  Spencer,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  he  is  looking  at  the  question  as  to  what  it  is  necessary 
that  the  adult  should  know,  if  he  is  to  become  a  socially  efficient 
member  of  the  community,  and  not  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  the  primary  or  secondary  school  can  do 
to  prepare  for  this  complete  living.  He  is  right,  however,  in 
affirming  that  the  educational  agencies  of  society  should  make 
provision  for  all  its  members  receiving  instruction  which  will 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  fivefold  functions  laid  down.  But 
Spencer,  in  common  with  all  the  naturalistic  or  scientific  school 
of  educationalists,  tends  to  over-emphasise  the  value  of  mere 
knowledge  or  mere  instruction  in  the  work  of  education  and  in 
the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind.  This  error  arises  from  the 
intellectualistic  view  which  is  taken  of  human  development  and 
from  the  neglecting  of  the  part  that  emotional  and  instinctive 
tendencies  play.  Thus,  for  example,  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health  will  not  ensure  their  being  carried  into  practice.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  a  felt  value  of  the  end  desired,  and  formal 
education  has  given  us  little  guidance  as  to  how  to  set  about 
creating  the  demand  in  cases  where  it  manifestly  does  not  exist. 

Having  considered  the  aims  of  education,  Spencer  now  asks 
what  are  the  subjects  best  fitted  to  secure  the  fivefold  end  laid 
down,  and,  after  along  survey,  he  concludes  that  "  for  discipline 
as  well  as  guidance,  science  is  of  chiefest  value."  In  all  its  effects, 
the  learning  the  meaning  of  things  is  better  than  learning  the 
meaning  of  words.  "  Whether  for  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious 
training,  the  study  of  surrounding  phenomena  is  immensely 
superior  to  the  study  of  words  and  lexicons."  But  in  the  rebound 
from  the  over-dominance  of  humanistic  studies  in  the  courses 
of  education,  Spencer  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  If  humanistic 
studies  are  concerned  only  with  grammar  and  lexicons,  then  his 
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contention  might  be  valid  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  humanistic 
studies  are  human  constructions,  means  by  which  man  has 
gradually  and  progressively  realised  the  needs  of  his  nature, 
then  their  study  is  not  a  merely  formal  task,  but  the  understand- 
ing of  the  human  spirit  in  its  various  stages  of  development. 
Spencer's  opposition  of  humanistic  and  naturalistic  studies,  as 
if  the  one  dealt  with  mere  words  whilst  the  other  treated  of  real 
things  and  their  connection,  is  another  instance  of  his  method  of 
confusing  the  issues,  and  so  of  appealing  to  popular  prejudice. 

Moral  Education. — As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  Spencer's 
conception  of  the  method  of  moral  education  is  derived  directly 
from  that  of  Rousseau,  with  the  difference  that  the  former  shifts 
his  ground  from  one  meaning  of  the  term  "  natural  "  to  another 
much  more  frequently  than  does  the  earlier  writer.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  method  is  that  children  should  be  allowed 
to  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  that  all 
social  reactions  or  punishments  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow 
and  be  based  upon  the  methods  of  nature.  But  Spencer's  attack, 
as  was  Rousseau's,  is  mainly  directed  against  all  arbitrary  inter- 
ferences with  the  activities  of  the  child,  and  against  the  infliction 
of  arbitrary  punishments.  Positively,  what  he  insists  upon  is 
that  there  should  be  some  easily  perceived  connection  between 
the  wrong  done  and  the  punishment  inflicted,  for  only  in  this 
way  can  the  child  rationally  understand  the  nature  and  aim  of 
punishment.  In  other  words,  if  the  child  is  ever  to  be  led  to  guide 
his  conduct  on  self-imposed  and  reasonable  grounds,  then  from 
the  very  first  he  must  be  trained  to  perceive  and  understand  the 
positive  grounds  on  which  wrong  is  punished  and  right  com- 
mended. 

Intellectual  Education. — Following  Pestalozzi,  Spencer  declares 
that  "  alike  in  its  order  and  its  methods,  education  must  conform 
to  the  natural  process  of  evolution,  that  there  is  a  certain  sequence 
in  which  the  faculties  spontaneously  develop,  and  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its  development,"  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  educator  to  ascertain  this  sequence 
and  to  supply  this  knowledge.  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  in 
detail  certain  Pestalozzian  maxims,  such  as,  the  teacher  should 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  etc.,  which  have  now  become  the  shibboleths  of 
the  teaching  trade.  One  of  these  maxims,  however,  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  since  it  has  led  to  grave  errors  in  educational  theory. 
This  is  the  identification  of  interest  and  pleasurable  activity. 
'  Experience,"  Spencer  tells  us,  "  is  daily  showing  with  greater 
clearness  that  there  is  always  a  method  to  be  found  productive 
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of  interest,  even  of  delight,  and  it  ever  turns  out  that  this  is 
the  method  proved  by  all  other  tests  to  be  the  right  one."  This, 
however,  is  only  true  if  present  pleasure  is  the  sole  test  of  Tightness 
of  method,  and  if  the  measure  of  interest  secured  is  the  amount 
of  pleasure  felt.  If  the  measure  of  interest,  however,  is  the 
intensity  of  the  desire  of  an  end  of  felt-value,  then  pleasure  can 
be  no  test  of  the  degree  of  interest. 

Physical  Education. — Spencer's  general  contention  is  that,  in 
this  life  of  ours,  we  must  realise  that  the  physical  underlies  the 
mental,  and  that  the  mental  must  not  be  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical.  In  particular  he  condemns  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  over-educate  mentally  the  girls  of  the  nation  so  as  to 
produce  physical  degeneracy  and  to  render  them  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  motherhood. 
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EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  DURING  THE  LATTER 
HALF   OF   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

Herbert  Spencer's  Essay  on  Education  was  first  published  in 
1861,  and  since  then  there  has  appeared  no  other  work  on  edu- 
cational theory  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  Pro- 
fessor Bain's  Education  as  a  Science  appeared  in  1873,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Bain  excludes  both  physical  and  technical  edu- 
cation from  the  province  of  educational  theory,  and  limits  the 
consideration  of  method  in  education  to  a  study  of  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  betterment  of  the  retentive  powers  of  the  pupil, 
his  work  has  had  no  outstanding  influence  on  the  development 
or  betterment  of  educational  methods.  Professor  Laurie's  In- 
stitutes of  Education,  first  published  in  1892,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  educational  theorists,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  educational  theory  is  based  on  a  peculiar  and  unique 
system  of  philosophy,  partly  derived  from  Kant  and  partly  from 
Fichte,  his  work  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  has  exerted  little 
influence  upon  the  methods  of  the  great  body  of  practical  teachers. 
In  Germany  and  in  America  the  influence  of  Herbartian  writers 
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has  been  great,  but  in  both  countries  the  educational  theorists 
have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  explanation  and  development 
of  the  theories  of  their  master.  The  best  known  of  these  writers 
is  Professor  Rein  of  Jena. 

Pragmatism  and  Education. — Within  the  past  few  years, 
however,  a  new  philosophical  reading  of  the  universe  has  been 
set  forth,  and,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  is  at  the  present 
time  greatly  influencing  the  trend  of  educational  thought.  In 
this  new  philosophy  the  chief  names  are  those  of  Bergson  and 
Schiller ;  on  the  educational  side,  those  of  James  and  Dewey. 
The  name  usually  given  to  this  philosophy  is  that  of  Pragmatism, 
and  its  fundamental  positions  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  pragmatist,  truth  or  know- 
ledge is  not  something  fixed  and  eternal,  which,  once  discovered, 
is  for  ever  valid.  Were  this  so,  then  there  could  be  no  real  pro- 
gress, for  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  progress  would  consist 
in  the  coming  to  know  better  the  one  unchangeable  and  eternal 
universe.  This  fallacy,  it  is  declared,  arises  from  taking  the 
mathematical  sciences  as  the  type  of  all  knowledge.  Moreover, 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth  is  not  borne  out 
by  a  consideration  of  the  biological  sciences  which  deal  with  life. 
Here,  what  we  rather  find,  at  any  stage,  is  a  number  of  provisional 
truths  or  hypotheses,  which  are  sufficiently  true  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  man,  but  which  may  in  the  course  of  development 
be  replaced  by  hypotheses  or  truths  which  furnish  fuller  or  better 
explanations  of  the  observed  facts. 

In  the  second  place,  this  idea  of  an  eternal  or  unchangeable 
truth  assumes  the  existence  of  a  static  and  unprogressive  universe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pragmatist  affirms  that  the  universe  is 
progressive  and  dynamic,  and  in  particular  that  man's  activity 
counts  for  something  in  the  world.  In  short,  he  affirms  that 
there  may  be  something  added  to  the  progress  of  the  universe 
which  was  not  contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  that  evolution 
may  be  creative,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  real  creation  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history. 

From  these  two  positions  follows  a  third  :  according  to  the 
pragmatist,  knowledge  arises  in  order  to  better  practice — i.e. 
knowledge  is  not  fundamental  and  primary,  but  secondary,  since 
the  real  aim  or  object  of  knowledge  is  the  betterment  of  practice. 
Truth  is  relative  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  man,  and  not 
something  which  has  an  existence  independent  of  these  needs. 
From  these  fundamental  positions  certain  educational  corollaries 
follow. 

The  Aim  of  Education. — As  regards  the  aim  of  education,  the 
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pragmatist  affirms  that  neither  culture,  nor  discipline,  nor  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  satisfactory  definitions  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  school, 
it  is  affirmed,  "  is  fundamentally  an  institution  established  by 
society  to  do  a  certain  specific  work — viz.  to  aid  in  maintaining 
the  life  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  society. "  This  does  not 
mean  merely  that  the  school  should  train  the  pupil  for  the  rightful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  narrower  sense.  It 
means  that  the  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  secure  the  future 
social  efficiency  of  the  individual,  not  only  to  carry  out  some 
particular  duty,  or  to  render  some  particular  social  service,  but, 
if  possible,  so  to  educate  him  that  he  may  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  society.  We  must  educate  not  merely  for  service  but  for 
leadership.  Hence,  in  considering  the  concrete  nature  of  the  end 
or  ends  sought  to  be  attained  by  an  educational  system,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  particular  State  of  which  the  individual 
is  hereafter  to  become  a  member.  Especially  we  must  remember 
that,  in  a  modern  and  progressive  State,  industrial  relations  are 
ever  changing,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  education  must  be 
to  train  up  the  individual  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  these  changing  conditions.  Neglect  of  this  fact  must  result 
in  producing,  sooner  or  later,  the  individual  liable  to  become 
socially  inefficient. 

Further,  the  pragmatist  does  not  believe  that  the  development 
of  the  innate  potentialities  of  the  child's  nature  e.g.  is  a  sufficient  or 
accurate  account  of  the  aim  of  education.  For,  since  all  human 
development  is  development  towards  an  end  partly  determined 
by  these  innate  powers,  but  also  partly  determined  by  the 
demands  of  society,  both  these  factors,  it  is  affirmed,  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  object  of  education. 
Hence  also  it  follows  that  a  mere  genetic  psychology  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  as  a  guide  to  the  educative  process,  since  the 
educator  must  also  take  into  account  the  particular  function  or 
service  which  the  individual  is  expected  to  perform,  in  after 
life,  in  society.  Undue  emphasis  on  the  one  factor  may  result  in 
the  non-adaptation  of  the  child  to  his  social  environment ;  undue 
emphasis  on  the  other  factor  may  result  in  the  crushing  out  or  the 
neglecting  of  the  individuality  of  the  particular  child. 

The  Criterion  of  the  Subjects  of  an  Educational  Course  and  of 
the  Methods  of  the  School. — Hence,  from  this  position  it  follows 
that  the  ultimate  criterion  or  standard,  not  merely  as  regards  the 
subjects  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  but  also  of  the  school 
methods  followed,  is  to  be  found  by  asking  how  far  they  prepare 
for  future  social  usefulness — i.e.  social  utility  is  the  ultimate 
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test  of  a  school  course,  and  also  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 
As  regards  method,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  school  procedure 
emphasises  a  passive  attitude  to  the  reception  of  knowledge,  then 
it  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  not  likely  to  produce  active,  efficient, 
and  adaptable  future  citizens  and  workers.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  Dewey,  "  the  emphasis  in  method  must  be  upon  con- 
struction, and  upon  giving  out,  rather  than  upon  absorption  and 
mere  learning."  For  what  the  modern  State  requires  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  is  practical  efficiency  as  workers 
and  as  citizens,  and  hence,  in  both  the  organisation  and  in  the 
method  of  the  school,  this  aim  should  predominate. 

Now,  this  statement  of  the  end  of  education  and  of  the  standard 
to  be  employed  is  similar  to  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with  one 
very  important  difference.  The  pragmatist  affirms  that,  in  the 
determination  of  the  end  and  of  the  process  of  education,  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  inherent  instinctive  side  of  the 
child's  nature — that  these  instincts  must  be  developed  not  for 
their  own  sake  alone,  and  apart  from  all  social  purpose,  but 
developed  always  with  reference  to  future  social  needs.  Hence 
also  the  pragmatist  emphasises  the  important  part  which  the 
instinctive  needs  play  in  the  development  of  the  individual, 
and  in  the  generation  of  social  ideals  and  of  social  controls  over 
conduct.  From  these  fundamental  conceptions  certain  edu- 
cational consequences  follow. 

Moral  Education. — As  regards  the  moral  education  of  the 
individual,  it  is  contended  that  we  cannot  separate  the  moral 
from  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school.  For,  since  the  aim 
of  the  school  is  social,  viz.  to  aid  in  the  maintaining  and  the 
furthering  the  welfare  of  society,  at  every  stage  this  involves 
and  must  involve  both  intellectual  and  moral  elements.  For 
if  we  think  of  moral  training  as  something  distinct  and  apart, 
by  itself,  then  moral  education  tends  to  the  setting  up  of  certain 
external  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  the  taking  heed  that  the 
pupil  conforms  to  them — i.e.  we  have  a  moral  training  which 
tends  to  be  merely  negative  and  perceptive,  whereas  real  moral 
training  is  effected  by  the  pupils  taking  part  in  the  social  life 
and  in  the  social  activities  of  the  school.  What  it  is  contended, 
then,  the  teacher  has  really  to  do,  if  his  work  is  to  have  any  per- 
manent moral  result,  is  to  make  the  pupil  realise  that  the  various 
school  habits,  such  as  obedience  to  authority,  promptness  in 
doing  duties,  industry,  and  non-interference  with  the  work  of 
others,  is  necessary  for  the  social  order  and  progress  of  the  school, 
and  necessary  also  for  the  efficiency  of  society.  That  is,  school 
habits  are  acquired  mainly  and  primarily  because  they  are  neces- 
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sary  factors  in  the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  the  social 
welfare.  They  are  not  habits  acquired  merely  for  the  period  of 
school  life,  but  for  all  life.  Hence  the  pragmatist  welcomes  what- 
ever in  the  organisation  or  methods  of  a  school  tends  to  create 
the  sense  of  a  co-operative,  corporate  social  life  ;  whatever  tends 
to  make  the  pupil  engage  with  his  fellows  in  the  attainment  of 
a  common  end  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  make  the  pupil  realise 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to  aid 
and  to  better  social  action. 

Intellectual  Education. — In  the  second  place,  and  as  regards 
intellectual  education,  the  emphasis  here  again  in  school  method 
is  laid  upon  action  or  doing,  upon  the  fact  that  the  real  object 
of  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and 
that  the  school  must  endeavour  to  relate  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  child.  We  may  sum  up  this 
view  in  the  contention  of  the  pragmatist  that  "  the  only  way  to 
prepare  for  social  life  is  to  engage  in  social  life." 

Physical  Education. — Lastly,  as  regards  physical  education, 
and  as  a  logical  consequence  from  the  main  position  of  the 
pragmatist,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  plays,  the  games,  and 
the  other  social  activities  of  the  school,  rather  than  upon  mere 
formal  gymnastics  as  the  means  likely  to  realise  the  ultimate 
aims  of  the  school  in  its  preparation  for  social  life. 

As  regards  the  Outer  Organisation  of  a  School  System,  we 
may  say  that,  since  the  social  services  in  demand  in  after  life 
in  the  modern  State  are  varied  in  character,  an  educational  system 
must  take  this  fact  into  account.  Hence  it  follows,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  there  can  be  no  one  type  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  is  suited  to  prepare  for  all  future  service.  As  a 
consequence,  there  must  be  a  certain  variety  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation provided,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  of  variation  in  individual  power  and  capacity,  and  on 
the  other,  of  variations  in  social  needs  and  demands.  One  present- 
day  characteristic  is  that,  whilst  the  need  for  variety  in  educational 
curricula  is  generally  admitted,  there  is  no  clearly  recognised 
conception  as  to  the  limitation  to  be  imposed  upon  the  demand 
for  variations  in  school  courses.  Finally,  in  this  connection,  if 
the  school  is  really  to  prepare  for  social  life,  at  least  three 
other  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
need  for  schools  of  a  smaller  size,  especially  in  our  large  towns. 
The  corporate  life  of  the  school  can  never  be  developed  as  long 
as  we  persist  in  erecting  the  huge  barrack  schools  to  be  found  in 
many  cities.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  need  for  smaller  classes 
in  order  that  the  teacher  may  become  acquainted  with  the  varying 
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individualities  of  his  pupils,  and  in  order  that  he  may  introduce 
active  rather  than  passive  or  receptive  methods  of  teaching. 
Lastly,  in  our  school  courses  greater  stress  needs  to  be  laid  on 
the  practical  and  constructive  arts  and  upon  co-operative  methods 
in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  qualities  of  initiative,  adapta- 
bility, and  of  co-operative  action  are  stunted  and  repressed  by 
the  predominant  part  which  receptive  and  passive  methods  play 
in  the  school  work  of  the  time,  and  the  non-production  of  these 
qualities  hinders  the  aim  of  the  school  as  a  preparation  for  future 
social  efficiency  and  social  usefulness. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCOTLAND 
By  ALEXANDER  MORGAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

Principal,  Edinburgh  Provincial  Training  College 

The  Parochial  Schoolmaster. — Until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  train  teachers 
in  Scotland,  and  yet  for  two  centuries  before  that  period  Scotland 
had  had  as  distinguished  a  race  of  schoolmasters  as  any  country 
in  the  world.  Probably  no  country  ever  showed  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  University-educated  men  among  its  teachers  than 
Scotland  during  the  period  referred  to,  and  the  reason  can  be 
traced  in  the  main  to  the  influence  of  Acts  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  1616  and  1633  requiring  every  parish  in 
the  land  to  maintain  a  schoolmaster  able  "  to  teach  grammar 
and  the  Latin  tongue/'  and  logic  and  rhetoric.  The  parochial 
teachers  of  Scotland,  therefore,  had  to  be  men  of  high  attainments  ; 
most  of  them,  indeed,  had  received  a  university  education,  and 
could  in  turn  prepare  their  pupils  to  go  straight  from  their  schools 
to  the  universities. 

Changes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  economic  conditions  in  Scotland  under- 
went a  change.  The  rapid  extension  of  commerce  and  industries 
that  took  place  at  that  time  drew  the  population  in  large  numbers 
from  the  country  parishes  to  the  towns.  The  parochial  school 
system  had  not  been  so  organised  as  to  meet  this  new  state  of 
affairs,  it  had  not  the  expansive  power  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  altered  circumstances,  and  many  thousands  of  children  were 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  irreligion  in  the  new  centres  of 
population.  Unendowed  schools  were  started  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  towns,  but  their  teachers  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  legal  test  of  qualification  as  the  parish  schoolmasters  ;  they 
were,  in  consequence,  generally  of  inferior  education  and  ability, 
and  stood  in  great  need  of  being  better  prepared  and  trained  for 
their  important  duties.  In  this  way  originated  one  of  the  most 
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fruitful  educational  reforms  in  Scotland  during  the  last  century — 
viz.,  the  training  of  teachers. 

David  Stow,  the  Pioneer. — The  pioneer  in  the  movement  was 
David  Stow,  a  well-to-do  Glasgow  merchant,  who  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  religious  and  educational  work.  To  carry  out  his 
ideas  in  education  he  rented  a  cottage  standing  in  a  back  garden 
in  Drygate  Street,  Glasgow,  the  upper  floor  serving  as  a  school- 
room and  the  lower  as  a  residence  for  the  teacher.  This  was  in 
1826.  So  novel  were  the  methods  and  so  successful  the  results 
of  the  education  given  in  this  humble  school,  that  men  and  women 
desiring  to  become  teachers  began  to  attend  it  for  the  sake  of 
being  trained  in  the  new  methods,  and  this  was  the  real  beginning 
of  the  training  of  teachers  in  Scotland.  The  work  prospered  so 
much  that  Stow  started,  at  his  own  expense,  a  second  school 
and  training  institution  in  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow. 

The  Glasgow  Education  Society. — But  by  and  by  the  financial 
burden  became  too  great  for  individual  effort,  however  generous, 
and  an  association  called  the  Glasgow  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  1834,  to  take  over  the  two  model  schools  and  form 
them  into  "  a  Normal  Seminary  ...  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  most  improved  modes  of  intellectual  and  moral  training, 
so  that  schoolmasters  may  enjoy  a  complete  and  professional 
education."  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Society  was  to  advertise 
for  a  rector  to  take  charge  of  the  two  schools  and  superintend  the 
training  of  the  students  in  them.  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  had  at 
this  time  a  strong  desire  to  embark  on  an  educational  career, 
was  an  applicant  for  the  rectorship,  but,  fortunately  for  literature, 
he  did  not  get  the  post.  The  next  step  was  to  bring  the  two 
training  schools  into  one  large  building.  For  this  purpose  a  new 
school  and  college  were  built  in  1837,  with  accommodation  for  a 
thousand  pupils  and  a  hundred  students.  This  institution  is 
now  known  as  Dundas  Vale  Training  College,  and  in  it  Stow  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  first  fully  equipped  train- 
ing college  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Glasgow  Education 
Society  depended  entirely  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the 
means  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  as  these  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  increased  expenditure,  the  College  in  1841  was  placed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
under  the  management  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  engaged  in  a  similar  work  in  Edinburgh, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  Church  Training  Colleges. — For  over  sixty  years  (till 
1906)  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in  Scotland 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free 
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Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  dis- 
charged the  important  duty  in  a  truly  national  spirit.  During 
these  years  great  developments  took  place  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  no  one  played  a  more  important  part  in  guiding 
these  than  the  late  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie.  In  1873  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  after  continued  pressure  by  the  College  Com- 
mittees advised  by  Professor  Laurie,  granted  permission  to  the 
training  colleges  to  send  some  of  their  best  students  to  attend 
university  classes  as  an  integral  part  of  their  training.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  training-college  students  attending  the 
Scottish  Universities  has  increased,  till  now  about  three-fourths 
of  the  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  preparing  to  be  teachers 
receive  their  general  education  at  the  Universities,  and  the  teach- 
ing profession  now  stands  on  a  University  platform  alongside  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  Reforms  of  1901. — In  1901  a  change  of  far-reaching 
importance  was  made  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  Departmental  Circular  (No.  329)  was 
issued  doing  away  with  the  minutely  prescribed  syllabus  of 
studies  and  the  almost  Chinese  system  of  examinations  held  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  training.  In  place  of  these  the  training 
authorities  were  required  to  submit  to  the  Department  their 
schemes  of  study  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  to 
conduct  the  examinations  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  work 
was  being  efficiently  performed,  and  to  report  to  the  Department 
the  attainments  of  the  students  in  all  the  subjects  at  the  end  of 
their  course  of  training.  The  requirements  of  Circular  329  have 
placed  new  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  staff  of  the  training 
colleges,  but  so  beneficial  have  been  the  results  that  no  one  would 
suggest  now  a  return  to  the  rigid  curriculum  and  Government 
examination  system  formerly  in  vogue. 

But  the  reforms  of  1901  still  left  many  obvious  defects  in  the 
training  system  in  Scotland.  While  the  Education  Act  of  1872 
placed  the  school  system  on  a  national  basis,  it  left  the  training 
of  the  teachers  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Church  Education 
Committees,  on  which  the  Universities  and  the  managers  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  had  no  representation ;  the 
pupil  teacher  system  impair  from  the  outset  the  efficiency 
of  the  later  professional  training  ;  the  output  of  trained  teachers 
was  totally  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  left 
some  hundreds  of  posts  each  year  to  be  filled  by  unqualified 
and  untrained  teachers  ;  and,  finally,  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  and  teachers  of  special 
subjects  such  as  drawing,  domestic  science,  manual  work,  etc. 
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The  Institution  of  Provincial  Committees. — To  remedy  these 
defects,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  issued  a  Minute  on 
January  30,  1905,  which  produced  little  short  of  a  revolution 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  divided  the  country  for  training 
purposes  into  four  districts,  called  provinces,  with  the  Uni- 
versities in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews 
respectively  as  their  centres.  The  Church  training  colleges  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  work  if  they  chose,  but  the  Minute 
placed  the  training  of  all  grades  of  teachers  in  each  province 
almost  entirely  under  a  Provincial  Committee,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Court  of  the  University  of  the  province,  by 
the  governors  of  each  of  the  technical  or  central  institutions  in 
the  province,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  secondary  schools. 
The  Minute  laid  it  down  that  each  Committee  thus  constituted 
was  to  be  completed  by  the  co-option  of  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  of  the  primary  and  secondary  teachers  in  the 
province,  and  of  any  Church  transferring  its  training  college  to 
the  Provincial  Committee. 

Their  Functions  and  Powers. — The  highly  important  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  are  stated  in  a  series  of  regulations  called  "  The  Regu- 
lations for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certification 
of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools,"  which  came  into 
operation  on  July  7,  1906.  The  details  of  the  Regulations  are 
somewhat  complicated,  and  only  a  brief  outline  of  them  can  be 
given  here. 

The  Training  of  Primary  Teachers. — Conditions  are  laid  down 
in  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Teachers,  and  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects.  The  education  and 
training  of  primary  teachers  have  to  be  given  in  two  stages — 
the  Pupil  Teacher  or  Junior  Student  stage,  and  the  Senior  Student 
stage.  Nothing  need  be  said  here  regarding  the  pupil  teacher 
system,  as  it  is  now  practically  extinct. 

Junior  Students. — Candidates  for  Junior  Studentship  must 
hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment. They  must  therefore  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  for 
a  period  extending  normally  over  three  years  they  undergo 
instruction  in  English  and  another  language,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  experimental  science,  drawing,  physical  exer- 
cises, music,  and  also  in  some  cases  in  woodwork,  or  needlework, 
or  school  gardening.  Junior  Students  have  also  to  undergo 
systematic  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  each  of  the  primary 
school  subjects.  Students  who  perform  all  their  work  satis- 
factorily, and  who  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  their  course, 
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are  awarded  a  Junior  Student  Certificate,  giving  full  details  re- 
garding their  attainments. 

Senior  Students. — The  candidate  next  passes  to  the  Senior 
Student  stage,  and  there  undergoes  a  further  course  of  education 
and  professional  training,  which  extends  generally  over  not  less 
than  two  years.  The  Senior  Student  may  get  further  instruction 
in  the  subjects  of  general  education  enumerated  above  for  Junior 
Students,  and  the  training  authorities  may  allow  students  to 
attend  a  University,  or  a  School  of  Art,  Technical  College,  Agri- 
cultural College,  or  College  of  Domestic  Science  for  the  further 
study  of  subjects  for  which  they  are  qualified  as  shown  by  entries 
in  their  Junior  Student  Certificates.  At  each  training  centre  a 
particular  study  is  made  of  such  professional  subjects  as  hygiene 
(including  a  course  in  physical  exercises)  psychology,  logic, 
ethics,  and  the  history  and  principles  of  education.  The 
students  in  training  have  to  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of  the  primary  school 
curriculum,  and  have  to  obtain  adequate  practice  in  the  schools 
in  the  district  in  teaching  these  subjects  under  skilled  super- 
vision. 

The  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. — An  essential  con- 
dition for  admission  to  a  course  of  training  for  the  qualification 
to  teach  in  a  secondary  or  intermediate  school  is  that  the  candi- 
date shall  produce  evidence  of  sound  general  culture,  and  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  he  or  she  aims  at  teaching. 
The  standard  of  knowledge  required  is,  speaking  generally,  the 
possession  of  a  University  Degree  with  Honours  in  the  subject, 
or  proof  of  attainments  in  it  equivalent  to  this.  The  course  of 
training  of  secondary  teachers  is  not  definitely  prescribed  in 
the  Regulations,  but  it  generally  includes  a  number  of  the  same 
subjects  as  for  primary  teachers,  such  as  school  and  personal 
hygiene,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  history  and  principles  of 
education — all  treated,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  secondary  or  intermediate  school.  It  also 
includes  a  study  of  the  student's  special  subject  from  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  so  that  he  may  learn  its  educational  possi- 
bilities for  knowledge  and  for  mental  discipline,  and  how  to  use  it 
most  advantageously  for  both  these  purposes.  This,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  full  course  of  instruction  and  practice  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  qualify. 

Teachers  of  Special  Subjects. — The  training  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects,  such  as  cookery  and  laundry- work,  drawing, 
manual  training,  etc.,  is  not  quite  so  satisfactorily  developed  in 
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Scotland  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers. 
Three  conditions,  however,  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  certificate 
to  teach  is  granted — namely,  evidence  of  (a)  an  ordinary  education 
equivalent,  generally  speaking,  to  the  standard  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  (b)  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  special  subject 
to  be  afterwards  taught  by  the  student,  (c)  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  course  of  professional  training,  including 
instruction  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  generally,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  the  special  subject  which  the  student  desires 
the  qualification  to  teach. 

The  issue  of  the  Minute  of  January  1905  has  already  produced, 
as  we  have  said,  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Scotland,  and  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Minute  is 
capable  of  yet  greater  developments.  The  general  education  of 
primary  teachers  in  Scotland  is  now  distinctly  higher  than  that 
of  their  compeers  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  course 
of  time  the  standard  of  their  professional  education  will  be  raised 
to  the  same  high  level,  and  the  teachers'  colleges  will  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Schools  of  the  Universities  for  the 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  SHOWING  THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCOTLAND 

1826.    David  Stow,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  initiated  his  training  system  in  a 

house  in  Drygate  Street. 

John  Wood,  an  Advocate,  started  a  small  school  for  the  observation  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  the  Market  Place  Sessional  School,  Edinburgh. 

1834.  The  Glasgow  Education  Society  formed  to  relieve  Stow  of  the  financial 
burden  of  his  schools  for  training  teachers. 

1837.    The  Dundas  Vale  Training  College  opened  by  the  Glasgow  Education 

Society. 

The  Market  Place  School,  Edinburgh,  handed  over  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  became  known  as  "The 
Normal  and  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh." 

1841.  The  first  Government  Grants  made  to  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland — viz., 
£5,000  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  enable 
it  to  found  a  Model  and  Normal  School  in  Edinburgh  to  train  men 
students,  and  a  grant  of  £500  a  year  towards  the  working  expenses  of 
the  institution  on  condition  that  the  General  Assembly  contributed 
equal  sums. 

Similar  grants  made  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land on  condition  that  it  took  over  the  Dundas  Vale  College  and  relieved 
the  Glasgow  Education  Society  of  the  debts  it  had  incurred  therewith. 

1845.  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  opened  in  Johnston  Terrace,  Edin- 
burgh. The  men  students  numbered  about  fifty  in  all,  and  half  of  them 
were  boarded  in  the  College.  Women  students  were  admitted  at  first 
only  as  non-boarders  and  on  paying  higher  fees. 
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1846.    Free  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  opened  in  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow. 

1848.  Moray  House  acquired  by  the  Free  Church  for  a  Training  College  in 

Edinburgh. 

1849.  The  first  Government  Grant  paid  for  training  Women  Students. 

1850.  Episcopal  Training  College  established  in  Croft-an-Righ   House,   near 

Holyrood,  Edinburgh.    After  several  moves  this  College  was  trans- 
ferred in  1877  to  its  present  abode  in  Dairy  House. 

1873.  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  opened  in  the  West  Kirk  Sessional 

School,  Aberdeen  (a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  teachers  caused 
by  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872). 

Permission  granted  by  the  Education  Department  to  Training  Colleges 
to  allow  selected  students  to  attend  University  Classes  during  their 
course  of  training. 

1874.  Free  Church  Training  College  opened  in  the  Free  South  Church  School, 

Aberdeen. 

1886.  St.  George's  College  for  training  Secondary  Women  Teachers  established 
in  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1888.  The  Schoolmasters'  Diploma  for  Graduates  instituted  by  Edinburgh 
University  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  Laurie.  From  1896  the 
Diploma  was  recognised  by  the  Scotch  and  English  Education  Depart- 
ments as  qualifying  the  holder  to  teach  in  primary  schools.  Similar 
Diplomas  were  afterwards  instituted  by  the  other  Scottish  Universities. 

1895.     Roman  Catholic  Training  College  opened  at  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

Provision  made  in  the  Code  for  the  formation  of  Local  Committees  in 
University  Centres  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Such  Committees 
were  afterwards  formed  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Glasgow,  but  not  in  Edinburgh. 

1901.  Circular  329  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  abolishing 
Government  Examinations  for  students  in  Training  Colleges,  and  per- 
mitting the  College  authorities  to  draw  up  their  own  schemes  of  study. 

1905.  Minute  issued  by  Scotch  Education  Department  instituting  a  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  each  of  the  four  University 
Centres. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
By  THOMAS  RAYMONT,  M.A. 

Vice-Principal  of  Training  Department,  Goldsmiths'  College,  University  of  London  ;  etc. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Problem. — At  the  present  time  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  that  even  an  English  writer  on  the  training 
of  teachers  should  approach  his  subject  apologetically.  The 
long  and  arduous  battle  for  training  has  been  won  in  the  sphere 
of  public  primary  education,  and  more  than  half  won  in  the 
sphere  of  modern  secondary  education.  Only  in  those  places 
where  tradition  dies  hardest  is  the  necessity  of  training  still 
disputed,  and  even  in  such  quarters  a  considerable  amount  of 
lip-service  to  the  idea  is  occasionally  rendered. 

But  though  we  need  no  longer  use  the  language  of  apology, 
it  will  be  well  to  ask  why  the  training  of  teachers  has  so  largely 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  When  the  educational  leaders 
of  the  last  generation  pleaded  the  cause  of  training,  they  often 
resorted  to  the  argument  from  analogy.  If  the  physician  and 
the  lawyer  needed  to  be  trained,  why  not  also  the  teacher  ?  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  this  kind  of  argument  commonly  failed 
to  convince,  because  analogy  after  all  is  only  suggestive,  never 
conclusive.  The  case  of  the  teacher  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  professions  just  mentioned,  in  that,  as  we  have  all  been 
to  school,  most  persons  are  able,  without  special  preparation,  to 
carry  on,  more  or  less  faithfully  and  skilfully,  the  traditions  of 
the  schools  they  attended  in  their  youth.  One  who  has  for 
several  years  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  a  certain 
system  is  likely  enough,  provided  he  be  not  lacking  in  the  requisite 
personal  qualities,  to  succeed  in  maintaining  that  system  when 
he  exchanges  the  pupil's  for  the  teacher's  desk.  Hence  the 
undoubted,  though  relative,  success  of  the  young  master  in 
the  public  school,  the  young  mistress  in  the  girls'  high  school,  the 
articled  pupil  in  the  private  school,  and  the  pupil-teacher  in 
the  primary  school. 
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How  this  has  been  Brought  about. — And  if  indeed  the  mere 
perpetuation  of  a  system  were  all,  it  might  be  difficult  to  make 
out  a  strong  case  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  At 
the  most  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  would  be  sufficient,  because, 
on  the  supposition  we  have  indicated,  knowledge  and  culture 
might  perhaps  be  trusted  to  win  their  way  from  the  teacher 
to  the  brighter  pupils  at  least,  without  the  assistance  of  technical 
aids  or  preparatory  reflection  ;  in  fact,  the  narrowly  practical 
side  of  the  teacher's  work  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  skilled 
mechanic,  calling  only  for  that  slight  degree  of  reflective  thought 
that  can  be  done  by  the  way,  than  that  of  a  professional  man, 
calling  for  all  the  assistance  that  scientific  knowledge  can  give. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  much  may  be  done  to 
smooth  the  young  teacher's  path  by  systematic  training,  even 
in  the  mere  technical  details  of  his  art ;  and,  more  by  far  than 
this,  we  have  come  to  see  that  education  presents  a  definite  series 
of  problems  which  need  to  be  faced  betimes  by  the  young  teacher, 
unless  it  is  enough  that  he  should  become  a  mechanical  imitator 
of  his  predecessors  of  the  previous  generation.  The  importance 
of  these  problems  can  hardly  be  denied  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  they  include  the  principles  that  underlie  the  school  curri- 
culum ;  the  best  means  of  evoking  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  part  which  the  school-teacher  may 
play  in  training  up  the  best  type  of  citizen  in  all  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  the  existence  of  these  problems,  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion through  a  variety  of  causes,  which  accounts  for  the  present 
willingness  to  spend  money  and  pains  upon  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  teacher.  As  in  other  occupations,  so  in  that 
of  the  teacher,  common  sense  is  indispensable,  but  unaided 
common  sense  is  not  enough. 

What  Training  seeks  to  Do. — What  is  the  real  object  of  train- 
ing a  teacher  ?  Training  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  "  short- 
ened experience."  We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  compress 
more  unwisdom  into  the  same  number  of  words.  Training  in 
no  sense  takes  the  place  of  experience,  but  rather  enables 
the  person  trained  to  make  the  most  of  the  experience  gained 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  causes 
of  success  and  failure.  This  point  is  of  more  than  theoretical 
or  verbal  importance,  because  it  seems  to  be  thought  by  many 
that  a  course  of  training  should  be  a  guarantee  of  efficiency, 
whereas  it  can  only  be  a  guarantee  that  the  native  ability  of  the 
person  trained  (however  much  or  little  that  may  be)  shall  have 
the  fairest  possible  chance  of  making  itself  felt.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
the  well-trained  teacher,  to  the  man  who  has  been  led  definitely 
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and  systematically  to  think  out  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom, 
that  we  must  on  the  whole  look  for  reform  and  improvement 
in  educational  work.  As  a  rule,  the  untrained  teacher  simply 
carries  on  the  traditions  of  his  youth. 

Different  Grades  of  Teachers. — The  term  "  teacher  "  is,  of 
course,  a  wide  one,  and  we  must  begin  by  differentiating.  There 
presents  itself  at  once  the  broad  distinction  between  primary, 
secondary,  and  university  teachers.  We  must  recognise,  how- 
ever, that  the  teaching  of  quite  young  children — below,  let  us 
say,  the  age  of  eight — has  features  which  so  far  distinguish  it 
from  the  teaching  of  older  children,  that  a  special  kind  of  pre- 
paration is  necessary ;  and  we  must  therefore  mark  off  what 
we  may  call  a  sub-primary  stage.  Further,  the  tertiary  stage 
of  education  includes  more  than  strictly  university  teaching  ; 
it  includes,  for  example,  the  work  of  teachers  in  training  colleges 
and  in  technical  institutions.  A  complete  review  of  our  subject 
would  therefore  take  account  of  (i)  the  sub-primary,  infant- 
school,  or  "  Kindergarten "  teacher ;  (2)  the  primary  teacher, 
whose  work  lies  with  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years 
of  age;  (3)  the  secondary  teacher,  who  (notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  for  social  reasons  many  children  under  twelve  attend 
"  secondary  "  schools)  must  here  be  regarded  as,  strictly  speaking, 
the  teacher  of  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years 
of  age ;  and  (4)  the  teacher  of  young  men  and  women. 

THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER 

His  Preliminary  Education  :  its  Former  Narrowness. — Let 
us  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  special  problems  which  arise 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  primary  teacher.  According 
to  established  English  practice  the  primary  teacher,  in  order  to 
his  proper  equipment,  spends  two  or  three  years  at  a  training 
college,  which  he  usually  enters  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
But  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  primary  teachers  have  to  be 
"  caught  young  "  and  provided  for  betimes,  since  the  conditions 
of  their  employment,  and  the  number  of  them  required,  render 
it  impossible  that  their  ranks  should  be  considerably  recruited 
from  the  well-to-do  classes,  even  if  that  arrangement  were  de- 
sirable on  other  grounds.  Under  the  "  pupil-teacher  system/' 
created  in  1846,  the  intending  primary  teacher  spent  the  years 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen  in  actual  teaching  during  ordinary 
school  hours,  receiving  instruction  in  classes  held  either  before 
or  after  the  school  session.  This  system,  which  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  still  older  "  monitorial  system/'  made  the  pupil- 
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teacher  far  too  much  of  a  "  teacher  "  and  far  too  little  of  a  "  pupil/' 
At  an  age  when  he  should  have  been  mainly  occupied  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge,  he  was  in  fact  mainly  occupied  in 
acquiring  mechanical  methods  of  managing  a  class,  and  of  com- 
municating the  little  that  he  knew.  The  pupil-teacher  of  those 
days  was  a  young  person  who  was  charged  with  responsibilities 
quite  unsuited  to  his  years,  who  was  able  to  face  and  manage 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid  a  class  of  forty  children,  but  whose 
ministrations  usually  left  most  things  to  be  desired,  both  in 
matter  and  in  method.  We  need  not,  however,  indulge  in  hard 
words  concerning  this  somewhat  primitive  mode  of  preparation 
for  the  teacher's  calling.  Regarded  historically,  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  inevitable  stage  in  the  slow  development  of  the  English 
elementary  school  system,  and  furnishes  one  more  illustration 
of  the  celebrated  adage  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Its  Gradual  Broadening. — The  story  of  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  English  primary-school  teacher  is  the  story  of 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  disabilities  above  referred  to,  i.e.  the 
gradual  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  general  education 
afforded.  An  intermediate  stage  was  the  establishment  by  the 
greater  School  Boards  of  "  centres  "  where  pupil-teachers  were 
gathered  for  collective  instruction  ;  but  these  places,  with  all 
their  undoubted  merits,  had  one  great  drawback.  Teachers 
should  before  all  things  be  persons  of  broad  human  sympathies, 
and  it  is  not  well  that  at  this  early  stage  they  should  be  segre- 
gated, compelled  at  all  times  to  breathe  the  stifling  atmosphere 
and  use  the  narrow  vocabulary  of  "  shop."  And  so  we  note 
with  satisfaction  that  the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  we  once  knew 
it,  is  now  dead  and  gone.  A  glance  at  the  current  Regulations 
for  the  Preliminary  Education  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  will 
show  that,  whether  as  pupil-teachers  in  an  altered  sense  of  the 
term,  or  as  "student-teachers/*  or  as  "bursars,"  young  persons 
intending  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  teaching  pro- 
fession now  have  their  general  education  duly  cared  for,  and 
that  more  and  more  they  get  it  with  other  boys  and  girls  in  the 
ordinary  secondary  schools. 

The  Elementary  Training  Colleges,  Day  and  Residential. — 
Having  completed  his  preliminary  preparation,  the  intending 
teacher  enters  one  of  the  training  colleges,  either  "  day "  or 
"  residential " — two  types  whose  relative  advantages  are  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  residential  college  manifestly  offers  what 
the  day  college  cannot  give,  so  far  as  the  training  of  character 
is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  resi- 
dential college,  consisting  as  it  does  entirely  of  persons  of  similar 
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antecedents  and  identical  aims  in  life,  suffers  from  some  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  old  pupil-teacher  centre  This  objection  must 
not,  however,  be  pressed  too  far,  because  the  professional  spirit  is 
not  so  mischievous  here  as  at  the  earlier  stage.  The  day  college, 
connected  as  it  usually  is  with  a  university,  may  offer  superior 
intellectual  advantages,  and  may  bring  the  student  into  the  society 
of  persons  of  diverse  aims  in  life,  thus  undoubtedly  broadening 
his  outlook.  We  may,  perhaps,  say  with  some  measure  of  con- 
fidence that  an  excellent  type  of  training  college  is  that  which 
forms  a  department  of  a  college  of  university  rank,  and  which 
also  provides  a  well-managed  hostel — an  arrangement  which,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe,  is  apparently  gaining  favour  in  the 
training  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  other  professional  persons, 
as  well  as  in  the  training  of  teachers.  So  much  one  may  say, 
whilst  cordially  recognising  the  substantial  merits  of  other  types 
of  institution. 

Length  of  Period  of  Training. — The  period  spent  in  the 
training  college  is  usually  two  or  three  years,  the  longer  period 
being  assigned  to  those  students  who  pursue  university  courses 
of  study,  or  who  undertake  some  special  course  in  the  third  year. 
Exceptionally,  a  student  may  enter  a  college  for  one  year  only, 
confining  his  attention  chiefly  to  general  or  chiefly  to  profes- 
sional studies,  according  as  he  is  an  experienced  certificated 
teacher  or  an  inexperienced  graduate. 

Curriculum  of  the  Two-year  College. — The  two-year  students 
form  the  great  majority,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  two-year 
training  college  is  therefore  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance. 
Now  what  can  and  should  be  done  during  these  two  years  depends 
upon  what  has  been  done  during  the  period  of  preliminary 
education.  In  the  days  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  the  average 
student  entered  college  with  a  considerable  degree  of  empirical 
skill  in  class-management,  but  with  slight  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught ;  and  the  training  colleges  were  therefore 
largely  occupied  in  imparting  secondary-school  instruction.  At 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  changes  we  have  described,  the 
student  enters  college  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
teaching,  but  with  the  advantage  of  having  had  a  more  thorough 
course  of  instruction.  What  the  general  effect  ought  to  be  upon 
the  training-college  curriculum  is  fairly  obvious,  but  we  shall 
find  it  profitable  to  discuss  in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  char- 
acter of  that  curriculum,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  students 
have  had  a  satisfactory  secondary-school  education,  or  its  ap- 
proximate equivalent.  The  problem  is  a  very  practical  one- 
how  best  to  prepare  a  person  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years 
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of  age  for  a  definite  vocation.  The  general  education  which 
serves  for  all  vocations  alike  ends  at  the  secondary  school ;  at 
college  the  preparation  for  a  special  calling  begins.  If  one  should 
object  that  the  teacher  should  be  above  all  things  a  person  of 
"  good  general  education/'  he  would  be  saying  over  again  what 
we  have  just  said,  but  in  a  less  unbiassed  way.  But  in  fact  we 
must  here  be  careful  how  much  heed  we  give  to  formulas  of  general 
culture — i.e.  to  opinions,  whether  commonly  held  or  not,  as  to 
what  every  educated  man  or  woman  ought  to  know.  We  must  also 
endeavour  to  shun  what  we  may  call  the  fallacy  of  the  specialist. 
A  person  who  is  unable  to  see  his  "  subject "  as  part  of  a  whole 
is  a  person  whose  judgment  is  not  to  be  trusted  when  that  whole 
is  the  very  thing  under  consideration. 

The  Need  of  Elasticity. — The  most  convinced  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  general  culture  will  probably  admit  that  the  curri- 
culum of  a  training  college  for  elementary  teachers  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  conditioned  by  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  itself.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  "  elementary 
school "  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  It  includes  the  so-called 
infant  schools,  schools  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  Not  only  so,  but  the  term  includes  also  large 
urban  schools,  accommodating  say  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
children  ;  medium-sized  schools  in  country  towns,  accommodating 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  children  ;  and  rural  schools  which 
are  still  smaller.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  same  kind  of 
training  will  no  doubt  hold  for  teachers  in  all  these  schools,  but 
there  will  be  much  divergence  as  between  "  infant  "  and  other 
teachers,  and  some  as  between  rural  and  urban  teachers. 

Three  Propositions  concerning  the  Two-year  Curriculum.— 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  these  distinctions  must  subsequently 
be  allowed  for,  we  may  now  lay  down  three  general  propositions 
concerning  the  training-college  curriculum,  to  the  first  and  third 
of  which  most  people  will  cordially  assent,  whilst  from  the  second 
some  dissent  may  be  expected.  Our  propositions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  in  accordance  with  its  raison  d'etre  the  training  college 
should  give  a   practical  and  theoretical    training  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

2.  That,    in   order    to   obviate   certain    dangers   and   incon- 
veniences which  would  otherwise    ensue,  every  student  should 
supplement  his  previous  studies  in  the  various  subjects  of  the 
elementary-school  curriculum,  but  from    the  strictly  pedagogic 
point  of  view,  regarding  them  as  branches  of  "  special  method," 
rather  than  as  subjects  in  which  his  stock  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
substantially  increased. 
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3.  That  every  elementary-school  teacher  should  be  specially 
competent  to  teach  certain  selected  subjects  of  the  school  curri- 
culum— specially  competent  in  the  sense  that  he  has  studied 
them  to  a  standard  which  we  may  generally  indicate  as  that 
of  the  intermediate,  or  in  some  cases  the  final,  stage  for  a  pass 
degree. 

We  may  now  explain  briefly  what  we  contemplate  under 
each  of  the  above  heads,  and  defend  our  statements  where  they 
probably  need  defence. 

(i)  General  Pedagogy 

First,  as  to  the  professional  studies.  Of  course  all  the  work 
done  in  such  an  institution  as  a  training  college  is  in  a  sense 
professional,  but  certain  portions  are  professional  in  a  stricter 
sense.  These  portions  are  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers, 
variously  named  professors  of  (or  lecturers  in)  education,  and 
masters  and  mistresses  of  method.  But  these  persons,  not  being 
omniscient,  are  not  prepared  to  treat  every  subject  of  the  school 
course  with  the  necessary  degree  of  knowledge  and  authority, 
though  any  of  them  may  be  prepared  to  handle  in  detail  one 
or  two  subjects.  Their  business  is  mainly  with  the  general 
aspects  of  teaching.  They  stand  for  the  fact  that,  though  the 
material  taught  in  the  school  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  yet  the 
same  child  is  being  taught  all  the  time.  The  aims  of  education  ; 
the  means  by  which  those  aims  are  to  be  realised  ;  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  assimilation  of  ideas  depends  ;  the  secrets  of  good 
questioning,  of  clear  exposition,  and  of  effective  illustration, 
whatever  the  subject  of  instruction  may  be — these  are  examples 
of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  head. 

The  "  Master  of  Method." — In  the  past,  the  master  of  method 
has  been  compelled  to  profess  encyclopaedic  knowledge.  His 
colleagues  have,  as  a  rule,  simply  taught  their  subjects,  without 
special  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  are  teaching  intending 
teachers ;  and  they  have  left  the  pedagogic  side  of  every  subject 
entirely  to  him.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  one  small 
head  should  carry  all  that  ought  to  be  known  by  such  a  person, 
unless  indeed  the  training  college  is  to  satisfy  itself  by  trans- 
mitting to  each  succeeding  generation  the  practice  of  the  last. 
The  essential  condition  of  progress  is  that  every  training-college 
lecturer  should  regard  the  teaching  of  his  subject  as  one  of  his 
vital  concerns,  it  being  understood  that  the  lecturer  in  education 
or  master  of  method  takes  cognisance  only  of  those  general  aspects 
of  teaching  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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(2)  Courses  in  Special  Methodology :    how  Room  should  be 

made  for  them 

Coming  now  to  those  parts  of  the  training-college  course 
which  are  usually  designated  "  general "  as  distinguished  from 
strictly  "  professional "  studies,  we  think  the  time  has  come  for 
asking  to  what  extent  a  student  should  be  occupied  with  studies 
of  a  general  character,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  engaged  upon 
material  with  which,  as  an  elementary-school  teacher,  he  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  deal.  This  point  is  perhaps  most  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  students  who  definitely  intend  to  teach 
quite  young  children.  Are  such  persons,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
most  appropriately  occupied  in  studying,  in  considerable  detail, 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  the  Tudor 
period,  Burke's  speeches,  or  Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  ?  Is  it  not 
easy  to  suggest  other  ways  of  spending  these  short  and  precious 
two  years,  which  would  tend  to  make  such  students  more  effective 
contributors  to  the  welfare  of  small  children  ?  To  this  matter 
we  shall  return  presently.  But  the  problem  is  not  less  pressing 
in  the  case  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  older  boys  and  girls. 

Students  are  too  largely  occupied  at  present  in  continuing  or 
revising  their  secondary-school  studies,  and  too  little  occupied 
in  gaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  the  actual  matter  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum. 
For  example,  it  is  not  important  that  every  man  who  intends  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  school  should  master  the  binomial  theorem, 
or  make  an  elaborate  study  of  certain  difficult  English  classics, 
but  it  is  extremely  important  that  he  should  master  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  mathematics  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  such  literature  as  can  be  taught 
to  boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  fare  thus  pro- 
vided would  be  by  no  means  scanty  in  amount  or  illiberal  in  kind. 
In  order  that  the  teacher  may  be  got  to  take  a  highly  intelligent 
interest  in  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  the  training  colleges 
must  have  the  chance  of  doing  this  kind  of  work  more  thoroughly, 
i.e.  the  student's  time  must  be  more  largely  devoted  to  the 
pedagogic  treatment  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired 
at  school  and  which  he  will  presently  have  to  impart  to  others. 
Hence  the  emphasis  we  place  upon  the  second  of  the  three 
propositions  above  laid  down. 

An  Objection  considered. — We  do  not  expect  at  the  present  time 
universal  assent  to  this  part  of  our  proposals.  Some  advocates 
of  reform  think  that  the  path  of  true  progress  lies  in  restricting 
the  student's  attention  to  a  certain  group  of  subjects,  and  in 
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introducing,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  specialisation  in  the  teaching 
of  subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  We  quite  agree  that  it  is 
time  to  cease  striving  to  make  every  teacher  really  competent 
to  teach  everything  that  has  to  be  taught  in  an  elementary 
school.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  dangers  in  allowing 
a  training-college  student  to  neglect  any  substantial  part  of  the 
elementary-school  course.  There  is  the  danger  of  that  over- 
specialisation  which  results  in  lack  of  co-ordination — an  evil 
more  insidious  in  its  effects  upon  the  primary  than  upon  the 
secondary  schools,  where  already  it  has  ever  to  be  striven  against. 
There  is  also  the  practical  inconvenience  of  a  primary  teacher 
being  totally  unable  to  "  turn  a  hand  "  to  any  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum ;  and  there  is,  lastly,  the  absolute  certainty  that,  whether 
we  prepare  him  or  not,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  himself 
generally  useful,  especially  in  small  schools  in  rural  districts. 

Aims  of  such  Courses. — The  aims  of  these  courses  in  "  special 
methodology  "  should  be  to  supplement  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  school,  mainly  by  treating  it  as  so  much  material  that  has 
to  be  taught ;  to  show  generally  how  it  ought  to  be  taught ; 
and  above  all  to  direct  students  to  the  right  quarters  (books, 
museums,  etc.)  for  obtaining  suitable  material.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  even  now  dealt  with  in  the  training  colleges  largely 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  in  the  other  subjects  the  transition 
would  not  be  difficult  to  effect.  By  these  means  we  may  not 
indeed  hope  to  send  out  teachers  equally  competent  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  literature,  geography,  history,  drawing,  music, 
and  all  the  rest.  But  we  may  hope  to  send  out  persons  capable 
of  viewing  the  elementary-school  curriculum  as  an  organised 
whole ;  and  not  entirely  at  a  loss  if  called  upon  to  teach  small 
boys  and  girls  most  things  that  must  be  taught  in  an  elementary 
school.  They  will  at  any  rate  know  where  to  find  the  best 
material,  and  will  have  seen  some  good  work  done  in  every  de- 
partment. Their  success  would  thus  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  spare  time  they  would  be  willing  to  devote  temporarily  to  the 
task  of  preparation.  In  the  colleges  themselves  we  feel  sure  that 
the  change  we  advocate  would  result  in  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  increased  appreciation  of  the  training  given, 
and  increased  respect  for  those  who  give  it. 

(3)  Continuation  of  Secondary-School  Studies  on  Academic 

Lines 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  would  not  a  programme  con- 
ceived in  this  spirit  tend  to  narrow  the  outlook  of  the  primary 
teacher  ?  Even  supposing  that  he  comes  to  college  having 
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passed  through  a  respectable  course  of  secondary  instruction, 
ought  he  not  for  his  soul's  sake,  and  indirectly  therefore  for 
his  profession's  sake,  to  continue  his  former  studies  to  a  higher 
stage  ?  Our  answer  to  this  question  is  a  decided  affirmative, 
though  we  do  not  agree  that  the  influence  on  the  student's 
professional  efficiency  will  be  merely  indirect,  because  we  certainly 
do  need  among  the  teachers  persons  whose  relatively  superior 
knowledge  places  them  in  a  position  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
their  special  subjects.  The  number  of  subjects  so  carried  to 
a  higher  stage  should  vary,  because  it  is  just  here  that  distinc- 
tions should  be  made  between  students  of  varying  intellectual 
ability  and  teaching  experience.  The  choice  of  subjects  in  any 
one  college  would  of  course  be  restricted  by  what  the  staff  can 
accomplish,  and  here  a  large  college  is  at  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  a  small  one.  English  literature,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  a  special  branch  of  science,  rural  economy,  home- 
craft, drawing,  music,  a  more  advanced  study  of  education,  and 
perhaps  a  modern  foreign  language,  are  among  the  alternatives 
that  might  be  offered.  These  courses  would  correspond  with  the 
"  optional "  courses  which  now  find  a  place  in  the  official  regu- 
lations ;  but  they  would,  under  the  scheme  here  advocated, 
carry  the  respective  subjects  to  a  still  higher  stage. 

Summary. — The  complete  scheme  of  instruction,  exclusive  oi 
the  practical  training,  would  thus  stand  as  follows  : 

1.  Principles    of    Education,    including    general 

methodology  and  hygiene.      Chiefly  dealt 
with  by  lecturers  on  education. 

2.  The   special  methodology  of    the  subjects    of 

the  primary-school  curriculum.1    Dealt  with 
by  lecturers  on  these  subjects. 

3.  More  advanced  courses  in  (say)  not  more  than 


I.  Professional 


II.  General     .  ^         thfee  subjects 

Practical  Training. — In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
designedly  omitted  all  reference  to  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  To  that  important  subject  we  must  now  turn, 
our  object  being  to  present  such  a  summary  of  the  best  current 
practice  as  may,  by  evoking  discussion,  lead  to  definite  improve- 
ment along  established  lines,  and  perhaps  suggest  methods  of 
training  so  far  untried. 

Schools     connected    with     Training     Colleges. — Until     recent 

1  I.e.  special  methodology  plus  a  varying  amount  of  additional  study  of  the  subject 
itself.  In  arithmetic,  for  example,  only  methodology  should  be  needed  ;  in  geography 
and  history,  probably  something  more  ;  and  in  nature-study  (until  this  subject  is 
more  extensively  and  thoroughly  taught  in  schools)  still  more. 
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years  each  training  college  possessed  one,  and  usually  only  one, 
school  for  practice ;  and  in  a  large  college  this  meant  that  the 
students  entered  the  school  in  relays  throughout  the  whole  year 
— an  entirely  reprehensible  plan,  when  viewed  in  its  intellectual 
and  moral  effects  upon  the  children,  who  naturally  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  corpora  vilia  upon  which  the  experiments  of 
successive  bands  of  raw  recruits  might  be  tried.  Nor  was  the 
plan  any  fairer  to  the  students  themselves,  because  they  had  to 
practise  upon  children  fresh  from  their  predecessors'  failures. 
At  the  present  time  the  schools  attached  to  training  colleges, 
more  or  less  closely,  are  of  the  following  kinds  : 

1.  Practice  Schools — i.e.  selected  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
not   necessarily   presenting   any   features   of   special   excellence, 
not  controlled  by  the  college,  but  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
students  continuous  practice  in  teaching  and  class  management. 

2.  Demonstration   Schools,   where   the   methods   discussed   in 
the  college  class-rooms  are  to  be  seen  in  operation,  and  where 
such  experiments  may  be  tried  as  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  involve  too  serious  a  breach  with  official  regulations. 
Though   they   are   usually   ordinary   elementary   schools,    these 
schools  must  obviously  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  college  authorities. 

3.  Experimental  Schools,  which,  unlike  the  preceding,  do  not 
profess  to  give  an  education  of  the  usual  type,  but  which,  with 
the  consent  of  parents  and  education  authorities,  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  the  test  curricula  and  methods  of  a  novel 
character.     Such  schools  are  usually  small,  and  they  must  mani- 
festly be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities. 

Every  training  college  should  possess  a  demonstration  school, 
and  a  supply  of  practice  schools  sufficient  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  use  any  one  school  to  a  detrimental  extent ;  but  an  experi- 
mental school  is  at  present  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  few. 

Means  adopted  for  Practical  Training. — The  means  com- 
monly adopted  for  the  practical  training  of  the  students  may 
be  brought  under  certain  definite  heads,  which  we  proceed  to 
enumerate  and  define. 

i.  Continuous  Practice  in  Teaching  in  a  Practice  School. — Such 
practice  is  manifestly  of  little  use  unless  it  is  carefully  super- 
vised. Under  the  best  arrangements  a  student  is  required  to 
give  certain  definite  courses  of  lessons,  and  not  all  at  once  to 
take  entire  charge  of  a  class,  since  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  every  lesson  he  gives  should  be  well  prepared.  To  this 
end  also  he  is  required  or  encouraged  to  consult  the  supervisor 
concerning  the  choice  of  material  and  mode  of  treatment. 
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2.  "  Open  "   Lessons  given  by  a  member  of  the  school  or 
college  staff ,  and  witnessed  by  the  assembled  students — commonly 
called  Demonstration  Lessons.    These  exercises  used  to  be  called 
"  model  lessons/'  but  the  idea  implied  in  that  term,  of  a  perfect 
lesson,   to  be  imitated  by  the  students,  is  now  generally  dis- 
countenanced.   The  exercise  is  rather  viewed  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation,  always  thoughtful  though  not  always  completely  suc- 
cessful, of  a  sound  method  of  teaching,  and  of  the  advantages 
of  fullness  of  knowledge.    The  sort  of  lesson  selected  is  usually 
that  which  illustrates  a  method  new  to  most  of  the  students, 
and  therefore  likely  to  set  them  thinking  ;  and  the  lesson  is  often 
made  the  first  of  a  short  series,  the  rest  of  which  are  given  by 
students.     Before    the    children   enter    the    room    the    lecturer 
usually  explains  what  he  proposes  to  attempt,  and  after  they 
leave  he  asks  and  invites  questions. 

3.  "  Open "    lessons   given   by   selected   students,    and   wit- 
nessed by  the  other  students,  as  well  as  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  staff — commonly  called  Criticism  Lessons.     In  order  to 
minimise  the  inevitable  artificiality  of  this  exercise,  the  student 
is  given  full  opportunity,  if  necessary,  of  making  acquaintance 
beforehand   with   the   class,  and  of   ascertaining   the   children's 
knowledge  of  the  subject.    The  general  aim  being  to  make  the 
lesson  a  successful  exemplification  of  sound  method,  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  seek  advice  as  to  the  planning  of  the  lesson, 
sources  of  information,  modes  of  illustration,  etc.     His  rough 
notes  are  inspected,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  bad  faults  of  method.    One  of  the  lecturers  specially  responsible 
for    the    professional    training    usually    presides,    and    wherever 
possible  a  lecturer  who  possesses  special  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  also  present.    The  presiding  lecturer  and  the  specialist 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  as  regards  delimitation  of  function. 
The   former  lays  stress  on   the   more   general  or  psychological 
aspects  of  the  teaching  process ;   the  latter  upon  the  selection  of 
material,  accuracy  of  facts,  choice  of  illustrations,  etc.     In  other 
words,  the  former  emphasises  the  students'  merits  and  demerits 
as  a  teacher  of  any  subject ;   the  latter,  his  merits  and  demerits 
as  a  teacher  of    mathematics,  literature,  history,   etc.     In  the 
discussion  which  follows  the  lesson,  students  are  encouraged  to 
express  their  views  independently,  but  mere  statements  of  opinion 
without  adequate  reasons  are  disallowed. 

4.  "  Teaching  Exercises." — The  complete  process  of  conducting 
a  lesson  is  of  course  an  exceedingly  complex  affair.    Nevertheless 
it  is  well  that  the  ordeal  should  be  faced  by  a  young  teacher  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  career,  because  he  can  never  know  the  real 
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difficulties  of  the  situation  in  any  other  way.  But  concurrently 
with  these  comprehensive  exercises  in  the  teacher's  art,  it  is 
found  useful  to  isolate  certain  typical  difficulties,  and  to  give 
special  practice  upon  them.  Such  practice  we  may  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  Teaching  Exercises.  A  student  may  be 
called  upon,  for  example,  to  show  how  he  would  plan  a  lesson, 
the  heads  being  written  on  the  board  and  criticised  by  the  other 
students  ;  or  to  sketch  illustrations  on  the  blackboard  ;  or  to 
prepare  simple  apparatus  ;  or  to  show  up  for  criticism  an  examina- 
tion paper  on  a  course  of  instruction.  There  is  obviously  no 
limit  to  the  usefulness  of  these  exercises,  especially  if  they  arise 
out  of  common  faults  actually  committed  by  the  students  in 
their  school  practice. 

5.  Visits  of  Observation. — The  general  purpose  of  these  is  to 
give  selected  students  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  either  some 
special  feature  or  features  of  a  school  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  which  they  are  destined  to  teach,  or  of  making  general 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  a  different  kind  of  school.  The 
students  write  reports  upon  their  observations,  these  reports 
being  sometimes  profitably  utilised  as  the  bases  of  class  dis- 
cussion's. 

Curriculum  of  the  Three-year  College. — Side  by  side  with  the 
more  usual  two-year  scheme  of  training  for  the  English  primary 
teacher  there  has  grown  up  a  three-year  system,  applicable  for 
the  most  part  to  students  pursuing  courses  of  study  for  university 
degrees.  With  respect  to  the  first  two  of  the  three  requirements 
we  have  laid  down  for  two-year  students,  it  seems  obvious  that 
no  variation  is  called  for  in  the  three-year  course  ;  and  at  first 
sight  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  degree  courses  should 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  of  the  three  requirements. 
But  experience  shows,  what  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  complete  preparation  for  a  degree,  together  with  adequate 
attention  to  the  professional  studies  in  the  sense  we  have  indi- 
cated, is  usually  too  much  for  a  three-year  course ;  and  in  these 
circumstances,  since  the  student's  ruling  ambition  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  degree,  the  professional  studies  generally  suffer — a 
result  no  less  natural  than  unfortunate.  There  are  two  ways 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  First,  the  professional  studies 
may  be  included  in  the  degree  course,  which  would  thus  receive 
a  pedagogic  bias,  just  as  other  people's  degree  courses  receive 
an  economic,  or  an  agricultural,  or  an  engineering  bias.  Some 
university  authorities  have  adopted  this  plan,  whilst  others 
decline  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  (which  we  do  not  think  will  bear 
strict  investigation)  that  the  degree  should  represent  a  "  liberal " 
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course  of  study.  Or,  secondly,  the  student  should  be  expected 
to  have  passed  the  intermediate  stage  of  his  degree  course  before 
entering  upon  his  period  of  training,  in  which  case  he  would 
devote  two  years  to  the  completion  of  the  degree  course,  and 
one  year  to  training  only,  as  in  the  case  of  secondary  teachers.1 

We  are  persuaded  that  one  of  these  two  plans  must  generally 
be  adopted  before  the  three-year  system  of  training  primary 
teachers  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  a  good  type  of  teacher  cannot  be  produced  when  the 
university  studies  are  the  student's  prime  concern,  and  the 
professional  preparation,  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  takes  an 
inferior  position.  But  with  either  of  the  safeguards  we  have 
described,  the  three-year  system  of  university-trained  teachers 
seems  calculated  to  produce  an  excellent  type  of  teacher  for 
the  higher  elementary  school,  and  for  the  senior  classes  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school.2  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
case  of  a  student  who,  having  been  trained  on  the  two-year  plan, 
spends  a  third  year  in  a  foreign  training  college  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  an  efficient  teacher  of  a  foreign  language. 


THE  SUB-PRIMARY  TEACHER 

For  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergartens. — In  the  training 
of  teachers  of  young  children,  two  lines  of  English  tradition 
require  notice — that  of  the  elementary  training  colleges,  and 
that  which  connects  itself  with  the  Froebel  movement.  The 
first  of  these  we  may  pretty  safely  pronounce  a  bad  tradition, 
whilst  the  second,  notwithstanding  its  educationally  sectarian 
bias,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  or  at  least  has  leant 
strongly  to  virtue's  side.  The  great  defect  of  the  infant-school 
part  of  our  primary-school  system  has  been  that  the  teachers, 
whether  in  the  training  colleges  or  after  leaving  them,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  differentiated  from  other  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  has  not  been  recognised  that  the  teaching  of 
young  children  is  a  special  vocation,  certainly  not  less  arduous 
and  honourable  than  the  teaching  of  older  children.  The  pitch 

1  Another  solution,  the  heroic  one,  is  that  of  extending  the  course  to  four  years, 
the  last  year  being  devoted  to  professional  training.  Recent  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  provide  for  this  extension  ;  but  as  the  whole  matter  is  still  one  of 
controversy,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  allow  the  above  passages  (which  were  written 
before  the  new  regulations  appeared)  to  remain. 

>  But  not  for  the  elementary  technical  or  trade  school,  the  teacher  for  which 
should  undergo  a  special  training — preferably,  no  doubt,  by  a  modification  of  the 
course  in  the  existing  training  colleges.  This  is  fast  becoming  an  important  matter 
of  practical  politics. 

vii— 15 
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of  absurdity  has  been  reached  when,  as  under  many  local 
authorities,  the  transference  of  a  teacher  from  an  infants'  school 
to  a  girls'  school  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  promotion, 
carrying  with  it  a  higher  salary !  But  if  the  local  authorities 
have  failed  to  understand  the  case  of  the  infant-school  teacher, 
they  have  not  been  helped  by  the  central  authority,  which  in 
its  regulations  for  teachers'  certificates  has  quite  insufficiently 
recognised  the  special  characteristics  of  infant-school  work. 
We  are  far  from  pleading  for  an  absolute  separation  of  what 
has  been  known  as  infant-school  work  from  the  work  of  the  other 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  the  common  inclusion  of 
"  Standard  I."  in  the  infants'  department  as  entirely  commend- 
able. And  corresponding  with  this  organisation  of  the  schools 
we  need  in  the  training  colleges  a  preparation  of  women  students 
either  for  the  teaching  of  children  under  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  men  students)  for  the  teaching  of  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen,  but  not  for  both. 

Curriculum  for  Students  preparing  for  this  Branch. — As 
to  the  curriculum  for  students  preparing  for  infant-  and  junior- 
school  work,  the  three  requirements  we  have  already  laid  down 
would  still  stand,  but  with  certain  modifications :  (i)  In  general 
pedagogy,  stress  would  naturally  be  laid  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  the  proper  training,  of  children  of 
tender  years,  and  the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  education 
of  such  children ;  (2)  The  "  special  methodology  "  would  equally 
emphasise  the  handwork,  nature-knowledge,  drawing,  literature, 
and  music  suitable  for  young  children ;  whilst  (3)  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  of  study,  whilst  leaning  to  that  which  is  practically 
useful  to  the  teachers  concerned,  would  furnish  some  oppor- 
tunity of  more  disinterested  personal  culture. 

The  Froebel  Movement  in  England  :  its  Progress. — The 
training  of  "  infants  "  in  English  elementary  schools  has  been 
very  considerably  influenced  by  a  movement  whose  original 
aim  was  the  better  education  of  young  children  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  Froebel  died  in  1852,  and  two  years  later  the 
first  Kindergarten  in  England  was  started  at  Hampstead.  The 
first  examination  for  Kindergarten  teachers  was  held  in  1876 
by  the  Froebel  Society,  which  had  been  founded  in  1860.  The 
Society  continued  to  examine  and  to  award  certificates  until 
1887,  when  the  National  Froebel  Union  was  formed  as  an  examin- 
ing body  for  Kindergarten  teachers  and  governesses.  This  Union 
has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
education  of  little  children,  its  syllabuses  and  examinations 
forming  the  basis  of  the  training  given  in  several  well-known 
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institutions,  as  well  as  furnishing  guidance  to  a  large  number 
of  privately  prepared  candidates.  The  large  classes  in  the  public 
infant  schools  do  not  allow  of  a  thorough-going  adaptation  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  but  even  here 
the  influence  of  the  movement  has  made  itself  widely  felt. 

Its  Defects,  and  their  Remedies. — If,  however,  the  infant- 
school  part  of  the  elementary  system  has  suffered  in  the  past 
at  the  hands  of  unsympathetic  or  ill-informed  officials,  who  have 
identified  elementary  education  with  instruction  in  the  "  three 
R's,"  no  less  has  the  Froebel  movement  suffered  because  many 
of  its  supporters  have  forgotten  that  though  "  the  spirit  giveth 
life/'  yet  "  the  letter  killeth."  As  long  ago  as  1885,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Professor)  Sully,  whilst  expressing  his  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  Froebel  Society,  warned  its  members  that  "  there 
were  defects  in  English  Froebelism— defects  that  Froebel,  were 
he  alive,  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  and  correct."  Un- 
fortunately it  cannot  be  said  that  the  warning  was  sufficiently 
heeded.  More  recently,  however,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  securing  that,  whilst  the  spirit  which  animated  Froebel's 
work  shall  remain,  the  details  of  his  system  shall  be  abandoned 
in  favour  of  plans  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  English  children 
of  the  twentieth  century.  This  progress  is  fairly  reflected  in 
the  syllabuses  and  examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  training  secondary  teachers, 
we  remark  that  it  differs  from  the  problem  of  training  primary 
teachers,  in  that  the  secondary-school  system  requires  a  relatively 
small  number  of  more  highly  qualified,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
of  better  paid,  men  and  women  in  its  service.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  essential  preliminary  to  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  secondary-school  work  is  the  attainment  of  a  university 
degree,  or  of  its  practical  equivalent.  A  good  deal  of  so-called 
secondary  training  has  indeed  been  done  on  the  basis  of  a  lower 
qualification,  but  public  opinion  has  so  far  advanced  in  this 
matter  that  further  argument  seems  unnecessary.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  third  of  the  three  requirements  we  have  laid 
down  for  the  primary  training  course  vanishes  in  the  case  of  the 
intending  secondary  teacher,  whose  training,  lasting  one  year 
only,  should  be  on  purely  professional  lines.  Another  feature 
which  distinguishes  the  secondary  from  the  primary  college 
is  the  absolute  necessity  that  a  student  in  the  former  should 
specialise,  both  because  the  specialist  teacher  is  required  in  the 
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secondary  school,  and  because  of  the  correlative  fact  that  he 
has  already  specialised  in  his  university  studies. 

Requirements  of  a  Secondary  Training  College.— A  fully 
equipped  secondary  college  or  department  would  thus  enable 
a  student  to  obtain  : 

(1)  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  education,  including  general 
methodology  (as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  college,  but  with 
greater  stress  on  the  peculiar  problems  of  adolescence). 

(2)  Instruction  in  the  special  methodology  of  subjects  which 
the  student  has  included  in  his  university  course,  or  which,  not- 
withstanding that  he  has  not  pursued  them  to  an  advanced 
stage,  he  may  desire,  on  the  basis  of  his  school  studies,  to  include 
in  his  training  course,  as  the  subsidiary  equipment  of  a  form 
master  in  a  small  school. 

(3)  A  more  thorough  course  in  the  special  methodology  of  a 
single  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  suitable  for  a  student  who 
has  taken  a  good  honours  degree,  and  wishes  definitely  to  special- 
ise in  one  branch. 

The  Course  of  Study. — This,  we  say,  should  be  the  pro- 
vision made  in  a  completely  equipped  institution  for  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers,  though  it  is  obvious  that  any  one  student 
might  confine  his  attention  either  to  (i)  and  (2)  or  to  (i)  and  (3). 
If  we  are  right,  it  seems  equally  obvious  that  the  present  system 
of  training  secondary  teachers  in  this  country  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  staff  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  a  programme  cannot  be  provided  in  a  small  college  or 
department,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  students.  A 
small  number  of  strong  and  centrally-placed  colleges,  each  ade- 
quately staffed,  each  possessing  a  demonstration  school,  with 
other  practising  schools  near  at  hand,  could  perform  much  more 
efficient  service  to  the  cause  of  secondary  education  than  is 
possible  when  the  work  is  attempted  by  so  large  a  number  of 
inadequately  equipped  departments  for  secondary  training  as 
now  exist.  An  alternative  plan  would  be  that  of  specialised 
colleges  between  which  a  person  wishing  to  be  trained  for  secondary 
work  might  choose.  The  point  is  that  a  small  college,  with  a 
staff  of  two  or  three  people,  should  no  longer  pretend  to  train 
students  for  any  department  of  secondary-school  instruction, 
whether  classics  or  mathematics  or  science  or  foreign  languages 
or  English  or  what  not. 

Practical  Training. — The  practical  training  of  a  secondary 
teacher  will  differ  only  in  detail,  and  not  in  principle,  from  that 
of  a  primary  teacher,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  what  has  been 
said  about  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  training.  So  far  as 
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the  mere  instruction  of  children  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  intending  secondary  teacher  should  not  obtain  much 
of  his  practice  in  the  senior  classes  of  a  primary  school,  and  in 
any  case  he  should  obtain  some  of  it  there,  especially  if  he  is 
likely  to  teach  in  a  state-aided  secondary  school.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  enough.  In  order  that  he  may  appreciate  the 
special  features  and  difficulties  of  secondary -school  education,  as 
regards  both  instruction  and  discipline,  he  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  as  fully  as  possible,  albeit  for  a  brief  period, 
into  the  life  of  a  secondary  school ;  and  if  he  be  invited  for  that 
period  to  membership  of  the  teachers1  common-room,  so  much 
the  better.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  be 
placed  where  he  can  witness  sound  teaching  in  the  subjects  which 
he  specially  professes. 

COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

Should  they  be  Trained  ? — It  certainly  needs  some  courage 
to  raise  definitely  the  question  why  we  should  stop  at  training 
school  teachers,  and  why  we  should  not  take  the  apparently 
logical  step  of  training  those  who  aspire  to  teach  college  students. 
There  are  reasons  which  make  this  a  less  urgent  question  than 
those  we  have  been  considering.  Persons  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  need  less  of  authoritative  control  and  more  of 
friendly  guidance  than  do  boys  and  girls  at  school ;  and  collegi- 
ate instruction  becomes  more  a  matter  of  influence  and  stimulus 
than  of  pedagogic  skill.  It  will  probably  be  admitted,  however, 
that  these  remarks  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  small  classes 
of  advanced  students  than  to  the  large  classes  of  ordinary  under- 
graduates, and  other  young  persons  of  similar  age  and  status, 
who  crowd  the  benches  of  our  college  class-rooms. 

Problems  of  College  Teaching. — Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  young  man  who  has  just  taken  a  brilliant  degree,  or 
brought  a  piece  of  research  to  a  successful  issue,  is  ipso  facto 
qualified  to  face  all  the  problems  which  the  teaching  of  such 
classes  involves  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
will  be  all  the  better  for  at  least  having  his  attention  specifically 
directed,  by  some  one  more  experienced  in  such  matters  than 
himself,  to  the  true  place  of  lecturing  in  that  branch  of  college 
teaching  which  he  has  taken  up,  to  the  conditions  of  effective 
lecturing,  to  the  place  and  value  of  class  discussions  regarded  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  time-honoured  lecture,  and  perhaps  to  such 
humble  matters  as  the  use  of  the  voice  and  of  the  blackboard  ? 
But  besides  these  more  immediately  practical  problems,  are 
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there  not  larger  questions  relating  to  collegiate,  and  es 
to  university  instruction,  which  have  long  been  debated  by  wise 
and  experienced  men,  and  which  claim  the  attention  of  one 
who  is  joining  the  ranks  of  college  teachers — the  question,  for 
example,  of  the  relative  claims  of  utility  and  discipline  in  the 
choice  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  question  how  the  German 
ideal  of  research  compares  with  the  British  ideal  of  culture  ? 
Ought  he  not,  too,  like  the  school  teacher,  to  gain  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  university  (or  other  collegiate)  education, 
with  the  movements  which  have  brought  about  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  work  is  being  done  ?  To  these  questions 
we  believe  there  is  only  one  logical  answer,  and  if  this  be  so, 
the  future,  even  in  the  case  of  the  college  teacher,  must  lie  with 
those  who  believe  in  training. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  university  or  college  teacher,  still 
more  perhaps  is  it  true  of  the  teacher  in  the  technical  institute ; 
for  here,  on  account  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  students 
concerned,  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  lecturing  is  more 
than  ever  necessary.  Besides,  these  institutions  have  their  own 
problems  of  curricula  and  methods,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  chance,  but  ought  to  form  the  subject  of  serious  study  by  the 
teachers. 

By  many  persons  the  notion  of  training  teachers  for  the 
highest  branches  of  the  profession  will  be  smiled  at  as  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  or  perhaps  sneered  at  as  a  new  "  fad."  Time 
will  show.  Meanwhile  we  may  point  to  the  significant  fact  that 
at  least  one  British  university  is  to  some  extent  even  now  putting 
the  notion  to  the  test  of  practice.1 

1  I  refer  to  the  course  of  training  for  lecturers  given  by  Professor  Adams  and 
others  in  the  University  of  London. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  LIBRARY 
By  PROFESSOR  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London 

THE  teacher  may  be  said  to  have  two  libraries  :  the  first,  his 
mental  library,  including  the  books  he  has  read ;  the  second,  his 
material  library,  including  the  books  he  possesses.  The  first 
list  ought  to  include  all  the  second ;  but  the  second  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  include  all  the  first.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  possess  all  the  books  he  has  read  ;  but  certain 
of  the  books  on  the  mental  list  should  be  represented,  if  at 
all  possible,  by  the  actual  volumes  on  his  bookshelves.  Some 
books  we  read  once  for  all ;  others  we  can  read  over  and  over 
again  with  profit ;  a  third  class  we  keep  mainly  for  reference, 
and  may  never  read  through  at  all.  It  is  with  regard  to  the 
middle  class  that  the  fallacy  of  "  having  read  "  is  most  common. 
Some  people  read  books  as  they  "  do  "  cathedral  towns,  and, 
having  read  them,  enter  them  among  their  trophies,  and  that  is 
the  end.  The  formal  study  of  English  literature  does  some- 
thing to  encourage  this  attitude.  Students  are  apt  to  speak  of 
having  "  done "'  certain  authors,  and  one  gathers  that  these 
students  feel  that  they  are  for  ever  after  free  so  far  as  these 
authors  are  concerned.  Books  read  in  this  way  as  a  matter  of 
duty  may  well  be  omitted  from  the  teacher's  bookshelves,  so 
long  as  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of  books  that  he  really  likes 
to  come  back  to  again  and  again. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  there  is  a  special  class  of  books 
that  should  never  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  mental  catalogue. 
The  teacher  should  never  part  with  a  book  that  he  has  really 
studied.  One  hears  gruesome  tales  of  the  joy  with  which  young 
teachers  on  leaving  college  sell  all  the  books  that  have  worried 
them  so  much  during  the  course.  There  could  be  no  more  fatal 
mistake,  from  the  professional  point  of  view.  A  text-book  that 
the  teacher  has  actually  used  is  to  him  of  much  more  value  than 
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any  other  can  possibly  be.  He  knows  his  way  about  in  it,  and 
can  lay  his  hand  on  a  particular  bit  of  information  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  and  effort.  Better  text-books  may 
be  published,  and  the  teacher  must  keep  himself  up  to  date  in 
the  developments  of  his  subjects,  but  he  will  not  act  wisely  if 
he  scraps  his  own  text-books.  There  is  this  further  advantage 
in  retaining  the  old  books  that  the  teacher  has  actually  studied- 
he  can  use  them  to  recall  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  read 
them.  Difficulties  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  will  be  recalled 
by  a  glance  over  his  old  book,  and  the  advantage  in  understanding 
the  present  attitude  of  his  own  pupils  will  be  very  great. 

Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  often  accused  of  not  reading  enough, 
yet  there  is  a  common  complaint  that  our  school  teaching  is 
too  bookish.  The  two  charges  are  quite  compatible.  Bookish- 
ness  merely  means  the  use  of  books  where  they  are  out  of  place. 
However  much  the  new  movement  in  favour  of  learning  by  doing 
may  develop,  there  will  always  remain  the  need  for  reading. 
Few  teachers  read  too  much  ;  a  great  many  do  not  read  enough. 
Some  even  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  their  neglect  of  books.  Yet 
all  sensible  people  regard  it  as  a  defect  and  not  as  a  virtue  in 
Pestalozzi  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for  thirty  years. 

The  teacher's  books  fall  easily  into  three  classes  : 

(1)  In  the  first  class  are  to  be  included  those  books  that  he 
reads  as  a  human  being.     Every  teacher  should  read  other  books 
than  those  that  he  must  read  in  connection  with  his  work.     Before 
being  a  teacher  he  must  first  of  all  be  a  man.     He  must  read 
widely,  though  it  is  well  to  read  with  a  certain  balance.     Besides 
letting  himself  go  in  certain  directions  that  specially  interest 
him,  he  should  force  himself  to  read  every  term  something  that 
he  rather  dislikes.     While  he  reads  in  this  way  things  that  have 
no  special  bearing  on  his  professional  work,  he  will  find  that 
all  the  information  he  acquires  will  come  in  useful  in  teaching. 
Particularly  in  illustration  the  well-read  teacher  comes  to  his 
own.    The  most  unexpected  opportunities  continually  occur  for 
the  illustrative  application  of  wide  general  reading. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  books  concerns  the  teacher  as  a  pro- 
fessional man.     In  the  other  professions,  say  in  law  and  medicine, 
we  find  constant  reference  to  what  are  technically  known  as 
"the    books."      These    are    the    standard    technical    books    on 
professional  subjects,  that  contain  the  great  body  of  recognised 
truths  on  which  the  profession  carries  on  its  work.     It  is  sig- 
nificant that  teachers  have  not  yet  got  into  the  way  of  speaking 
of  "the  books."     Some  critics  are  inclined  to  add — "for  the 
excellent  reason  that  the  books  do  not  exist."    But  the  sneer 
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is  no  longer  justified.  There  is  now  a  great  body  of  literature 
on  education  that  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  represent  the 
fundamentals  of  the  profession.  Of  these  the  teacher's  library 
should  contain  several.  To  begin  with,  there  should  be  at  least 
one  standard  work  on  psychology — preferably  the  work  studied 
during  the  teacher's  college  course.  Professor  James*  Principles 
of  Psychology  is  probably  the  best  single  book  for  the  teacher's 
purpose ;  but  it  is  large  (two  vols.)  and  costly.  Stout's  Manual 
of  Psychology  is  excellent.  Professor  Sully's  The  Teacher's 
Handbook  of  Psychology  has  been  recently  (1909)  re-written, 
and  is  well  up  to  date.  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Psychology  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  teacher's  needs,  and  is  worked 
largely  on  experimental  lines.  Other  excellent  psychologies 
are :  Hoffding's,  Royce's,  and  Father  Maher's  (see  also  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Child  Psychology). 

But  while  education  has  practically  captured  psychology, 
and  made  it  its  own,  what  may  best  claim  to  be  "  the  books  " 
of  the  profession  are  those  dealing  with  the  principles  of  education 
and  teaching.  Among  the  best  of  the  recent  books  in  this  depart- 
ment are  T.  Raymont's  Principles  of  Education,  Professor  Welton's 
Principles  of  Teaching,  and  Professor  Adamson's  Practice  of 
Education.  The  peculiarity  of  the  later  books  on  teaching  is 
that  they  recognise  that  each  subject  must  be  treated  by  a 
specialist  in  that  subject.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  one  man 
would  venture  to  write  on  the  methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Recent  books  are  therefore  the  joint 
production  of  various  authors.  P.  A.  Barnett's  Teaching  and 
School  Organisation  is  admirable,  while  F.  Spencer's  Aims  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  though  not  so  full,  is  thoroughly  good. 
These  two  books  are  specially  written  for  secondary  teachers  : 
Raymont,  Welton,  and  Adamson  cover  both  elementary  and 
secondary  ground.  These  books  are  not  intended  to  be  used 
merely  as  texts  for  students  in  training,  but  also  as  manuals  for 
teachers  in  actual  practice.  They  form  the  first  line  of  "  the 
books."  From  them  branch  away  a  certain  number  of  books 
on  special  aspects  of  general  method,  such  as  Professor  Adams' 
Exposition  and  Illustration,  and  Professor  Armstrong's  The 
Teaching  of  Scientific  Method,  and  a  long  and  rapidly  increasing 
list  of  books  on  the  methods  of  dealing  with  special  subjects. 
Among  the  best  of  these  special  treatises  are  Mr.  Keatinge's 
Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History,  P.  J.  Hartog's  The  Writing 
of  English,  Bennett  and  Bristol's  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Geikie's  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  B.  Brandford's  Study 
of  Mathematical  Education,  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
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guages,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath — the  work  of  twelve  authors, 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The  Board  of  Education  itself  joins 
in,  and  issues  various  "  Suggestions  "  as  to  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  and  these  suggestions  are  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  teacher.  Obviously  the  teacher's  library  should  find  a 
shelf  for  some  of  the  current  literature  of  the  profession.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  names  of  general  educational 
magazines,  but  every  self-respecting  teacher  should  take  in 
one  of  them.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  exchange  with  a  fellow 
teacher  who  takes  in  a  different  magazine.  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  that  each  teacher  should  take  in  the 
organ  of  whichever  of  the  subject-societies — classical,  mathe- 
matical, English,  modern  languages,  historical,  geographical — 
he  is  interested  in. 

In  addition  to  specific  treatises,  there  are  certain  books  that 
are  of  an  apparently  quite  general  character,  and  without  special 
reference  to  the  teacher  at  all,  and  that  are  yet  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  teacher.  Works  like  Bagehot's  Physics  and 
Politics,  Graham  Wallas'  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  and  H.  G. 
Wells'  Mankind  in  the  Making  are  certainly  entitled  to  rank 
among  "  the  books." 

There  is  a  class  of  books  that  every  teacher  should  read  in 
order  to  keep  himself  from  getting  too  much  professionalised. 
He  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  home 
and  school  on  the  human  as  well  as  on  the  professional  side. 
He  must  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
There  is  always  a  danger  of  the  teacher's  view  becoming  too 
technical.  He  should  be  willing  to  read  books  that  enable  him 
to  get  a  view  of  his  profession  from  without,  particularly  when 
non-professional  people  write  on  education.  In  this  class  of 
writing  it  is  not  essential  that  the  teacher  should  possess  the  books, 
but  every  teacher  ought  to  have  read  the  standard  references  to  his 
craft  in  such  books  as  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Adam 
Bede,  Dickens'  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Charlotte 
Bronte's  The  Professor  and  Villette,  and  even  Charles  Lamb's 
unpleasant  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster.  Much  may  be  learned  from 
the  tone  of  such  books  as  H.  G.  Wells'  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham, 
Robert  Barr's  The  Measure  of  the  Rule,  and  Mr.  Bradby's  Dick 
— this  last  a  delightful  study  of  a  public-school  boy.  There 
is  a  group  of  pleasant  and  easily  read  books  that  do  much  to 
keep  the  teacher  in  touch  with  juvenile  human  nature.  Kenneth 
Graham's  Golden  Age  and  Dream  Days,  with  their  fine  study 
of  the  child's  view  of  grown-up  people,  whom  Mr.  Graham 
speaks  of  as  the  Olympians,  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer  and 
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Huckleberry  Finn,  Eden  Phillpotts'  Human  Boy,  and  even  Mrs. 
Ewing's  too  pathetic  Jackanapes,  are  useful  in  preventing  the 
teacher  from  adopting  the  view  that  children  are  the  mere  raw 
material  of  his  professional  work.  Other  books  have  a  more 
distinctively  professional  setting,  since  they  deal  with  young 
people  at  school.  Tom  Brown  is  the  classic  here,  but  Talbot 
Baynes  Reid's  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  even  Eric  should  be  read,  in  spite  of  its  general  condemnation 
as  being  priggish.  It  is  well  that  the  teacher  should  know  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Eric  world  was  what  people  thought 
school  should  be.  Still  more  useful  to  the  teacher,  though  written 
in  the  most  charmingly  unprofessional  way,  is  George  Madden 
Martin's  Emmy  Lou,  Her  Book  and  Heart.  The  setting  is  Ameri- 
can, but  the  humanity  is  of  all  time  and  no  place.  Two  other 
American  books  are  written  with  a  more  definitely  pedagogical 
purpose.  The  first,  by  William  Hawley  Smith,  is  called  The 
Evolution  of  Dodd,  and  is  frankly  labelled  a  pedagogical  story. 
Though  written  with  a  purpose,  the  book  has  had  a  great  success 
on  its  merits  as  a  book,  and  is  specially  useful  to  teachers.  The 
second,  by  Miss  Angelina  W.  Wray,  is  named  Jean  Mitchell's 
School,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  young  teacher's  experiences 
during  her  first  year  of  teaching  after  leaving  college.  So  much 
value  do  the  Americans  attach  to  this  class  of  reading  that  in 
some  of  the  Normal  Schools  Dodd  and  Jean  Mitchell  are  prescribed 
for  the  reading  of  the  students,  though  they  are  not  made  part 
of  the  examination.  Some  foreign  books  are  useful,  if  the  teacher 
is  a  good  enough  linguist.  Richter's  Little  Schoolmaster  Wuz, 
and  Edmondo  de  Amicis'  Cuore  are  excellent.  The  former  is 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  F.  Storr,  but  is  now  out  of  print. 
Fisher  Unwin  has  a  translation  of  Otto  Ernst's  Flachsmann. 
Every  teacher  should  read  this  play. 

(3)  Some  practical  persons  may  be  uneasy  about  certain  of 
the  books  just  mentioned ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  third  class 
of  books  for  the  teacher's  library  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  doubt  whether  there  is  a  science 
of  education,  and  whether  there  is  any  need  of  "  the  books  "  ; 
but  even  the  most  practical  person  does  not  question  the  teacher's 
need  to  know  the  subjects  he  professes  to  teach.  Even  those 
who  would  reduce  the  teacher  to  the  level  of  a  mere  knowledge- 
monger  maintain  that  he  must  at  least  have  knowledge.  The 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  is  something  different  from  the  knowledge 
of  anybody  else.  Subjects  that  are  usually  regarded  as  culture 
subjects  may,  in  his  case,  be  said  to  be  what  the  Germans  call 
bread-and-butter  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Latin 
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and  Greek  and  mathematics  that  the  teacher  has  studied  will 
still  have  their  culture  effect  on  him,  though  he  has  to  make 
use  of  them  as  teaching  material.  But  in  any  case  he  must 
know  them  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
person.  He  must  know  them  more  thoroughly  in  the  sense  that 
he  must  not  only  be  able  to  use  them,  but  also  be  able  to  enable 
others  to  use  them.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  library  that  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  find  trouble.  Books  that  are  in  the  front  of 
an  advancing  subject  are  apt  to  be  expensive,  and  further,  the 
very  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  rapidly  changing  subject  makes 
them  very  quickly  lose  their  market  value.  They  are  not  the 
sort  of  books  that  we  can  wait  for  in  the  cheap  edition.  It  is 
here  that  reading-clubs  are  very  useful.  Half  a  dozen  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  subject  may,  at  a  very  moderate 
contribution  each,  make  themselves  joint  masters  of  a  book  that 
the  ordinary  libraries  do  not  stock,  and  that  yet  is  essential  for 
them  to  have  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  if  they  are  going  to  keep 
their  self-respect  as  specialists. 
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TEACHERS'   ORGANISATIONS 

FOR  the  purpose  of  considering  educational  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  for 
conserving  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the  teachers  of  the  separate  countries 
forming  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  banded  them- 
selves into  various  associations.  The  sectional  interests  of  the  teachers  in 
the  different  kinds  of  schools  are  not  the  same,  and  hitherto  the  variances 
have  been  too  accentuated  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  teachers  into  one  great 
professional  organisation.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  likelihood  of  their 
coming  together  in  the  near  future  than  in  the  past.  The  formation  of  a  Teachers' 
Registration  Council,  which  includes  representatives  of  persons  engaged  in  every 
kind  of  educational  institution — primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary ;  public  and 
private  ;  special  or  ordinary — will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  register  of  qualified 
teachers.  Once  enrolled  on  a  single  register,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  there 
are  interests  in  common  which  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  necessitate  common 
action,  and  consequently  a  common  organisation. 

At  the  present  time  (May  1912),  the  following  are  the  chief  organisations 
of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales : 

The  Head  Masters'  Conference,  The  Head  Masters'  Association,  The  Head 
Mistresses'  Association,  Assistant  Masters'  Association  and  Assistant  Mistresses' 
Association — for  Secondary  Schools ;  The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  with 
various  bodies  of  Teachers  chiefly  employed  in  Elementary  Schools,  banded 
together  for  specific  purposes,  but  mostly  members  of  the  N.U.T. ;  The  Teachers' 
Guild,  which  aims  at  unifying  the  profession  ;  associations  of  teachers  employed 
in  Training  Colleges,  Technical  Institutes,  and  other  professional  institutions 
dealing  with  some  specific  branch  of  education. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  constitution,  method,  and  government  of  a  Teachers' 
Association,  Sir  James  H.  Yoxall,  General  Secretary  of  the  N.U.T.,  has  con- 
tributed the  article  which  follows  this  notice. 

In  Scotland  greater  progress  towards  the  union  of  all  classes  of  teachers  has 
been  made :  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  an  incorporated  body,  has 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  teachers  from  the  Primary  School  upward  to  the 
University.  There  is  also  the  Secondary  Education  Association  of  Scotland,  an 
independent  body  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  this  branch  of  education. 

In  Ireland  the  Irish  National  Teachers'  Organisation  is  the  largest  Association. 

A.  P.  L. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS 
By  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

THE  National  Union  of  Teachers  is  an  organisation  of  a  special 
kind.  It  is  neither  a  chartered  professional  institute  nor  a 
registered  trade  union,  though  it  combines  some  features  of 
each  with  functions  peculiarly  its  own. 

It  is  a  Union  of  the  local  associations  of  teachers  which  exist 
in  towns  and  districts  of  England  and  Wales.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1911  these  associations  numbered  516,  being  also 
united  into  55  county  associations.  The  Union  has  federated 
with  it  associations  of  teachers  in  British  Colonies  also,  and 
is  connected  with  an  international  organisation  of  teachers  in 
Europe.  Teachers  regularly  employed  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  schools  or  other  educational  institutions  are  admitted 
to  membership.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1911  the  number  of 
members  was  31,440  men  and  40,960  women,  being  72,400  in  all. 

A  member  pays  to  the  local  association  a  subscription 
which  includes  a  fee  of  I2s.  annually  forwarded  on  his  or  her 
behalf  to  the  Union  at  its  headquarters,  67,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

The  general  scope  of  the  Union's  work  is  thus  described  in 
its  prospectuses  : 

i.  MAINLY  EDUCATIONAL 

It  deals  with  every  aspect  and  form  of  public  education,  primary,  secondary, 
and  higher,  and  aims  at  improving  and  advancing  public  education.  Most 
of  the  improvements  in  Acts,  Codes,  and  other  Regulations  on  Education  are 
due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Union's  suggestions  and  activities.  It  enters 
into  recognised  relations  with  every  Educational  Authority,  national  or  local, 
statutory  or  voluntary,  great  or  small ;  and  is  a  recognised  medium  for 
teachers'  communications  with  Ministers  for  Education,  the  Board  of  Education, 
Local  Education  Authorities,  Educational  Associations,  Royal  Commissions 
on  Education,  Parliament,  and  the  Press. 

2.  MAINLY  PROFESSIONAL 

It  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  teacher's  professional  life  and  duty. 
Through  the  local  association  meetings  it  affords  its  members  opportunities 
for  professional  counsel,  social  enjoyment,  formation  of  friendships,  and  the 
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acquisition  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  It  affords  its 
members  individually  the  best  advice  procurable  on  professional  affairs.  It 
assists  its  members  individually  in  any  difficulties  with  School  Managers, 
Inspectors,  Local  Education  Authorities,  or  the  Board  of  Education  ;  supplies 
a  representative,  on  behalf  of  a  member,  at  any  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  Local  Education  Authority,  or  Managers ;  affords  its  members 
help  at  law,  if  assaulted,  libelled,  or  otherwise  injured,  in  connection  with 
their  professional  duties ;  takes  protective  or  mediative  steps  for  members 
unjustly  dismissed  or  professionally  harassed  ;  and  sustains  its  members  who 
suffer  financial  loss  in  defence  of  professional  rights  or  position  when  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive. 

It  has  established  a  Provident  Society,  enabling  its  members  to  obtain  at 
lowest  rates  annuities  and  sick  and  death  payments,  to  accumulate  savings, 
and  to  purchase  their  houses  ;  a  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund,  which  main- 
tains two  orphanages,  grants  temporary  relief  and  annuities  to  infirm  teachers 
and  widows  of  teachers,  and  renders  other  beneficent  help  ;  and  an  Examina- 
tions Board,  which  grants  certificates  to  pupils  in  commercial  and  other  subjects, 
conducts  Scholarship  Examinations  on  behalf  of  Local  Authorities,  and  holds 
Teaching  Diploma  Examinations  of  various  kinds. 

The  Union  is  controlled  by  (i)  an  Annual  Conference,  meeting 
in  Easter  week,  and  consisting  of  over  eighteen  hundred  representa- 
tives duly  appointed  by  the  local  associations  for  the  purpose  ;  (2) 
an  Executive,  consisting  of  president,  vice-president,  ex-president, 
treasurer,  and  thirty-three  others,  who  are  annually  chosen  by 
postal  vote,  each  member  of  the  Union  having  the  right  to  vote 
for  (a)  a  vice-president,  who  automatically  becomes  president  the 
next  year  and  ex-president  the  year  following,  (b)  a  treasurer, 
and  (c)  a  number  of  members,  which  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  twelve  electoral  divisions  into  which  for 
this  purpose  the  voters  are  geographically  arranged.  Separate 
elections  are  held  for  the  officers  and  council  of  the  Union's 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund,  and  for  the  Board  of  its  Pro- 
vident Society,  which  is  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts. 

The  central  business  of  the  Union  is  conducted  by  a  General 
Secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  secretary  to  the  Education 
Committee,  a  secretary  to  the  Organisation  Committee,  an  assis- 
tant secretary  to  the  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund,  an  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Provident  Society,  and  a  secretary  to  the 
Examinations  Board.  The  legal  work  of  the  Union  is  conducted 
by  two  standing  counsel,  a  general  solicitor,  and  400  local 
solicitors.  There  are  some  five  thousand  honorary  local  officers, 
who  conduct  the  local  business  of  the  local  and  county  associ- 
ations with  ability  and  zeal. 

The  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  afforded  help  in  2,219 
cases  during  1911.  It  maintains  two  Orphan  Homes,  containing 
sixty  boys  (at  Sydenham)  and  thirty  girls  (at  Sheffield).  It 
grants  annuities  to  aged  teachers  or  their  widows,  home  allow- 
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ances  for  orphans  of  teachers,  temporary  financial  relief  to 
teachers  in  straitened  circumstances,  loans,  hospital  and 
convalescent  home  letters,  and  special  grants  in  cases  not  coming 
within  the  above  categories.  The  income  of  the  Fund  during 
1911  was  £25,000,  and  its  expenditure  £22,903. 

The  Teachers'  Provident  Society  provides  for  sick  pay,  life 
assurance,  annuities,  etc.,  for  teachers  who  are  or  have  been 
members  of  the  Union.  Its  accumulated  funds  at  the  end  of 
1911  were  £550,000.  Its  income  that  year  was  over  £180,000,  and 
the  number  of  members  29,000. 

The  history  of  the  Union  is  one  of  slow  but  continuous  growth, 
development,  and  success.  Until  the  year  1870  there  had  been 
several  national  organisations  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
but  they  were  separated  from  each  other  according  to  the  class  of 
school— e.g.  "National"  or  " British ";  but  in  1870,  when  Board 
schools  (now  Council  schools)  commenced  to  be,  the  Union  began 
to  combine  elementary  school  teachers  without  recognising 
distinctions  of  that  kind.  Recently  the  Union  has  established 
central  and  local  committees  of  secondary  school  teachers  also. 
The  Schoolmaster,  the  property  and  organ  of  the  Union  in  the 
press,  has  been  of  much  assistance  in  the  growth  and  activities 
of  the  Union. 

Almost  unaided  the  Union  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  known  as  "  payment  by  results,"  based  on  the  individual 
testing  of  each  scholar  each  year  in  each  subject,  the  classification 
of  scholars  according  to  mere  age,  and  the  assessment  of 
the  work  and  value  of  a  school  accordingly.  Twice  during  its 
existence  the  Union's  programme  of  aims  and  activities  has 
had  to  be  revised  and  enlarged,  because  so  many  of  the  items 
had  been  achieved.  Now  its  chief  objects  and  efforts  are  stated 
in  its  prospectuses  thus  : 

To  associate  and  unite  the  teachers  of  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Wales.  To 
provide  means  for  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  the  expression  of  their  collec- 
tive opinion  upon  matters  affecting  education  and  the  profession  ;  to  secure  the 
compilation  of  a  comprehensive  register  of  teachers,  and  to  promote  and  extend 
the  influence  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  Teaching ;  to  raise  the  qualifica- 
tions and  status  of  teachers,  and  to  open  to  the  best  equipped  members  of  the 
profession  the  higher  posts  in  the  educational  service  of  the  country,  including 
the  Inspectorate  of  Schools ;  to  afford  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Local 
Authorities  for  Education,  and  other  organisations — public  or  private — the 
advice  and  experience  of  the  associated  teachers  in  educational  affairs  ;  to  secure 
the  effective  representation  of  educational  interests  in  Parliament ;  to  watch 
the  administration  and  working  of  the  various  Education  Acts,  Codes,  Minutes, 
and  Directories ;  to  amend  their  terms  and  administration  when  educationally 
desirable ;  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  removal  of  difficulties,  abuses,  and 
obsolete  regulations ;  to  afford  advice  and  assistance  to  individual  members  in 
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educational  and  professional  matters,  and  in  legal  cases  of  a  professional  nature 
to  extend  protection  to  teachers  wrongfully  dismissed. 

In  particular  the  Union  seeks  to  obtain  the  following  reforms 
or  amendments,  not  yet  wholly  accomplished : 

1.  Greater  aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  relief  of   local  rates.     In 
distributing  such  further  aid  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  poor  districts 
and  small  schools,  while  temptations  to  faulty  classification  should  be  removed 
by  the  equalisation  of  grants  payable  in  respect  of  Infants  and  Older  Scholars. 

2.  With  regard  to  School  Attendance — 

(a)  Strict  enforcement  of  the  existing  law. 

(b)  Compulsory  attendance  for  all  scholars  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools,  with  consequent 

reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  where  necessary. 

3.  Improvement  in  the  Teaching  Staff  of  Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools 
by  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  and  the  gradual 
exclusion  of  unqualified  persons.     All  persons  entering  the  Teaching  Profession 
should  be  required  to  furnish  evidence  of  a  liberal  training,  special  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education,  and  teaching  capacity,  for  the  acquirement  of  which 
suitable  provision  must  be  made  in  the  course  of  training. 

4.  The  elimination  of  large  classes,  "  barrack  "  schools,  and  combined  depart- 
ments. 

5.  Larger  freedom  to  Local  Authorities  in  the  establishment  of  various  types 
of  schools  necessary  to  meet  the  diverse  physical  and  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  scholars. 

6.  Such  reforms  in  the  Scholarship  system  as  shall  secure  the  right  selection 
of  suitable  candidates  for  promotion,  and  the  provision  of  ample  opportunity 
for  the  free  development  of  mental  activity. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  desirability  of  securing  the  services  of  highly  qualified 
teachers,  whether  in  schools,  in  the  work  of  inspection,  or  in  the  administration 
of  local  and  central  Education  Authorities. 

On  the  strictly  professional  side,  the  Union  aims  at  estab- 
lishing a  highly  qualified,  publicly  recognised,  independent 
Profession  of  teaching,  with  emoluments  and  other  conditions  of 
service  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  ;  and  in  particular  : 

Reforms  in  the  system  of  training  teachers. 

The  social  recognition  given  to  members  of  a  profession  trained  and  directed 
without  State  assistance  and  control. 

Improvements  in  the  Superannuation  Act  and  provision  for  superannuation 
of  teachers  serving  in  all  other  types  of  schools. 

Better  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 

The  removal  of  unnecessarily  irksome  conditions  of  service. 

The  relations  of  the  Union  with  other  organised  bodies  of 
teachers  are  friendly  and  co-operative.  It  is  perhaps  the  largest 
single  Union  of  Teachers  in  the  world,  as  the  German  Teachers' 
Union  federates  Unions  of  teachers  in  the  several  States  of 
Gn many,  and  is  nut  confined  to  one  kingdom  alone. 
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Abelard,  VII.  74 

Accent  stress,  II.  238 

Accommodation,  in  metal-work  room,  II. 
151 

Ackworth  Schools,  V.  136 

Act,  Labour  Exchanges,  III.  180  ;  Chil- 
dren's Charter,  200-6 ;  Provision  of 
school  meals,  IV.  179-80 

Action,  Children's  interest  in,  I.  172 

Advisory  committees,  III.  165 

Agricultural  Schools  (Germany),  VI.  209 

Aim  of  History  teaching,  II.  103  ;  teach- 
ing music,  157 ;  domestic  science 
instruction,  178 

Alcuin,  VII.  71 

Alligation,  III.  15 

Alphabet,  perfect,  II.  26 

Analysis,  Vowel,  II.  40 

Analytic  psychology  v.  Genetic,  I.  84 

Animal  and  plant  relations,  III.  103 

Annual  plant,  II.  207  ;   hardy,  216 

Answers,  and  their  reception,  I.  113 

Apostles,  story  of,  I.  57 

Apparatus,  geography,  II.  91  ;  physics, 
III.  89 ;  school-made,  90 ;  Gym- 
nasium, IV.  207-9 

Apprentices,  training  of,  III.  160 

Apprenticeships,  III.  159 ;  and  skilled 
employment  committees,  163 

Aquarium,  value  of,  II.  9 

Arithmetic,  I.  166-8  ;  II.  130  ;  in 
needlework,  189;  financial,  111.  17; 
in  infant  schools,  V.  60 

Arrangement  of  matter,  I.  103 

Articulation,  faulty,  IV.  75 

Ascham,  Ropri .  VII.  no 

Attendance  order,  III.  211 

Attention,  power  of,  I.  17-19 

Australasia,  education  in,  VI.  163; 
teachers,  169;  higher  education,  177; 
Universities,  178 

Austria,  education  in,  VI.  228 

Averages  and  percentages,  III.  113 
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Bacon,  Francis,  VII.  129 

Ball  games,  IV.  224 

Barrdme  d'instruction,  I.  8-10 

Baths  in  elementary  schools,  V.  7 

Beverages,  IV.  26-7 

Bible,  problems  in  teaching,  I.  51  ; 
for  religious  teaching,  52-3 ;  life  of 
Christ  in,  54-6;  necessity  for  selection, 
60 ;  study,  co-relation  with  Graeco- 
roman  events,  67-8 ;  senior  course, 
64-6  ;  unity  of,  60 

Biennial,  II.  216  ;   plant,  207 

Blackboard  summary,  I.  118;  drawing, 
229 

Blind  and  deaf,  provisions  for,  III.  214  ; 
schools  for,  VI.  I,  2  ;  defective  blind, 
3  ;  psychology  of  blindness,  4  ;  Braille 
alphabet,  ib. ;  methods  of  teaching,  5 

Bloodlessncss,  IV.  15 

Board  of  Education,  and  school  libraries, 
III.  130 

Boarding-schools,  Society  of  Friends',  V. 
129 

Boards,  modelling,  II.  140 

Bones  and  joints,  diseases  of,  IV.  35-7 

Book-keeping,  III.  114;  business  pro- 
cedure, in  ;  costing,  118;  making 
entries,  118 

Books,  II.  93  ;  in  history,  119;  suitable 
for  children,  III.  135;  fairy  tales, 
myths,  etc.,  137;  Biography,  138; 
History,  139;  Poetry  and  Drama, 
140;  "Travel,  140;  Science,  Nature 
Study,  141  ;  Fiction,  142-5 

Botany,  practical  notes,  III.  102  ;  ex- 
periments in,  104;  making  sections, 
ib. 

Bowel,  want  of  control,  IV.  34 

Boy  labour,  investigations,  III.  177  ;  and 
unemployment,  178 

British  Isles,  geography  of,  II.  84 

Hu-lflin-.  II.  211 

Bulb,  II.  210 
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Butterflies  and  moths,  II.  222 
Buttonhole,  II.  194 
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Cadet  system,  in  Australia,  VI.  173;  in 
New  Zealand,  182 

Canal  Boats  Act,  III.  205 

Cane  weaving,  II.  144 

Cardboard  modelling,  II.  132  ;  applied 
to  mathematics,  147 

"  Centre  "  system  domestic  science,  II. 
170 

Certificate,  V.  75  ;   practical  value  of,  76 

Chalk  drawing,  I.  229 

Character,  formation  of,  I.  35-8 ;  in- 
fluences, 48-9 

Charts,  recording  of,  II.  84  ;   music,  165 

Child,  and  the  Law,  III.  190  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 192  ;  employment  of,  194 ; 
under  Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
200 ;  under  Licensing  Act,  208 ; 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  209 

Child  psychology,  I.  3,  development,  and 
play,  ii— 12  ;  vocabulary,  13  ;  mental 
development,  14;  nutrition  and  growth, 
IV.  3  .  weight  and  height,  5-6  ;  mental 
and  physical  development,  7 ;  mal- 
nutrition, causes  of,  ib. 

Children,  dogma  for  young,  I.  56  ;  colour 
sense  in,  211  ;  employment  of,  III. 
192  ;  cruelty  to,  198  ;  infested  with 
vermin,  206 ;  blind  and  defective, 
provision  for,  214  ;  physical  condition 
of,  IV.  7,  8  ;  measurement  of,  8-12  ; 
deformities  in,  45  ;  sewing  for  young, 
124  ;  school  meals  for,  171 

Children's  interest  in  action,  I.  172; 
Charter,  III.  200  ;  diseases :  enlarged 
glands,  IV.  64 ;  respiratory  system,  67  ; 
polypus,  70;  adenoids,  ib.;  enlarged 
tonsils,  71 ;  chest  and  lungs,  73  ;  dis- 
charging ear,  106  ;  earache,  108  ;  eyes, 
114-28;  of  the  nervous  system,  ner- 
vousness, 133  ;  habit-spasm,  135  ;  St. 
Vitus*  dance,  136;  hysteria,  137; 
epilepsy,  137;  headache,  138;  infec- 
tious diseases  :  measles,  141 ;  German 
measles,  143 ;  scarlet  fever,  144 ; 
chicken-pox,  145;  mumps,  145  ;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 146  ;  diphtheria,  147  ; 
vaccinia,  149  ;  tuberculosis,  151 

Chimney-sweeping  Acts,  III.  199 
Church  schools,   III.  224 ;  training  col- 
leges, VII.  210 

Class  management,  I.  71  ;  room  for 
handwork,  II.  149;  work  in  Latin 
and  Gr*ek,  III.  76 


Classics,  teaching  of,  III.  56  ;  stage  of 
special  work,  75 ;  reading  in,  77 ; 
translation  in,  ib. 

Classification  of  insects,  II.  221 

Clay-modelling,  II.  129-30,  140-42,  149 

Clifton  College,  V.  183 

Clothing,  IV.  92  ;    for  girls,  94 

Co-education,  schools,  III.  147-8 ;  re- 
action against,  149  ;  general  considera- 
tions, 150 ;  arguments  against,  152  ; 
conditions  for  success,  154  ;  in  America, 
III.  149,  VI.  130  ;  in  Germany,  226 

Collecting  and  its  value,  II.  4 

College  teachers,  VII.  229 

Colour,  observation  of,  I.  213 

Colouring,  I.  142 

Colour  sense  in  children,  I.  211 ;  washe 
228  ;  work,  technique,  227 

Colours,  list  of,  I.  213 

Comenius,  John  Amos,  VII.  133 

Commercial  subjects,  teaching,  III.  no  ; 
difficulties  of,  119;  course,  120;  and 
technical  education,  V.  98 ;  education 
in  America,  VI.  141  ;  Germany,  223 

Common  mistakes,  II.  43 

Composition,  II.  60  ;   in  French,  III.  49 

Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schools,  III.  179;  education,  210 

Consonants,  analysis  of,  II.  27 ;  table 
of,  30  ;  and  vowels,  37  ;  French  c.,  229 

Constructive  work,  I.  135  ;  and  mathe- 
matics, III.  3 

Continent,  method  of  treating,  II.  88 

Continuation  class,  defects  of,  III.  166 ; 
schools,  classes  in  England,  III.  174, 
V.  90  ;  compulsory  attendance  at,  III. 
179  ;  classes  in  Germany,  VI.  206 

"  Contracted  "  methods,  III.  14 

Cookery,  II.  174  ;  diploma  for  teaching, 
171  ;  utensils,  182 

Cooking  of  school  meals,  IV.  23 

Co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers,  I. 
187 

Co-operative  handwork,  I.  181 

Co-ordination  in  science  subjects,  III.  96 

Corporal  punishment,  III.  215 

Corporate  life  of  school,  I.  42 

Correction  of  errors,  I.  115 

Correlation  principle  and  formal  training, 

L  31,  156 

Cottage  homes,  II.  173 

Course,  English,  II.  55 

Creches,  provision  of,  V.  33 

Crops,  rotation  of,  II.  213 ;  school 
garden,  ib. 

Cruelty  to  children,  III.  201  ;  Act,  198  ; 
Chimney-sweeping  Act,  199  ;  Danger- 
ous Performances  Act,  199 

Curriculum,     framing    a,     I.    43,     151 ; 
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summary  of,  V.  65  ;   secondary  school, 

84 

Curvature  of  spine,  IV.  46 
Cutting  out,  II.  192 
Cuttings,    II.    208 ;     propagation    from, 

217 


Damages,  for  injury  by  punishment,  III. 

215  ;   by  accident,  218 
Dances,  folk,  IV.  216 
Dancing,  IV.  216,  224 
Dangerous  Performances  Act,  III.  199 
Day  Trade  Schools,  111.  163 
Deaf  mutism,  IV.  75 
Deaf,   schools   for,  VI.  10 ;    methods   of 

teaching,  13 
ness,  IV.  104 
ility,  IV.  14 
Decimalisation,  III.  13 
D«H  iinal  notation,  III.  6 
Decimals,  fractions  and  short  methods, 

III.   112 

Defective  school-children,  V.  214  ;  dull 
and  backward,  217;  epileptic,  219;  im- 
becile, 231  ;  morally  defective,  224  ; 
mentally,  225  ;  blind,  VI.  2 

Defects  of  speech,  IV.  74  ;  faulty  articu- 
lation, ib.  ;  burring,  stammering,  76 

Definition  of  stages  of  childhood,  I.  7 

Deformities  of  children,  IV.  45  ;  round 
shoulders,  49;  flat-foot,  51;  pig«  on 
breast,  73  ;  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate,  74 

Design,  teaching  of,  I.  232  ;  conventional 
subjects  in,  233 

Desk,  Farringdon,  IV.  54 

Desks  and  slates,  IV.  53 

Destitute  children,  meals  for,  IV.  174 

Diagrams  and  sketches,  II.  190 

Dictation,  I.  190 ;  and  number,  25  ; 
psychology  of,  192  ;  and  transcription, 

II.  70 

Diet  for  training,  IV.  25 

Diphthongs,  II.  42 

Direct   method,    in   teaching   languages, 

III.  60 

Diseases,  children's:  rickets,  IV.  12; 
anaemia,  15  ;  dental  caries,  29 ;  in- 
digestion, 31;  constipation,  32;  ap- 
pendicitis, 33  ;  diarrhoea,  ib.  ;  i: 
tinal  worms,  34 ;  bones  and  joints, 
37  ;  heart  strain,  59  ;  enlarged  glands, 
64 ;  adenoids,  70 ;  polypus,  ib.  ; 
enlarged  tonsils,  71  ;  chest,  73  ;  lungs, 
ib. ;  speech,  74-8 ;  skin,  78-92,  eye- 
strain,  113;  sight,  114;  nervous  system, 
133;  infectious  diseases,  139 

Division,  III.  6  ;   of  plants,  II.  210 


Doctor,  School,  IV.  160 

Dogma  for  young  children,  I.  56 

Dolls'  garments,  II.  191 

Domestic  science,  centre  system,  II.  170  ; 
for  rural  districts,  171  ;  in  elementary 
iools,  174;  subjects,  175;  syllabus 
for,  ib. 

Drafting  patterns,  II.  191 

Dramatisation,  I.  183 

Dramatised  history,  117 

Drawing,  I.  141,  162  ;  teacher's  aim, 
198 ;  light  and  shade,  205  ;  colour, 
206  ;  of  shadows,  209  ;  from  memory, 
214  ;  outline,  223  ;  technique,  230 

Dress  for  girls,  IV.  94 

Drill,  military,  IV.  203 

E 

Ear-training,  II.  167 

Eczema,  IV.  89 

Education,  in  In  land,  VI.  71  ;  in  United 
States,  105  ;  in  Canada,  152  ;  in 
Australia,  163  ;  in  New  Zealand,  179; 
in  France,  184 ;  in  Germany,  200 ; 
in  Austria,  228  ;  in  Switzerland,  229 ; 
Greek,  VII.  6;  Early  Roman,  43  ;  of 
women,  VII.  170 

Educational  thought,  Greek,  VII.  22 ; 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  ib.  ;  Xeno- 
phon,  25  ;  Plato,  27  ;  Aristotle,  37  ; 
Roman,  Cicero,  49 ;  Quintilian,  50 ; 
Graeco-Roman  cdiucation,  54  ;  Middle 
Ages,  59  ;  monastic  ideals,  62  ;  monas- 
tic schools,  67 ;  under  Charles  the 
Great,  68  ;  Schools  of  the  Palace,  70  ; 
Alcuin,  71  ;  the  Renaissance,  ib.  ; 
Scholasticism,  73  ;  Abelard,  74  ; 
Italian  Renaisance,  82  ;  Human 
school,  84  ;  Western  Renaissance : 
<imis,  103;  Roger  Ascham,  no; 
John  Sturm,  112;  Martin  Luther, 
115;  Melancthon,  120;  Loyola,  u--: 
Francis  Bacon,  129;  Ratke,  131; 
Comenius,  133;  Rabelais,  138;  Mon- 
taigne, 140;  Mulcaster,  144;  Milton, 
153  ;  Locke,  157 ;  Rousseau,  167 ; 
Pestalozzi,  172;  Froebel,  177;  Kant, 
181  ;  Fichte,  183  ;  Hegel,  ib.  ;  Her- 
bart,  189;  Spencer,  194;  influence  of 
German  Philosophy  on,  181  ;  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  199 

Elementary  geography,  II.  75  ;  physics 
and  chemistry,  83  /schools  :  domestic 
subjects,  II.  174;  needlework,  186 ; 
mathematics,  III.  i  ;  physical  training, 
IV.  1 88 ;  open-air  methods,  V.  2  ; 
curriculum  of,  50 

Elision,  French,  II.  234 
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Employment  bureaux,  III.  158;  draft 
of  education  committee,  168  ;  equip- 
ment, 170;  for  boys  and  girls,  III. 
170;  of  children,  192;  Act,  194 

Employments,  skilled  and  unskilled,  III. 
1 60  ;  Handbook  of,  171 

Endowed  homes,  III.  162 

English,  phonetics  of,  II.  22;  spoken 
grammar  of,  36 ;  teaching  of,  52  ;  course, 
55  ;  in  America,  VI.  117 

Entertainments,  school,  I.  187 

Epileptic  children,  V.  219 

Erasmus,  VII.  103 

Errors,  correction  of,  I.  115  ;  graphic,  I. 
193  ;  phonetic,  194  ;  psychic,  195 

Essay,  II.  66 

Euclid,  III.  2 

Evening  schools,  V.  93,  no;  Ireland, 
VI.  86 

Examination,  medical,  III.  228 

Exceptional  children,  modes  of  dealing 
with,  V.  232 

Excursion  school,  I.  174 

Exemption    from    religious    instruction, 

III.  222 

Exercise,  Kindergarten,  I.  132  ;   of  brain 

functions,  IV.  132 
Exercises,    oral,    II.    61  ;     written,    64  ; 

mistakes  in,  III.  61  ;    gymnastic,  IV. 

190 
Experiments,    right    use    of,    II.    9 ;     in 

density,  III.  85  ;    in  physics,  93  ;    in 

botany,  104 
Eye-strain,  prevention  of,  IV.  122 


Facilities  for  learning  domestic  subjects, 

II.  173 

Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  child  under, 

III.  200 

Faculties,  as  understood,  I.  20 

Family  budgets,  II.  181 

Fatigue,  IV.  95 ;  mental,  98 ;  tests,  ib.  ; 
in  school,  99  ;  relation  of  bodily  and 
mental,  101  ;  symptoms  of,  103 

Fatiguing  subjects,  IV.  100 

Faults  ©f  English  speaking,  II.  26 

Favus,  IV.  87 

Feeding  of  plants,  II.  200 

Fertilisers,  II.  201 

Festivals,  I.  176 

Fichte,  VII.  183 

Finance,  of   public  education,    VI.    19 
administrative  classification,  21 ;  classi- 
fication of  funds,  23  ;   grants,  25 ;   of 
public  education  (Scotland),  VI.    45 
administration,  49  ;  central  funds,  ib. 
57,  61  ;    local  funds,  62,  68  ;    sources 


of  income,  47;  in  United  States,  VI. 

in  ;  of  American  universities,  143 
inancial  arithmetic,  III.  17 
Fittings,  chemical  laboratory,  III.  89 
Flatfoot,  IV.  51 
blowers,  II.  215 
Folk  songs,  II.  159  ;    IV.  218 
Food  cooked,  disposal  of,  II.  172 
Food,  its  functions,  composition,  value 

IV.  16 

Food  materials  of  plants,  II.  199 
Foreign  language,  first  to  learn,  III.  58  ; 

second,  59 

Form  in  design,  plants  used  for,  I.  226 
Formal  training  and  correlation  principle, 

I.  3i 

Formation  of  character,  I.  35  ;  necessary 
conditions  for,  38 

Fractions,  vulgar,  decimal,  III.  8 

Framing  a  curriculum,,  I.  151 

Free  education,  III.  227 

French,  phonetics,  II.  228  ;  vowels,  230  ; 
elision,  234  ;  liaison,  ib.  ;  first  lesson  in, 
III.  38  ;  sounds,  39 ;  accidence,  44  ; 
syntax-sematics,  45  ;  composition,  oral 
and  written,  46  ;  value  of  translation 
in,  48  ;  selecting  a  reader,  52  ;  con- 
sonants, 229;  schools,  administration, 
VI.  185  ;  organisation,  186  ;  teacher, 
187  ;  curriculum,  188  ;  buildings,  189 

Froebel,  Friedrich,  VII.  177,  226 

Fruit  plot,  II.  217;  trees,  218  ;  buds,  de- 
struction of,  220 

Fungi,  II.  21,  225 
Fungicides,  II.  226 
Fungus  enemies,  II.  221 


Games,  Kindergarten,  I.  137 ;  and  play, 
185  ;  for  girls,  IV.  213  ;  organised,  220 

Garden,  the  school,  II.  13,  197  ;  soils,  ib. 

Garments,  size  of,  II.  188  ;   dolls,  191 

General  method,  I.  70 ;  devices  of 
method  different  from,  87 

General  uses  for  song,  II.  163 

Generalised  arithmetic,  III.  28 

Genetic  and  analytic  psychology,  I.  84 

Geographical  curricula,  11-77 

Geography,  II.  73,  130  ;  elementary,  75  ; 
aims  of  teaching,  ib.  ;  scientific  value, 
76  ;  physical,  78  ;  astronomical,  ib. ; 
physiographical,  79 ;  meteorological, 
ib.  ;  and  lower  standards,  80,  83  ;  home, 
8 1  ;  regional,  82  ;  the  human  aspects, 

86  ;  climatic,  ib.  ;  treatment  of  regions, 

87  ;  aspects  of  treatment,  ib. ;  appar- 
atus,  91  ;    in  secondary    school,    93 ; 
room,  97 
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Geology,  ITT.  107 

Geometry,  lesson  in  ,1.  70 

Geometry  and  mensuration,  III.  25 

German  grammar,  III.  53  ;  phonetics, 
228,  235  ;  vowels,  237 

Germany,  education  in,  VI.  200  ;  primary 
education,  201;  teachers,  202-11; 
open-air  schools,  203  ;  primary  school 
truis,  206;  continuation  school, 
206;  industrial  or  trade  continuation 
schools,  209  ;  agricultural,  ib.  ;  srrond- 
ary  education,  213 

Germinating  seeds,  II.  8 

Girls,  games  for,  IV.  213;  gymnastics 
for,  210 

Girls' High  Schools.  V.  113  ;  a  day  in,  123  ; 
Trade  Schools,  V.  202 

ow  Education  Society,  VII.  206 

Grafting,  II.  212 

Grammar,  V.  63  ;  of  spoken  Eny.IMi,  II. 
36 ;  place  of,  56 ;  lesson,  58 ;  exer- 
cises necessary,  59 

Grants,  for  elementary  education,  Higher 
elementary,  blind  and  deaf,  VI.  26  ; 
defective  and  epileptic,  27;  technical 
schools,  28  ;  special  grants  in  aid,  30  ; 
under  Welsh  Education  Act,  31  ;  to 
universities  and  colleges,  32 ;  (Scot- 
land), science  and  arts,  49;  primary, 
50  ;  special  schools,  52  ;  intermediate, 
secondary,  52  ;  continuation,  54  ;  cen- 
tral institutions,  55  ;  training  colleges, 
56  ;  university,  61 ;  (Ireland),  VI.  84 

Graph,  use  of,  III.  21 

Greek,  III.  56;  failure  in  teaching,  57; 
remedy,  58  ;  a  first  lesson,  63  ;  some 
suggestions,  easy  texts,  64  ;  duration 
of  lessons,  68 ;  education,  VII.  6 

Growth  of  plants,  III.  103 

Guild  of  play,  IV.  218  ;  of  play-books,  219 

Gymnastic  lessons,  IV.  100  ;  for  boys, 
195  ;  system,  199  ;  time  devoted  to, 
201  ;  size  of  classes,  206  ;  apparatus, 
207-13  ;  systems,  21 1  ;  for  girls,  210 

Gymnastics  and  hygiene,  IV.  212 


H 

Half-timers,  III.  161 

Handbook  of  employments,  III.  171 

Handwork,  I.  178  ;   II.  124  ;  educational, 

125;    object  of,    125;    foundation  of, 

126;   materials  for.  152 
Hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  IV.  74 
K?ad  master,  duties  of,  V.  77 
ing,  IV.  103  ;  tests  for,  109 
>1,  VII.  185 
Hemming,  II.  193 
Herbart,  VII.  189 


Herbartian    school    of   thought,    I.    75  ; 

scheme  of  method,  104 
Heuristic    method    in    teaching   physics, 

III.  90 

High  schools,  America,  VI.  130 
Higher  elementary  schools,  V.  87 
I  i i^hcr  grade  schools,  V.  81  ;  in  Scotland, 
88 

rv,  teaching  of.  II.  101  ;    d'-finition 
of,  ib.  ;    aims  in  teaching,  103  ;    selec- 
tion of  subject-matter,  107  ;  in  periods, 
or  concentric  plan,  no  ;  method,  113  ; 
teacher  of,  123 
Homecraft,  II.  179 
Home  geography,  II.  8 1 
Homes,  cottage.  II.  173 
Hours  of  Work,  in  school,  IV.  95 
"  Houses  "  or  model  hoii        II    173 
Housewifery,  II.  174  ;   Colonial,  177 
Hydrogen,  II.  200 
Hygiene,    of   writing,    IV.    55 ;     of    the 

skin,  80  ;  of  nervous  system,  130 
Hygiene  and  gymnastics,  IV.  212 


Idio-glossia,  IV.  75 

Idiots,  V.  232 

Illustration,  its  use  and  abuse,  I.  117 

Imagination,  I.  182  ;  in  childhood,  21  ; 
in  drawing,  208  ;  appeal  to,  in  history, 
II.  114 

Imbecile  children,  V.  231 

Impetigo,  IV.  88 

Incubation,  period  of,  in  infectious 
diseases,  IV.  139 

Industrial  schools,  Ireland,  VI.  87 

Infant  school,  I.  145  ;  its  relation  to 
Kindergarten,  146;  accommodation 
and  equipment,  147;  time  table,  157; 
plan  of  work,  158  ;  needs  of,  V.  33 

Infants,  care  and  management,  II.  178 

Infectious  diseases,  IV.  139 

Influence  of  curriculum,  I.  43 

Influences,  character-forming,  I.  48 

Insect  enemies,  II.  220 

Insecticides,  II.  224 

Insects,  classification,  II.  221  ;  identi- 
fication of,  III.  103 

In-imct,  Froebel  on,  I.  122 

Instruction,  domestic  cience,  aim  of,  II. 
178 

Instructor,  physical  training.  IV.  204 ; 
work  of,  206 

Inter-scholastic  visiting,  I.  188 

Intonation  (of  speech),  II.  50;    French, 

234 

Iron  buildings,  II.  171 
"  Italian  "  method.  III.  7 
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Jesuit  system,  V.  142  ;  special  features, 
1 60  ;  objections  to,  162  ;  Stony  hurst 
College,  171  ;  founder  of,  VII.  122  ; 
features  of,  125  ;  criticisms,  127 

Juvenile  Bureau,  organisation  of,  III. 
168 ;  offenders,  204 


K 

Kant,  Immanuel,  VII.  181 

Kindergarten,  origin  of,  I.  121  ;  morning 
in,  129;  exercise,  132;  nature  work, 
.136;  stories,  137;  games,  ib.  ;  feunda- 
tions  of  number  knowledge,  III.  5  ;  in 
America,  VI.  113 ;  in  England,  VII.  226 

Knitting  (needlework),  II.  196 

Knowledge,  teacher's  extent  of,  I.  98 ; 
natural,  II.  6 


Laboratory,  V.  42  ;  equipment,  III.  87 ; 
arrangement  and  dimensions,  88 ; 
science,  V.  41 

Labour  for  boys  and  girls,  III,  158 ; 
organisation  of,  161 ;  exchanges,  178; 
Exchanges  Act,  provision  as  to  juvenile 
labour,  180 

Language,  first  to  learn,  III.  58  ;  second, 
59  ;  teaching,  II.  53 

Languages,  wall  pictures  in  teaching,  III. 
42 

Lantern  in  school,  II.  98 

Larvae,  II.  223 

Latin,  III.  56 ;  failure  in  teaching,  57 ; 
remedy,  58 ;  a  first  lesson,  62  ;  im- 
portance of,  VII.  98 

Laundry,  II.  174 

Layering,  II.  209 

Lesson  in  geometry,  I.  79 

Lesson  types,  variety  of,  I.  76 

Letter- writing,  II.  64 

Liaison  (French),  II.  234 

Libraries,  in  England,  III.  127  ;  America, 
128  ;  Germany,  129  ;  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and,  130;  school,  III.  124 

Library,  children  using,  II.  120  ;  teachers, 
VII.  231 

Literature,  in  modern  languages,  III.  50 

Locke,  John,  VII.  157 

London  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Em- 
ployment Committees,  III.  176  ;  trades 
for  boys  and  girls,  III.  171 

Long  division,  III.  7 

Loyola,  Ignatius  von,  VII.  122 

Luther,  Martin,  VII.  115 


M 

Majority  reports,  III.  161 
Malnutrition,  causes  of,  IV.  7 
Management,  class,  I.  71 
Mantuan  school,  organisation,   VII.  95  ; 

aims  and  methods,  96  ;    importance  of 

Latin,  98 
Manual  instruction,   II.    124  ;     rules  for 

selecting      materials,      129;     training 

schools,  VI.  135 
Manures  in  soils,  II.  200 
Map-making,  work  in,  II.  90 
Maps,  II.  91  ;    meaning  of,  83  ;    quality, 

95 

Materials  for  handwork,  II.  152 

Mathematics  in  elementary  schools,  III. 
i  ;  V.  62  ;  in  secondary  schools,  30  ; 
"  cistern  "  problems.  III.  15  ;  partner- 
ship problems,  ib.  ;  "  General  "  and 
"  Specialist  "  courses,  30  ;  practical 
work  in,  32  ;  principles  of  instruction, 
33 

Matter,  selection  of,  I.  101  ;  arrangement 
of,  103 

—  and  form,  II.  68 

Meals,  school,  III.  227 

Meaning  of  temperament,  I.  4 

Measurement  of  area  and  volume,  III. 
26  ;  training  in,  84  ;  of  children,  IV.  8 

Medical  examination,  III.  228  ;  of  school- 
children, IV.  156  ;  supervision  :  doctor, 
1 60 ;  nurse,  162  ;  parents,  164  ; 
health  committees,  165  ;  inspection, 
ib.  ;  laws  and  regulations,  168 

Melancthon,  Philip,  VII.  120 

Memory  gems,  I.  175 

Memory  in  childhood,  I.  20  ;  studies,  II. 
142 

Mending  garments,  II.  194 

Mensuration,  III.  25 

Mental  content  of  child,  study  of,  I.  12  ; 
vocabulary  on,  13  ;  development,  child, 
I.  14  ;  fatigue,  IV.  98 

Mentally  defective  children,  V.  225 

Metal  for  handwork,  II.  152  ;  -work,  II. 
133-48,  150;  -room,  accommodation 
in,  151 

Method,  considered  objectively,  I.  72 ; 
text-books  on,  87  ;  Herbartian,  104  ; 
advice  as  to,  in  Nature  Study,  II.  14  ; 
in  history,  II.  113  ;  with  a  class,  239  ; 
in  mathematics,  III.  3  ;  percentage, 
15  ;  unity,  ib.  ',  natural,  in  learning 
French,  40 ;  direct  in  teaching  Ian* 
guages,  60  ;  Heuristic  in  physics,  90  ; 
of  teaching  in  United  States,  VI.  116  ; 
Pestalozzian,  VII.  175 

Methods,  "contracted,"  III.  14;    short, 
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112  ;  in  secondary  schools  of  America, 
VI.  136 

Military  drill,  IV.  203 

Milton,  John,  VII.  153 

Minority  reports,  III.  161 

Mispronunciations,  II.  32 

Mistakes,  common,  II.  43  ;  in  exercises, 
III.  61 

Modelling,  I.  230;  drawing,  etc.,  140; 
clay,  II.  129,  132-40  ;  cardboard,  132  ; 
paper,  ib.  ;  boards,  140  ;  tools,  142 

Models,  needlework,  II.  190 

Modern  languages,  objects  in  teaching, 
III.  35  ;  age  for  beginning,  37  ;  litera- 
ture in,  50 ;  principles  of  progress,  I. 
82  ;  theories,  reforms  due  to,  I.  127 

Modulator,  use  of,  II.  165 ;  sol-fa  for 
voice  exercises,  166 

Montaigne,  VII.  140 

Moral  instruction,  I.  35  ;  religious  teach- 
ing and,  45  ;  in  Japan,  46  ;  in  France, 

Moths  and  butterflies,  II.  222 

Motors  or  sensories,  I.  4 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  reform  for  juvenile 

labour,  III.  164 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  VII.  144 
Muscular  system,  IV.  38  ;    development, 

4i 
Music,  I.  186;    in  schools,  II.  154;    aim 

of  teaching,  157  ;   methods  of  teaching 

reading,   164  ;    use  of  modulator,  ib. ; 

charts  of  little  value,  165 
Musicians,  II.  158 

N 

National  Union  of  Teachers,  VII.  237 

Natural  activities,  I.  123  ;  knowledge,  II. 
6  ;  method  in  learning  French,  III.  40 

Nature  changes,  observation  of,  II.  7; 
study,  I.  1 68  ;  erroneous  conceptions 
of,  II.  i  ;  subjects  •£  study,  ib.  ;  and 
faculty  of  observation,  2  ;  means  to  an 
end,  4 ;  object  of,  ib. ;  relation  of 
science  to,  III.  83  ;  in  senior  schools, 
V.  60;  in  America.  VI  125;  Conde- 
mns on,  VII.  135  ;  -work,  Kindergarten, 
I.  136 

Needlework,  preliminary  training,  II. 
186 ;  teaching  of,  16.  ;  sewing,  187; 
moostrmtkm  teaching,  188;  instruc- 
tion, ib.  ;  size  of  garments,  ib.  ; 
"  specimens  "  or  tests,  ib.  ;  arith- 
metic in,  189;  drawing,  ib.  ;  demon- 
•it  ration,  190;  cutting  out.  191; 
tacking,  192;  stitilns  "running," 
KM  :  patching,  i 

Nervous  S)>Um   and    i  IV.    130; 


habits,    ib.  ;     nutrition,    ib. ',     rate    of 

growth,  hygiene  of,  ib. 
Nettlerash,  IV.  90 
Nitrogen,  II.  200 
Non-attendance,   reasonable  excuse  for, 

111.213 

Notation,  phonetic,  II.  26 
Notations,  II.  166 
Notes,  proper  use  of,  III.  77 
Nurse-school,  duties  of,  IV.  162 


Observation,     nature    changes,     II.     7 ; 

training  of  in  history,  115 
Occupations  for  boys  and  girls,  III.  170  ; 

teaching  of,  II.  89 
Offenders,  youthful,  III.  203  ;    Juvenile, 

204  ;   youthful  in  a  reformatory,  208 
Open-air  schools,  VI.  203  ;    in  Germany, 

V.  i  ;  in  England,  3 ;  play  schools,  IV. 

234 

Oral  exercises,  II.  6 1 
—  paraphrasing,  II.  70 
Organisation  of  special  schools,  V.  230 
Organs,  reproductive  (plant),  II.  206 
Oversewing,  II.  193 
Oxygen,  II.  204 


Paper-cutting  and  folding,  I.  142,   144  ; 

II.  132 ;     models    and    mathematics, 

III.  3  ;   tearing,  133 
Paraphrasing,  II.  68  ;   oral,  70 
Parents  and  teacher,  co-operation  of,  I. 

187 

Part-singing,  II.  160 
Passmore  Edwards  settlement,  IV.  233 
Patching  (needlework),  II.  195 
Pattern  drafting,  II.  191  ;  making,  192 
Pediculosis,  IV.  82 
Pen  and  pencil  drawing,  I.  217 
Peoples,  accounts  of,  II.  89 
Perennials,  II.  207-17 
Periods  of  growth,  I.  84 
Peripatetic  teach*  rs.  II.  171 
Personality,  of  teacher,  41  ;    and  atmos- 

phei 

Pestalozzi.  VII.  172 
Phenomena  as  subjects  of  study.  II    u 
Phonetic  errors,  I.  194;    of  English.  II. 

22  ;  notation,  26  ;  French  and  German, 

228,  235  ;  script,  use  of.  239 
Phosphorus,  II.  200 
I'hvM.  al  Condition,  neglecting,  I.  97;    of 

children,  IV.  8  ;  exercises,  167  ;  traimnp, 

in     infant    schools,     188 ;     educat 

for    boys,    195 ;    system,    199 ;    time 
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devoted  to,  201  ;  instructor,  204  ;  work 
of,  206 ;  course  of   study,  V.  45,   48 ; 
in  girls'  schools,  122 
Physics,   choice   of  apparatus,   III.   89 ; 
individual  work  by   pupils,    92 ;     ex- 
periments, 93  ;   special  difficulties  with 
girls,  96  ;  and  chemistry,  83 
Pictures,  wall,  scenic,  II.  92 

Pigeon-breast,  IV.  73 

Plan,  school  garden,  II.  213;  fruit  plot, 
218 

Planning  of  school  buildings,  V.  20 

Plants,  for  study  of  form  in  design,  I. 
226 ;  food  materials  of,  II.  199 ; 
length  of  life,  207;  division,  210; 
planting,  211 

Play,  and  child  development,  I.  n  ;  and 
games,  185  ;  Froebel  on,  124;  material, 
ib.',  effects  of,  IV.  217,  218;  need  for 
definite  scheme,  219;  apparatus  of, 
221  ;  necessity  for,  222 ;  organisation 
of,  228 

Play-centres,  IV.  229 ;  and  local  au- 
thorities, 231 

Playground,  IV.  234 

Plots,  agricultural,  II.  220 

Poems  and  stories,  I.  176 

Postures,  in  standing  and  sitting,  IV.  43 

Potassium,  II.  200 

Power  of  attention,  I.  17 

Practical  knowledge,  required  by  teacher, 

II.  7 

Preparation  of  work  by  teacher,  I.  77, 
100 

Primary  schools,  organisation  of  (Scot- 
land), V.  69  ;  infant  department,  69  ; 
junior  division,  70  ;  senior,  71  ;  grants, 
70  ;  in  Germany,  VI.  206 

Principles  of  psychology,  I.  28 

Probation,  Offenders'  Act,  III.  206 ; 
officer,  207 

Problems  of  Bible  teaching,  I.  51 

Production  of  sound,  II.  24 

Profit  and  loss,  III.  15 

Progress,  modern  principles  of,  I.  82 

Propagation  from  cuttings,  II.  217 

Proportion,  percentage  method,  III.  15 

Proverbs,  I.  173 

Psychic  errors,  I.  195 

Psychological  knowledge,  application  of, 
I.  25  ;  principles,  28 

Psychology,  child,  I.  2  ;   of  dictation,  192 

Punishment,    and    damages    for   injury, 

III.  215 

Q 

Quaker  education,  features  of,  V.  132 
Quaker  school  in  being,  a,  V.  136 


Quarantine  in  infectious  diseases,  IV. 
Questioning,  art  of,  I.  in 


Rabelais,  Francois,  VI J.  138 

Raffia,  II.  142 

Ratke,  Wolfgang,  VII.  131 

Reading,  I.  159;  teaching  of,  II.  34; 
Miss  Dale's  method,  35  ;  in  classics 
III.  77 

Reasoning  in  childhood,  I.  22 

Reform,  due  to  modern  theories,  I.  127 

Reformatory  agencies,  III.  162 

Regional  geography,  middle  and  upper 
stages,  II.  82 

Registers,  of  scholars  seeking  employ- 
ment, III.  185 

Religious  teaching  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, I.  45  ;  Bible  best  means,  52  ; 
instruction,  III.  219;  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  220 ;  Church  Catechism,  221 ; 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  ib. ;  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  222  ;  provisions  for,  ib.  ; 
exemption,  226;  in  Australasia,  VI. 

I75 

Repousse,  II.  148 

Reproductive  organs,  plant,  II.  206 

Respiration,  II.  204 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  local  educa- 
tion authorities,  VI.  33  ;  universities 
(Scotland),  70 

Rhythm  in  education,  II.  155  ;  value  of, 
156 

Rickets,  IV.  12 

Ringworm,  IV.  85 

Roman  education,  VII.  43 

Root  system  (plant),  II.  205 

Rotation  of  crops,  II.  213 

Round  shoulders,  IV.  49 

Rousseau,  VII.  162-7 

Runners,  II.  210 


Sale  of  food,  II.  172 
Sand  tray  illustrations,  I.  174 
Scabies,  IV.  84 

Scholar's  mind,  study  of,  I.  71 
School  Boards,  expenditure  of,  VI.  64 
School,  corporate  life  of,  I.  42  ;  methods, 
74-90  ;  excursion,  1 74 ;  entertain- 
ments, 187  ;  gardens,  II.  13,  197,  213  ; 
library,  travelling,  II.  120  ;  III.  124  ; 
Cardiff  system,  131  ;  London  system, 
132 ;  employment  bureaux,  158,  166, 
184;  employment,  186  ;  dietaries,  IV. 
21  ;  work,  hours  of,  95  ;  books,  type 
for,  123;  cleansing  and  disinfecting, 
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153 ;  doctor,  160 ;  nurse,  duties  of, 
162-3  ;  buildings,  open-air,  V.  5  ; 
planning  of,  20;  Mantuan,  VII.  95 

School-children,  medical  supervision  of, 
IV.  156 

Scbool-made  apparatus,  III.  90 

School  meals,  111.227;  menus  for,  IV.  22  ; 
cooking  of,  23;  historical,  171;  Par- 
liament and,  178;  provision  of  Act, 
179;  care  committees,  185 

Schools,  lecture-rooms,  music  in,  II. 
154  ;  arrangement  of,  V.  22  ;  central 
halls,  23 ;  types  of  buildings,  23 ; 
planning,  30  ;  special,  for  ailing  chil- 
dren, 34 ;  cloak-room,  41  ;  gym- 
nasium, ib. ;  primary,  68  ;  tent,  164  ; 
vacation,  233 

Science  in  the  school,  III.  83  ;  syllabus, 
84 ;  subjects,  co-ordination  in,  96 ; 
schools,  V.  85 

Scissors,  how  to  hold,  II.  191 

Scout  movement,  V.  12 

Script,  use  of,  in  language  teaching,  II. 

239 

Seats  and  desks,  IV.  53 

Secondary  education,  Royal  Commission 
on,  V.  83  ;  curriculum,  84  ;  in  America, 
VI.  128-31  ;  in  New  Zealand,  182  ; 
in  Germany,  213 

Secondary  school,  curricula  and  organisa- 
tion of,  V.  74  ;  teachers,  VII.  227 

Secondary  schools,  V.  88  ;  mathematics 
in,  III.  30  ;  for  boys  in  France,  VI. 
191  ;  for  girls  in  France,  195 

Seeds,  II.  208 ;  dispersion  of,  VI.,  PI.  IV. ; 
germinating,  PI.  VIII. 

Selection  of  subjects,  story,  II.  66 

Senior  course,  Bible  study,  I.  64 

Sense  of  time,  in  history,  II.  1 18 

Sensories,  I.  4 

Settlements,  III.  162 

Sewing  machine,  use  of,  II.  189  ;  sewing 
for  young  children,  IV.  124 

Shorthand  and  typewriting,  III.  m 

Short  methods,  III.  1 1 2 
IV.  113 

Singing,  and  poetry,  I  137;  part,  II. 
1 60  ;  unison,  160  ;  games  and  jingles, 
164 

Situations  for  cholars,  III.  162 

Skin,  functions  of,  structure,  IV.  79 ; 
diseases  of :  pediculosis,  82  ;  scabies, 
84  ;  ringworm,  85  ;  favus,  87 ;  im- 
petigo, 88  ;  eczema,  89  ;  dandruff,  90  ; 
pso:  iria,  ib.  ',  Herpes 

zostt T  (>hinglcs)t  91 ;  warts,  16. ; 
chilblain 

!  knifr.  II.  i  ;, :  ;    work,  145 
Social  instinct,  I.  123 


Soil,  formation,  II.  16  ;  biology  of,  198 

Song  and  story,  I.  176 

Song,  traditional  value  of,  II.  158; 
general  uses  for,  163  ;  between  classes, 
164  ;  in  sewing  classes,  ib. 

Sound,  production  of,  II.  24 

Sowing  seeds,  II.  208 

Speech,  defects  of,  IV.  74 

Spelling,  I.  162  ;  difficulty,  II.  61 

Spencer,  Herbert,  V.  53  ;   VII.  194 

Spine  deformities,  IV.  46 

Stages  of  childhood,  definition  of,  I.  7 

Stammering,  IV.  76 

Standard  of  attainment,  infant,  I.  189 

State  education,  Luther  and,  VII.  116 

Stories,  I.  184  ;    Kindergarten,  137 

Story,  of  apostles,  I.  57 ;  -telling  in 
teaching,  116;  reproduction  of,  II. 
64  ;  construction  of,  65  ;  selection  of, 
66 

Stow,  David,  VII.  206 

Street  trading,  and  physique,  III.  195  ; 
on  morals,  ib. ;  statutory  provisions, 
ib. 

Stress  (accent),  II.  238 

Studies,  memory,  II.  142 

Study,  of  mental  content  of  child,  I.  12  ; 
of  scholar's  mind,  71  ;  of  fatigue,  96 ; 
from  nature,  232  ;  of  words,  II.  59 

Sturm,  John,  VII.  112 

Subjects  of  nature  study,  II.  i 

Subtraction,  III.  6 

Summary,  blackboard,  I.  118 

Summer  holiday  schools,  IV.  235 

Switzerland,  education  in,  VI.  229 

Syllable,  II.  50 

Syllabus,  for  domestic  subjects,  II.  175  ; 
how  to  draw  up,  1 76  ;  aim  of,  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  III.  87 ;  for  ele- 
mentary physics  and  chemistry,  229 

Synthesis,  in  French,  II.  233 

Systems,  gymnastic,  IV.  211 


Teacher,  personality  of,  I.  41-119;  in 
relation  to  school  methods.  90 ;  of 
history,  II.  123;  secondary.  VI.  198 

Teacher's  appeal,  basis  of,  I.  45  ;  know- 
qe,  98  ;  library,  VII.  2^1 

Teachers,  practical  knowledge  required 
by.  II.  7;  peripatetic,  171;  for  the 
blind  and  deaf.  VI.  17;  itinerant, 
165  ;  in  Australasia,  169;  training  of, 
Inland,  93;  America,  147;  Aus- 
tralasia. 170;  France.  190;  Scotland, 
209;  primary,  VII.  2 1 4-1 8;  secondary, 
209,  227  ;  special  subjects,  209  ;  ob- 
jects of,  213  ;  grades  of,  214  ;  training 
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colleges  for,  215  ;  cf  infant  schools  and 
Kindergarten,  225 

Teachers'  Organisations,  VII.  237 

Teaching,  story-telling  in,  I.  116;  of 
drawing,  198 ;  of  design,  232 ;  of 
English,  II.  52 ;  of  language  and 
literature,  ib. ;  of  history,  101  ;  of 
cookery,  diploma  for,  171  ;  of  needle- 
work, 1 86  ;  French  and  German,  239  ; 
of  classics,  III.  56 ;  commercial  sub- 
jects, no;  outdoor  methods,  V.  4; 
the  blind,  VI.  5  ;  of  agriculture  (Ire- 
land), 86  ;  Froebel  movement  in  Eng- 
land, VII.  226 

Technical  schools,  V.  90 ;  day-classes, 
107 ;  Sutherland,  207 ;  curriculum, 
209  ;  High  Schools,  Germany,  VI.  222 

Technique,  in  drawing,  I.  216  ;  of  colour- 
work,  227 

Teeth,  condition  of,  IV.  29 

Temperament,  meaning  of,  I.  4 

Tests,  for  mental  fatigue,  IV.  98  ;  for 
vision,  126 

Text-books  on  method,  I.  87 

Thought,  Herbartian  school  of,  I.  75 

Tillich's  bricks  in  mathematics,  III.  8 

Time  and  accent,  II.  167 

Time  studies,  I.  215 

Trade  schools,  preparatory,  V.  107  ;  em- 
ployers and,  108  ;  for  girls,  202  ;  in 
Germany,  VI.  209 

Training,  the  hand,  I.  215  ;  of  judgment 
and  reason,  II.  121  ;  diet  for,  IV.  25  ; 
vocational,  V.  64  (see  also  under 
Teachers) 

Transcription,  II.  70 

Translation,  value  of,  in  French,  III.  48  ; 
in  America,  77  ;  Dr.  Arnold  and,  151 

Travelling  school  libraries,  II.  120 

Trigonometry,  III.  3 

Tubercular  diseases,  IV.  151 

Type  for  school  books,  IV.  123 


U 

Unison  singing,  II.  160 

Unity  of  the  Bible,  I.  60 

Universities,  Australasia,  VI.  178;  Ger- 
many, 220  ;  mediaeval,  origin  of,  VII. 
72  ;  rise  of,  76 

Utensils,  cooking,  II.  182 


Vacation  schools,  IV.  233 

Value  of  collecting,  II.  5 

Variety  of  lesson  types,  I.  76 

Ventilation,  V.  34 

Vergerius,  VII.  90 

Vision,  tests  for,  IV,  126 

Visiting,  inter-scholastic,  I,  188 

Vittorino  da  Feltre,  VII,  94 

Voice,  injuries  to,  II.  160  ;  -producti( 
161  ;  breaking  and  changing,  162 

Vowel  analysis,  II  40 ;  sounds,  table 
of,  43  ;  and  consonant  sounds,  II.  162 

Vowels  and  consonants,  II.  37 ;  rela- 
tions of,  44  ;  French,  230 ;  German, 
237 

W 

Wall  pictures,  in  teaching  languages,  III. 

42 

Weaving,  I.  142  ;   cane,  II.  144 
Weights  and  measures,  III.  113 
Woodwork,  II.  147-9;  equipment,  151 
Work  by  teachers,  preparation  of,  I.  77 
Writing,  I.  162  ;    in  prose  order,  II.  70 ; 

hygiene  of,  IV.  55 
Written  exercises,  II.  64 


Zoology,  dissections,  III.  107;    observa- 
tions in,  105 
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